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Scheider’s impression that there was Presidential.authorization for 
the assassination operation clearly had a powerful influence on. the 
Station Officer’s attitude toward undertaking such an assignment. 

Hedgman had severe doubts about the wisdom of a policy of assas- 
sination in.the Congo. At the conclusion of his testimony about the 
assassination plot, he was asked to give a general characterization of 
the advisability.of the plot and the tenor of the times in which it took 
place.” His response indicated that although he was willing to carry 
out what-he considered a duly authorized order, he was not convinced 


of the necessity of assassinating Lumumba: 


I loaked upon the Agency as an executive arm of the Presidency * * *, There- 
fore, I suppose I thought that it was an order issued in due form from an author- 
ized authority... : ἘΣ 

On the other hand, I looked at it as a kind of operation that I could do without, 
that I thought that probably the Agency and the U.S. government could get along 
without. I didn’t regard Lumumba as the kind of person who was going to bring 
on World War III. ° : a 

I might have had a somewhat different attitude if I thought that one man could 
bring on World War III and result in the deaths of millsons of people or some- 
thing,.but I didn’t see him in that light. I saw his as a @anger to the political 
position of the United States in Africa, but nothing more.than that. (Hedgman, 


8/21/75, pp. 110-111) . 


8. CUBA 


The facts with respect to Cuba οτὸ divided into three broad sections, 

The first describes the piots against Fidel Castro’s life without ad- 
dressing the question of authorization. 

‘The second deals with whether or not the successive Directors of 
Central Intelligence, Allen Dulles and John McCone, authorized or 
knew about the various plots. (Although we have separated the evi- 
dence relating to the DCI’s from that relating to other high adminis- 
tration officials, it is important to remember that the Director of 
Central Intelligence is the principal advisor to the President on 
‘intelligence matters and a member of major administrative policy- 
making councils, as well as head of the Central Intelligence Agency.) 

The third section covers the evidence concerning whether or not 
other high officials—including the various Presidents—authorized. or 
knew about the plots. This section also considers the evidence relating 
to whether or not the CIA officials involved believed the plots to be con- 
sistent with the general policy objectives of the various administra- 
tions even if those officials had no personal knowledge as to whether 
the plots were or were not specifically authorized by higher authority. 


1. THE ASSASSINATION PLOTS 


We have found concrete evidence of at least eight plots involving 
the CIA to assassinate Fidel Castro from 1960 to 1965.1 Although some 
of the assassination plots did not advance beyond the stage of planning 

and preparation, one plot, involving the use of underworld figures, re- 
portedly twice progressed to the point of sending poison pills to Cuba 
and dispatching teams to commit the deed. Another plot involved fur- 
nishing weapons and other assassination devices to a Cuban dissident. 
The proposed assassination devices ran the gamut from high-pow- 
ered rifles to poison pills, poison pens, deadly bacterial powders, and 
other devices which strain the imagination. ' 


1In August 1975, Fidel Castro gave Senator George McGovern a list of twenty-four 
alleged attempta to assassinate him in which Castro claimed the CIA had been involved. 
The Committee forwarded this list to the CIA and requested it to respond to those allega- 
tions, The CIA's fourteen-page response concluded : 

“Tn summary of the * * * incidents described in Castro's report, the files reviewed 
indicate that CLA had no involvement in fifteen of the cases: i.¢., never, had any contact 
with the individuals:‘mentoned or was not in contact with them at the time of the alleged 


Ε _ incidents. In the remaining nine cases, CIA had operational relationships with some of 


‘the individuals mentioned but not for the purpose of assassination. * * * Of the cases 
reviewed, nothing has been found to substantiate the charges that CIA directed its agents 
9 aszansinate Castro. vee 
The Committee has found no evidence that the CIA was involved in the attempts on 
Castro’s life enumerated in the allegations that Castro gave to Senator McGovern. The 
CIA's involvement in other plots against Castro and the top figures in bis Government 
are set forth below. . 
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Tha most ironic of these plots took place on November 22, 1963-—the 
very day that ‘President Kennedy was shot in Dallas—when a CIA 
official offered a poison pen to ἃ Cuban for use against Castro while 
at the same time an emissary from President Kennedy was meet- 
ing with Castro to explore the possibility of improved relations. 

The following narrative sets forth the facts of assassination plots 
against Castro as established before the Committee by witnesses and 
documentary evidence. The question of the level and degree of authori- 
zation of the plots is considered in the sections that follow. 


(a) Plots: Early 1960 


(ὁ) Plots to Destroy Castro’s Public Image 

Efforts against’ Castro did not begin with assassination attempts. 

From’ March. through August 1960, during the.last year of the 
Eisenhowér Administration, the CIA considered plans to undermine 
Castro’s charismatic appeal by sabotaging his speeches. According 
to the 1967 Report of the CIA’s Inspector General, an official in the 
Technical ‘Services Division (TSD) recalled discussing a scheme to 
spray Castro’s broadcasting studio with a chemical which produced 
effects similar to. LSD, but the scheme was rejected because the chemi- 
cal was unreliable. During this period, TSD impregnated a box of 
cigars with a.chemical which produced temporary disorientation, 
hoping to induce. Castro to smoke one of the cigars before delivering a 
speech. ‘The Inspector General also reported a plan.to destroy Castro’s 
image as“The Beard” by dusting his shoes with thallium salts, a strong 
depilatory. that would cause his beard to fall out. The depilatory was to 
be administered.during a trip outside Cuba, when.it was anticipated 
Castro would leave his shoes outside the door of his:hotel room to be 
shined. TSD procured the chemical and tested it on animals, but 
apparently abandoned the scheme because Castro cancelled his trip. 
(1.6. Report, pp. 10-13) ες 
(iz) Accident Plot. we 

The first action-against the life of a Cuban leader sponsored by the 
CIA of which the Committee /s aware took place in 1960, A Cuban who 
had volunteered. to assist the CIA in gathering intelligence informed 
his case. officer in Havana that he would probably be in contact with 
Raul Castro. (Memo to Inspector General, 1/17/75) CIA Headquar- 
ters arid field stations were requested to inform the Havana Station of 
any intelligence needs that the Cuban might fulfill.-The case officer 
testified that he and the Cuban contemplated only. acquiring intelli- 
gence information and that assassination was not proposed by them.’ 

The cable from the Havana Station was received at Headquarters 
on the night of July 20. The duty officer, who was summoned to Head- 
quarters ‘from his home, contacted Tracy Barnes, Deputy to. Richard 
Bissell, CIA’s Deputy Director for Plans and the man in charge of 


— 4 a a ε - 
1A cable ,[οἬρδδαυκείονε requesting any intelligence needs supports this account. 


or ος 
rn rc 
. 
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CIA’s covert action directorate, The duty officer also contacted J. C. 
King, Chief of the Western Hemisphere Division within the Director- 
ate for Plans.' . ΕΝ 
Following their instructions, he sent a cable to the Havana Station 
early in the morning of July 21, stating: “Possible removal top three 
leaders is receiving serious consideration at HQS.” The cable in- 
quired whether the Guban was sufficiently motivated to risk jarranging 
an accident” involving Raul Castro and advised that the station coul 
“at discretion contact subject to determine willingness to cooperate 
and his suggestions on detaiis”. Ten thousand. dollars was authorized 
as payment “after successful completion,” but no advance payment 
was permitted because of the ibility that the Cuban was a double 
agent. According to the case officer, this cable represented “quite a 
departure from the conventional activities we’d been asked to handle.” 
(Case Officer interview, 8/4/75, p. 2) ? 

‘The case officer contacted the Cuban and told him of the proposal. 
The case officer avoided the word “assassinate” but made it clear that 
the CIA contemplated an “accident to neutralize this leader’s [Raul’s]} 
influence.” (Case Officer interview, 8/4/75, p. 2) After being assured 
that his sons would be given a college education in the event of his 
death, the Cuban agreed to take a “calculated risk,” limited to possibili- 
Em hoy might pass as accidental. (Cable, Havana to Director, 

‘Taomediately after returning to the station the case officer was told 
that a cable had just arrived stating: “Do not pursue ref. Would 
like to.drop matter.” (Cable, Director to Hevana, 7/22/60; Memo 
to I. G., 1/17/75) This cable was signed by Tracy Barnes. 

' It was, of course, too late to “drop the matter” since the Cuban 
had already left to contact Raul Castro. When the Cuban returned, he 
told the case officer that he had not had an opportunity to arrange an 
accident. 

(ἐδ) Poison Cigars ᾿ 

- A notation in the records of the Operations Division, CLA’s Office 
of Medical Services, indicates that on August 16, 1960, an official was 
given a box of Castro’s favorite cigars with instructions to treat them 
with lethal poison. (I. G. Report, p. 21) The cigars were contaminated 
with a botulinum toxin so potent that a person would die after putting 
one in his mouth. (I. G. Report, p. 22) The official reported that the 
cigars were ready on October 7, 1960; TSD notes indicate that they 
were delivered to an unidentified person on February 13, 1961. (I. G. 
Report, p. 22) The record does not disclose whether an attempt was 
made to pass the cigars to Castro. 


"27 he duty officer testified that he must have gpoken with King because he would not 
otherwise have signed the cable “by direction, J. €. King.” (Duty Officer, 8/11/75, p. 16) 
He alsc--would “very definitely” have read the cable to Barnes before sending it, because 


that reason: “[IJ]t was an unusual t of {cable], and I say this because I can remember 
it 15 years tater” (Duty Officer, s/t ᾿ 
saw the cable, he “swallowed hard.” ( 


e duty officer remembered the cable and some of the surrounding facts for precisely 
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(b) Use-of Underworld Figures—Phase I (Pre-Bay of Pigs) - 
(ἡ) The Initial Plan’ ~ ms : 


In August 1960, the CIA took steps to enlist members of the criminal 
underworld. with gambling syndicate contacts to aid in assassinating 
Castro. The origin of the plot is uncertain. According to the 1967 


2 


Inspector General’s Report, 


«4. 


Bissell recalls that the idea originated with J. C. King, then Chief of W. H. 
Division, although King now recalls having only had limited:knowledge of such 
a plan and at a much later date—about mid-1962. (T. G. Report, p. 14) 

Bissell testified that: : 


I remember a conversation which I would have put in ea.*yv autumn or late 
summer between myself and Colonel Edwards [Director of the Office of Security], 
and I havé some dim recollection of some earlier conversation I had had with 
Colonel J. C. King, Chief of the Western Hemisphere Division, and the subject 
matter of both of those conversations was a capability to eliminate Castro if 
such action should be decided upon. (Bissell, 6/9/75, p.19) 


The earliest concrete evidence of the operation is a conversation 
between DDP Bissell and Colonel Sheffield Edwards, Director of the 
Office of ‘Security.?. Edwards recalled that Bissell:asked him to lo- 
cate someone who could assassinate Castro. (Edwards, 5/30/75, pp. 
2-3) Bissell confirmed that. he requested Edwards to find someone 
to assassinate Castro and believed that Edwards raised the idea of con- 
tacting members of a gambling syndicate operating in Cuba.? (Bis- 
sell, 6/9/75, pp. 71-73) i 

Edwards assigned the mission to the Chief of the Operational Sup- 
port Division of the Office of Security. The Support Chief recalled 
that Edwards had said that he and Bissell were looking for someone 
to “eliminate” or “assassinate” Castro. (Operational Support Chief, 
hereinafter “O.C.”, 5/30/75, pp. 6-8, 95-96) * a a 

Edwards and the Support Chief decided to rely on Robert A. Maheu 
to recruit someone “tough enough” to handle the job. (O.C., 5/30/75, p. 
8) Maheu was an'ex-F BI agent who had entered into a career as ἃ 
private investigator in 1954. A former FBI associate.of Maheu’s was 
employed in the’ CIA’s Office of Security and, had ‘arranged for the 
CIA to'use Maheu in several sensitive covert operations in which “he 
didn’t want to have an Agency person or a government person get 
caught.” ¢ (O.C.;,.5/80/75, p. 158) Maheu was initially paid a monthly ' 


1The Inspector General’s Report placed the conversation between Edwards and Bissell 
in August 1960. Bissell testified that he would not have remembered the exact month 
without having been shown the Inspector General’s Report, but that “I ‘would have remem- 
bered initial conversations early in the autumn of 1960” (Bissell, Siar. p. 18). 

5 Although: Castro closed the gambling casinos in Cuba when ke firat came to power, 
they were. reopened for ase by, foreign tourists in late February 1959, and remained open 
until late September 1961. ᾿ς τὸν : 

3 Howard Osborn. who became Director of the Office of Secufity in. 1964, told. the Com- 
mittee that ‘the DDP often drew upon personnel of the Office of Security. which was 


within a different directorate, because of the contacts and expertise that Security personnel. 
developed in the field, This is an example of operations being carried out across formal 
organization Unes. The fact that Bissell called on Edwards might indicate that Bissell 
had _ already formulated a plan and was relying on Edwards to put it in to practice. 
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retainer by the CLA of $500, but it was. terminated after his detective 
. agency became more lucrative. (O.C., 5/30/75, pp. 13-14; I.G. Report, 
p. 15) The Operational Support Chief had served as Maheu’s case 
officer since the Agency first began using Maheu’s services, and by 
1960 they had become close personal friends, (Maheu, 7/30/75, p. 6) 

Sometime in late August or early September 1960, the Support 
Chief approached Maheu about the proposed operation. (O.C. 5/30/ 
75, p. 9; Maheu, 7/29/75, p. 6) As Maheu recalls the conversation, the 
Support Chief asked him to contact John Rosselli, an underworld fig- 
ure with possible gambling contacts in Las Vegas, to determine if he 
would participate in a plan to “dispose” of Castro. (Maheu, 7/29/75, 
p. 8) The Support Chief testified, on the other hand, that it was 
io who raised the idea of using Rosselli. (O.C., 5/30/75, pp. 15- 
16 ᾿ 
᾿ς _Maheu had known Rosselli since the late 1950’s. (Maheu, 7/29/75, 
pp. 58-60) Although Maheu claims not to have been aware of the 
extent of Rosselli’s underworld connections and activities, he recalled 
that “it was certainly evident to me that he was able to accomplish 
things in Las Vegas when nobody else seemed to get the same kind of 
. attention.” (Maheu, 7/29/75, p. 60) 

The ‘Sup ort Chief had previously met Rosselli at Maheu’s home. 

_ (Maheu, 799/5, p. 8) The Support Chief and Maheu each claimed 

that the. other had raised the idea of using Rosselli, and Maheu said 
. the Chief was aware that Rosselli had contacts with the gambling 
_ syndicate. (Maheu, 7/29/75, p. 8; O.C., 5/80/75, pp. 15-16) —- 
__ ‘At first Maheu was reluctant to become involved in the operation 
- because it ‘might interfere with his relationship with his new client, 
Howard Hughes.? He finally agreed to participate because he felt that 
he owed the Agency a committment. (0.C., 5/30/75, pp. 12-13, 103) 
_ The Inspector General’s Report states that: | : 
Edwards and Maheu agreed that Maheu would approach Rosselli as the repre- 


sentative of businessmen with interests in Cuba who saw the elimination of 
-Castro as the first essential step to the recovery of their investments. (1.G. 


. Report, p. 16) 


The Support Chief also recalled that Maheu was to use this cover 
' story when he presented the plan to Rosselli, (O.C., 5/30/75, p. 16) 
but Rosselli said that the story was developed after he had been con- 
tacted; and-was used as a mutual “cover” by him, the Chief, and Maheu 
in ‘dealing with Cubans who were subsequently recruited for the 
roject. (Rosselli, 6/24/75, pp. 16-17) The Support Chief testified that 
aheu was told to offer money, probably $150,000, for Castro's assassi- Ὁ 
nation.® (O.C., 5/30/75, pp. 16, 111; Memo, Osborn to DCI, 6/24/66) 
(i). Contact With the Syndicate - . . 
According to Kosselli, he and Maheu met at the Brown Der’ 
Restaurant. in Beverly Hills in early. September 1960. Rosselli testi- 


Cuba. Ἢ ᾿ 
hea told the Coromittes that at that time, Hughes was becoming an important 
A’s ansassination plot was hindering his work 


with reapect te the amount that was 
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fied that Maheu told him that “high government officials” needed his 
cooperation in. getting rid of Castro, and that he asked him to help — 
recruit: Cubans to do the job. (Rosselli, 6/24/75,'p: 8) Maheu’s recol- Ὁ 
lection of that'meeting was that “I informed him that I had been . 
asked by my Government to solicit his cooperation in this particular 
venture.” (Maheu, 7/29/75, P: 9 αὐ δὶ ΝΞ 
Maheu statedthat Rosselli “was very hesitant; about participating 
in the project,and he finally said that he felt that he had an obliga- 
tion to his government, and he finally agreed to participate.” (Maheu, 
7/29/75, p. 10) Meheu and Rosselli both testified that Rosselli in- - 
sisted 6n:meeting with a representative of the Government. (Maheu, 
7/29/75, p. 9; Rosselli, 6/24/75, Ρ' 9) ΕΝ “ΝΝ 
A nieeting ‘was arranged for Maheu and Rosselli with the Support 
Chief..at_ the: Plaza Hotel in New York. The “Inspector General’s 
Report placed:the meeting on September 14, 1960. (1.0. Report, p. 16) 
Rosselli testified that he could not recall the precise date of the meet- 
ing, but that it. had occurred during Castro’s:ivisit to the United . 
Nations, which the New York Times Index placed from September 18 
through September 28, 1960. (Rosselli, 6/24/75,p.10) | 
The Support Chief testified that he was introduced to Rosselli as a 
business associate of Maheu. He said that Mahew told Rosselli that - 
Makeu represented international business interests, which were pool- 
ing money to pay for the assassination of Castro. (O.C., 5/30/75, p. 26) 
Rosselli claimed that Maheu told him at that time that the Support 
Chief was with the-CIA, (Rosselli, 6/24/75, Fp. at. 85) ΝΣ 
It was.arranged that Rosselli would go to Florida and recruit Cu- | 
bans ‘for. the operation. (Rosselli, 6/24/75, pp. 11-12) Edwards in- Ὁ 
formed Bissell that contact had been made with the gambling syndi- 
“eate. (Bissell, 6/9/75, pp. 20-21 ; I.G. Report, p.17)- a 
During the week of September 24, 1960 the Support Chief, Maheu, 
and Rosselli met in Miami to work out the details of the operation. ᾿ 
(O.C. 5/30/75, pp. 25-26; Rosselli, 6/24/75, p. 12; 1.6. Report, p. 18) 
Rosselli used the cover name “John Rawlston” and represented him- 
self to the Cuban contacts as dn agent of “* * * some business ᾿ 
interests-of Wall Street that had * * * nickel interests and properties 
around in Cuba, and I was getting financial assistance from them.” 
(Rosselli, $/24/75, pp. 9,17 ΝΣ 
Maheu handled the details of setting up the operation and keeping 
the. Support. Chief informed of developments. After Rosselli and | 
Maheu had been in Miami for a short time, and.certainly prior to. 
October 18.? Rosselli introduced Maheu to two individuals on whom: 


1The weight of the testimony indivates that Rosselli realized the CIA was behind the 
assassination attemot at.an early stage. Mahue substantially confirmed his account (Mahue, 
7/29/75, Ὁ. 111) The support chief recalled that about three weeks after the New York 
meee ng, Rosselli told him, “I am not kidding, I know who you ‘work for.” (0.C., 5/30/75, 


I records reveal that 


Pp 15-16) 5 FB 
ollins): were registered at the Kennilworth from Octo- 


᾿ ἐδ 


Caper 
Le at 
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Rosselli intended to rely: “Sam Gold,” who would serve as ἃ “back-up 
man” (Rosselli, 6/24/75, Φ' 15), or “key” man (Maheu, 7/29/75, 
Ρ. 17), and “Joe,” whom “Gold” said would serve as a courier to Cuba 
and make arrangements there. (1.G., Report p. 19) The Support 
_ Chief, who was using the name “Jim Olds,” said he had met “Sam” 
and “Joe” once, and then only briefly. (O.C., 5/30/75, pp. 26-29) 
“The Support Chief testified that he learned the true identities of 
his associates one morning when Maheu called and asked him to 
examine the “Parade” supplement to the Miami Times.* An article on 
the Attorney General’s ten-most-wanted criminals list revealed that 
“Sam Gold” was Momo Salvatore Giancana, a Chicago-based gang- 
‘ater and “Joe” was Santos Trafficante, the Cosa Nostra chieftain 
in Cuba? (1.G., Report, B 19) The Support Chief reported his dis- 
- eovery to Edwards, (O.C. 5/30/75, pp. 31, 33) but did not know 
| whether Edwards reported this fact to his superiors. (O.C., 5/30/75, 
PP. 82, 41) The Support Chief testified that this incident occurred 
after “we were up to our ears in it,” ἃ month or so after Giancana had 
been brought into the operation, but prior to giving the poison pills to 
Rosselli. (O.C. 5/30/75, pp. 80, 44 | . ; 
-Maheu recalled that it was Giancana’s job to locate someone in 
Castro’s entourage who could accomplish the assassination. (Maheu, 
7/29/75, p. 19) and that he met almost daily with Giancana over 
_ a substantial period of time. (Maheu, 7/29/75, p. 18) Although Maheu 
᾿ described Giancana as playing a Pind role,” (Maheu, 7/29/75, p. 34) 
Rosselli claimed that none of the Cubans eventually used in the oper- 
ieee acquired through Giancana’s contacts. (Rosselli, 6/24/75, 
Ρ: 16). " 
(a) Las Vegas Wiretap - | 
In late October 1960, Maheu arranged for a Florida investigator, 
Edward DuBois, to place an electronic “bug” in a room in Las Ve as, 
(Maheu, 7/29/75, p. 86) “ DuBois’ employee, Arthur J. Balletti, flew 
to Vegas and installed a tap on the phone. (Maheu, 7/29/75, p. 38) 
The Support Chief characterized the ensuing events as a “Keystone 
Comedy act.” (O.C.,5/30/75, p. 68). On October 31, 1960, Balletti, be- 
lieving that the apartment would be vacant for the afternoon, left the 
wiretap. equipment unattended. A maid discovered the equipment and 
_ notified the local sheriff, who arrested Balletti and brought him to 
the jail. Balletti called Maheu in Miami, tying “Maheu into this thing 
up to his ear.” (0.C., 5/30/75, prs 36-37) Balletti’s bail was paid by 
Rosselli. (Rosselli, 6/24/75, p. 52) 
τς (2) CTA Involvement In The Wiretap.—The Committee received 
_ conflicting evidence on whether the Agency was consulted prior to 


tA search of supplements to all Miami - rs during this period did not reveal] the 

article described by the Support Chief, pepe ᾿ ᾿ 

ἢ 3 Sam Glancana was murdered in his home on June 20, 1975. 

q Ler ante made regular trips between Miami and Cuba on gambling syndicate business. 

Pe ὁ According Ὁ the Support Chief and Rosselli, DuBois had been requested to place what 

medt. Hallett Instead inataifed an sictronte tap 90 the phoDe’ (OG, 5/30/18, BD. ΟΥ̓ θα: 
; ronic on the phone. (0.C., + PP. 67-68 ; 

Maheu,. 7/29/75, pp. 36-37) P P pp 
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the installation of the tap. The Support Chief ‘testified that he had: 
called Edwards and cleared the placement of an electronic “bug” in, 
the. apartment prior to the installation of the tap. (O.C., 5/30/75, pp. . 
67-71) Maheu recalled that he had initially asked the Support Chief. | 
if the CIA :would handle the job,'and that the Chief had told him | 
that:.. oan a, 
He. would call Mr. Edwards and see if. they would have the capability of ᾿ 
accomplishing this * * * and that subsequently he informed me that Mr. Ed- | 
wards had said that they would not do it, but approved paying for it if we hired 
an independent, private detective to put it on. (Maheu, 7/29/75, p. 37) 
Qn-the other ‘hand, Edwards, in a May 14, 1962 memorandum for 
the: Attorney, General (discussed at length, infra, p. 181), stated that 
“At the time of the incident neither the Agency. nor the undersigned 
knew-of the proposed technical installation.” ? 
The Inspector General’s Report accepted’ Edwards’ assertion that 
“the Agency .was first unwitting and then a reluctant accessory after . 
the fact,” but; offered no further evidence to support that contention. _ 
(1,6. Report, p, 67 ΝΕ ᾿ 
The Committee also received conflicting evidence concerning 
whether the tap had been placed to keep Giancana in Miami or to - 
check on security. leaks. The Support Chief testified that during the ἡ 
early.stages of negotiations with the gambling. syndicate, Maheu in- - 
fortried him that a girl friend of Giancana was having an affair with - 
the target of the tap. Giancana wanted Mahew to bug, that person’s 
room; otherwise, Giancana threatened to fly to,Las Vegas himself. 
Mahieu was cdncerned that Giancana’s departure would disrupt the . 
negotiations, and secured the Chief’s permission to arrange for a bug to - 
insure Giancana’s presence and cooperation. (0.C., 5/30/75, pp. 68- 
69) Maheu substantially confirmed this account. (Maheu, 7/29/75, . 
pp. 20+30)F 5 ΠῚ, ts a 7 | 
There is some evidence, however, suggesting that the-CIA itself . 
may have instituted the tap to determine whether Giancana was leak- . 
ing information about his involvement in an sssassination attempt 


2 Regardiess of whether the CIA {initially authorized the tap, it 15. apparent that the © 
CIA pala for the tap. DuBois. told FBI agents that Maheu had paid him a retainer of 
$1,000. (File R~505, p. 14). The Suppurt Chief confirmed that CIA aindirectly® paid for 
the tap. because ‘we aid Maheu ἃ certain amount of money, and he just-paid it out of 


a. , 
room to determine the.occupant’s relationship with Glancans’s girl friend. (Shimon, 
9/20/75, Ὁ. 41) Shimon stated that Giancana had told bim:-that Giancana had paid 
Mashen’ $5,000 for the tap. that the CIA had not known about-the tap ix advance, and 


A 
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against Castro An October 18, 1960 memorandum from J. Edgar 
foover to Bissell, stated that “a source whose reliability has not been 
tested” reported : 

-{D]uring recent conversations with several friends, Giancana stated that 
Fidel Castro was to be done away with very shortly. When doubt was expressed 

. Tegarding this statement, Giaucana reportedly assured those present that Castro’s 
assassination wouid occur in November. Moreover, he ailegedly indicated that 
he had already met with the assassin-to-be on three occasions, * * * Giancana 
claimed that everything has been perfected for the killing of Castro, and that 

the “assassin” had arranged with a girl, not further described, to drop a “pill” in 
some drink or food of Castro’s. (Memo, Hoover to DCI (Att: DDP), 10/18/80) 

Rosselli testified that Maheu had given him two explanations for 

the tap on different occasions: First, that Giancana was concerned 

that his girl friend was having an affair; and, second, that he had 

arranged the tap to determine whether Giancana had told his girl 

_ friend about the assassination plot, and whether she was spreading the 

. story. (Rosselli, 6/24/75, pp. 47-48) Maheu gave the second explana- 
tion to the FBI when he was questioned about his involvement in the 
tap (Summary File by FBI), and Edwards wrote in the memoran- 

_ dum tothe Attorney General: _ ΝΣ 

_ Maheu stated that Sam Giancana thought that [Giancana’s girl friend] might 

- know of the proposed operation and might pass on the information to * * * a 
friend of [Giancana’s girl friend]. (Memo Edwards to Attorney General, 5/14/82) 

ἐπὶ (2) Consequences Of The Wiretap.—Edwards told Maheu that if he 
was “approached by the FBI, he could ‘refer them to me to be briefed 
that he was engaged in an intelligence operation directed at Cuba”. 

Memo, Edwards te Attorney General, 5/14/ 6) FBI records indicate 
that on April 18, 1961, Maheu informed the FBI that the tap involved 
the CIA, and suggested that Edwards be contacted. (Memo 4/20/61) 
Edwards subsequently informed ‘the Bureau that the CIA would 
object to Maheu’s prosecution because it might reveal sensitive infor- 
mation relating to the abortive Bay of Pigs invasion.? 

“In a memo dated April 24, 1962, Herbert J. Miller, Assistant At- 
torney General, Criminal Division, advised the Attorney General that 
the “national interest” would preclude any prosecutions based upon 
the tap. Following a briefing of the Attorney General by the CIA, a 

decision was made not to prosecute.* 


(iv) Poison Is Prepared And Delivered to Cuba 
_ ΤῊ Θ. Inspector General’s Report described conversations among Bis- 
sell, Edwards, and the Chief of the Technical Services Division 


Dp 
lowing every kind of cover that I had tried to arrange to 
suelli said that’ be told ‘Giancan : 


Senator Long that 
58-60). As . resul 
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(TSD),.concerning the most effective method of poisoning Castro. 
(LG. Report, pp. 28-33) There is some evidence that Giancana or 
Rosselli originated the idea of depositing a poison pill in Castro’s 
drink to give the “asset” a chance to escape. (1.G. Report, p. 25) The 
Support Chief recalled Rosselli’s request for something “nice and 
clean, without getting into any kind of out and out ambushing”, pref- 
erably a poison that would disappear without a trace. (O.C. 5/30/75, 
p. 116)-The Inspector General’s Report cited the Support Chief as 
stating that the Agency had first considered a “gang and-style kill- 
ing” in which Castro would be gunned down. Giancana reportedly 
opposed the idea’ because it would be difficult to recruit someone for 
such a dangerous operation, and suggested instead the. use of poison. 
(1.G. Report, p.25) ΝΣ 

Edwards rejected the first batch of pills prepared by TSD because 
they would not dissolve in water. A second batch, containing botu- 
linum toxin, “did the job expected of them” when tested on monkeys. 
(1.G. Report, pp. 25-26; O.C. 5/30/75, p. 48) The Support Chief 
received the pills.from TSD, probably in February 1961, with assur- 
ances that they were lethal,’ and then gave them to Rosselli. (O.C., 
5/30/75, p.43) 

The record clearly establishes’ that the pills were given to a Cuban 
for delivery:to the island some time prior to the Bay of Pigs invasion 
in mid-Aprit 1961. There are discrepancies in the record, however, con- 
cerning whether one or two attempts were made during that period, 
and the precise date on which the passage[s] occurred. The Inspector 
General 8 Report states that in late February or March 1961, Rosselli 
reported to the Support Chief that the pills had been delivered to. an 
official close.to Castro who may have received kickbacks from the 
gambling interests. (I.G. Report, p. 23) The Report states that the 
official returned the pills after a few weeks, perhaps because he had 
lost his position in the Cuban Government, and thus access to Castro, 
before he reéeived the pills. (I.G. Report, p. 28) The Report concludes 
that yet another attempt was made in April 1961, with the aid of a 
leading figure in the Cuban exile movement. "" 

Rosselli. and the Support Chief testified that the Cuban official de- 
scribed by the Inspector General as having made the first attempt was 
indeed involved in the assassination plot, and they ascribed his failure 
to a case of “‘cold feet.” (Rosselli, 6/24/75, p. 24; O.C. 5/30/75, p. 
44) Rosselli was certain, however, that only one attempt to assassinate 
Castro had been made prior to the Bay of Pigs,’ (Rosselli, 6/24/75, p. 
26) and the Support Chief and Maheu did not clarify the matter. It 
is possiblé then, that only one pre-Bay of Pigs attempt was made, and 
that the Cuban exile leader was the contact in the United States who 


arranged. for. the-Cuban described in the Inspector General’s Report 
to administer the poison. ΜΝ 


Με any ‘event, Rosselli told the Support Chief that. Trailicante be- 
lieved a certdin leading figure in the Cuban exile movement might be 
able to accomplish the assassination. (1.G. Report, p. 29)? The Inspec- 


en Pgerae of the TSD still extant when the 1.0. Report was written in 1967 -indicate 


frat the pills were tested on February 10 and delivered to the Support Chief sometime 


?The Support Chief testified th 1 
megting ihe Baba tony pestified at he met this Cuban only once,.and that after the 


ook, I don’t know [sic] like the CIA and you can’t tell me that thi isn’t 
CIA man.” The Support Chief recalled, “I don’t know ther I showed it or what, but 
he suspected that I wasn't what I was represented fo be Oe. ΡΩΝ ΚΌΝΩΝ but 
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tor General’s Report suggesis that this Cuban may have been receiving 
funds from Trafficante and other racketeers interested in securing 
“gambling, prostitution, and dope monopolies” in Cuba after the over- 
throw of Castro. The Report speculated that the Cuban was interested 
"in the assassination scheme as a means of financing the purchase of 
arms and communications equipment. (1.6. Report, p. 31) 

The Cuban claimed to have a contact inside a restaurant frequented 
by Castro. (Rosselli, 6/24/75, p. 21) As a prerequisite to the deal, he 
. demanded cash and $1.000 worth of communications equipment. (1.G. 
_ Report, pp. 31, 32; O.C., 5/30/75, p. 23) The Support Chief recalled 

that Colonel J. C. King, head of the Western Hemisphere Division, 
gave him $50,000 in Bissell’s office to pay the Cuban if he successfully 
assassinated Castro. (O.C., 5/36/75, pp. 17-21) The Support Chief 

. stated that. Bissell also authorized him to give the Cuban the requested 

electronics equipment. (O.C., 5/30/75, pp. 20-24) 
' _ Bissell testified that he did not doubt that some cash was given to 
the Support Chief, and that he was aware that the poison pills had 
been prepared. Bissell did not recall the meeting described above, 

and considered it unlikely that the Support Chief would have been 
- given the money in his office. (Bissell, 6/11/75, p. 40) The Inspector 

eneral’s. Report, relying on an Office of Security memorandum to the 
DDCI dated June 24, 1966, as well as on an interview with the person 
who signed the voucher for the funds, placed the amount passed at 
$10,000. (1.G. Report, pp. 31-32) If the Inspector General’s conclu- 
sions were correct, the funds which Bissell allegedly authorized were 
probably the advance payment to the Cuban, and not the $150,000 that 
was to be paid to him after Castro’s death. 

The record does clearly reflect, however, that communications equip- 
_ Ment was delivered to the Cuban 1 and that he was paid advance money 

to cover his expenses, probably in the amount of $10,000. (1.G. Report, 
p. 82) The money and pills were delivered at a meeting between 
Maheu, Rosselli, Trafficante, and the Cuban at the Fountainebleau 
᾿ Hotel in Miami. As Rosselli recalled, Maheu: 

* * * opened his briefcase and dumped a whole lot of money on his lap * * * 
and also came up with the capsules and he explained how they were going to be 
used. As far as I remember, they couldn’t be used in boiling soups and things like 
that, but they could be used in water or otherwise, but they couldn’t last for- 
ever. * * * It had to be done as quickly as possible. (Rosselli, 6/24/75, p. 21)? 

A: different version of the delivery of the pills to the Cuban was 
given to the Committee by Joseph Shimon, a friend of Rosselli and 
Giancana who testified that he was present when the passage occurred. 
Shimon testified that he had accompanied Maheu to Miami to see the 
third Patterson-Johansson World Heavyweight Championship fight, 
which took place on March 12, 1961. (Shimon, 9/20/75, pp. 6-8) 
According to Shimon, he, Giancana, Rosselli, and Maheu shared 2 
. suite in the Fountainebleau Hotel. During a conversation, Maheu 
stated that he had a “contract” to assassinate Castro, and had been 


1The Supoort Chief testified that a man from the communications office delivered the 
communications equipment that the Cuban had requested to Miami. (0.C., 5/30/75, p. 20) 
Maheu recalled delivering an automobile which he had been told contained communications 
equipment to.an empty lot. (Maheu, 7/29/75, p. 52) 

* Maheu denied that this dramatic event.ever occurred, and did not recall being present 
at-a meeting at which the. pills were passed. (Maheu, 7/29/75, pp. 40-41). Maheu di 
recall that the Support Chief showed him the pills in an envelope and told him that thr 
_ pills would be given to a Cuben. (Maheu, 7/20/75, p. 40) 
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provided witn-a “Hquid” by the CIA to accomplish the task. (Shimon. 
9/20/75, p. 9) ? Shimon testified that Maheu had said the liquid was to 
be put in Castro’s food, that Castro would become ill and die after two 
or three days, and that an autopsy would not reveal what had killed 
him. (Shimon, 9/20/75, pp. $10). oe 

Shimon testified that the Cuban was contacted outside the Boom 
Boom. Room ofthe Fountainebleau Hotel. Shimon.said that Rosselli 
left with the Cuban, and that Maheu said, “Johnny’s going to handle 
everything, this is Johnny’s contract.” (Shimon,. $790/75, p. 11) 
Shimon testified that Giancana subsequently told him “I am not in it, 
and they are asking me for the names of some guys who used to work 
in casinos.-* * * Maheu’s conning the hell out of the CIA.” (Shimon, 
9/20/75, p.12).- . con 

Shimon testified ‘that a few days later, he received a phone call 
from Maheu, who said: “* * * did you see the paper? Castro’s ill. He’s 
going to be sick two or three days. Wow, we got him.” (Shimon, 
9/20/75, p. 12) 3. " a 

Rosselli testified that he did not recall Shimon’s having been present 
when the pills ‘were delivered to the Cuban. (Rosselli, 9/22/75, p. 5) 
Maheu recalled having seen the fight with Rosselli and Giancana, but 
did not recall whether Shimon had been present, and denied that the 
poison had been delivered in the lobby of the Fountainebleau. (Maheu 
9/23/75, pp. 14-15) ᾿ ᾿ς 

The attempt met with failure. According to the Inspector General’s 
Report, Edwards: believed the scheme failed because Castro stopped 
visiting the restaurant where the “asset” was employed. Maheu sug- 
gested an alternative reason. He recalled being informed that after the 
pills had’ been delivered to Cuba, “the go signal still had to be re- 
ceived before in fact they were administered.” (Maheu, 9/23/75, p. 42) 
He testified that he was informed by the Support Chief sometime after 
the operation that the Cubans had an opportunity to administer the 
pills to Fidel Castro and either Che Guevarra or Raul Castro, but that 
the “go signal” never came. (Maheu. 7/29/75, pp. 43-44, 60-61) Maheu 
did not. know who was responsible for giving the signal. (Maheu, 9/23/ 
75, pp. 44~45.) The Cuban subsequently returned the cash and the pills. 
(Ο.Ο, 5/80/75, pp..19-20; Memo, Osborn to DCI, 6/24/66) 

The date:of the Cuban operation is unclear. The Inspector General’s 
Report places it in March-April 1961, prior to the Bay of Pigs. (1.G. 
Report, ‘p. 29) Shimon’s testimony puts it around March 12, 1961. 
Bissell testified that the effort against Castro was called off after the 
Bay of Pigs, (Bissell, 6/11/75, p. 52) and Maheu testified that he had 
no involvement in the operation after the Bay of Pigs. (Maheu, 
9/23/75, ‘p. 50) The Support Chief however, was certain that it oc- 
cured during early 1962. (O.C.. 5/30/75, pp. 417-48) . | 


(c) Use of Underworld Figures: Phase II (Post.Bay of Pigs) 
(ὦ) Change'in Leadership 


+} Maheu ‘said that the poison, which he was shown on one occacion by the Support Chief, 
consisted of five:or six gelatin capsules filled with a Hquid. (Maheu, 9/23/75, pp. 35-36) 
Ν f son as “capsules.” (Rosselli, 9/22/75, p. 4)..... . ᾿ 
The Committee has been unable to locate the newspaper account described by Shimon. 
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II, continuing with the transfer of the operation to William Harvey 
in late 1961.1 The distinction between a clearly demarcated Phase I and 
Phase II may be an artificial one, as there is considerable evidence that 
the operation was continuous, perhaps lying dormant for the period 
immediately following the Bay of Pigs,? - | ε 

In early 1961, Harvey was assigned the responsibility for establish- 
ing a general capability within the CIA for disabling foreign leaders, 
including assassination as a “last resort.” (Bissell, 6/9/75, p. 73; 
Harvey, 6/25/75, pp. 34-35) The capability was called Executive 
Action and was later included under the cryptonym ZR/RIFLE. Ex- 
ecutive Action and the evidence rélating to its connection to the 
“White House” and to whether or not it involved action as well as 
“capability” is discussed extensively infra in Section (IIT) (c), p. 181. 

arvey’s notes reflect that Bissell asked him to take over the 

gambling syndicate operation from Edwards and that they discussed 
the “application of ZR/RIFLE program to Cuba” on November 16, 
1961. (1.G. Report, p. 39) Bissell confirmed that the conversation took 
place and accepted the November date as accurate. (Bissell, 7/17/75, 
pp. 12-13) He also testified that the operation “was not reactivated, 
in other words, no instructions went out to Rosselli or to others * * * 
to renew the attempt, until after I had left the Agency in February 
1962.” (Bissell, 6/11/75, pp. 52-53.) Harvey agreed that his conversa- 
tion with Bissell was limited to exploring the feasibility of using the 
gambling syndicate against Castro, (Harvey, 7/11/75, p.60) 

“Richard Helms replaced Bissell as DDP in February 1962. As such, 
he was Harvey’s superior. The degree to which Helms knew about and 
participated in the assassination plot is discussed in the section of this 
Report dealing with the level to which the plots were authorized 
within the Agency. 


(it) The Operation Is Reactivated 


In early April 1962, Harvey, who testified that he was acting on 
“explicit orders” from Felms, (Harvey, 7/11/75, p. 18), requested 
Edwards to put him in touch with Rosselli. (Edwards memo, 
5/14/62) The Support Chief first introduced Harvey to Rosselli in 
᾿ Miami, where Harvey told Rosselli to maintain his Cuban contacts, 
but not to deal with Maheu or Giancana, (0.C., 5/30/75, p. 50; Ros- 
selli, 6/24/75, pp. 27-30) whom he had decided were “untrustworthy” 
and “surplus.” (Harvey, 6/25/75, p. 65) The Support Chief recalled 
that initially Rosselli did not trust Harvey although they subse- 
quently developed a close friendship. (O.C., 5/30/75, p. 52) 


1 Harvey had a long background in clandestine activities. At: the time the gambling 
syndicate ‘operation was moved under Harvey's supervision, he was responsible for a 
number of important activities and soon thereafter was selected to head of Task Force 
W, the CIA component of the Kennedy Administration’s cover effort to oust Castro. 

* Harevy said that he took over a “going operation” from Edwards (1.6. Report, p. 42; 
Harvey, 6/25/75, p. 67) and emphasized that: “1 would like to make as clear as I can 
that there was no Phase 1, Phase 2 in this. This is an ongoing matter which I ‘was 
injected into * * *, (Harvey, 6/25/75, p. 90) 

Continuity was provided by retaining the Support Chief as the case officer. for the 
project well into May 1962. During interviews for the Inspector General’s Report, the 
Support Chief recalled that there was “something. going on” between the Bay of Pigs and 
Harvey’s assumption of control (1.G. Report, ἡ. 43). When testifying before the Com 
mittee, the Support Chief firmly recalled several trips to Miami in the fall of 1961, an? . 

right up to the time I turned it over to Harvey I was in and out of Miami.” (0.C 
5/30/75, pp. 89-90) - . 
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Harvey, the Support Chief and Rosselli met for a second time in 
New York: on April 8-9, 1962. (I.G. Report, p. 43) .A. notation made 
during this time-in the files of the Technical Services Division indi- 
cates that four poison pills were given to the Support Chief on April 18, 
1962. (1.6. Report, pp. 46-47) The pills were passed to Harvey, who 
arrived in Miami on April 21, and found Rosselli already in touch 
with the same Cuban who had been involved in the pre-Bay of Pigs 
pill passage. (1.6; Report, p. 47) He gave the pills to Rosselli, ex- 
plaining that'“these would work anywhere and at any time with any- 
thing.” (Rosselli, 6/24/75, p. 31) Rosselli testified that he told Harvey 
that the Cubans intended to use the pills to assassinate Che Guevara as 
well as Fidel and-Raul Castro. According to Rosselli’s testimony, 
Harvey approved of the targets, stating “everything is all right, what 
they want to do.” (Rosselli, 6/24/75, Ὁ. 34) : 

The Cuban requested arms and equipment as a guid pro quo for 
carrying out the ‘assassination operation. (O.C.. 5/80/75, pp. 53-54) 
With the help of the CIA’s Miami station which ran covert opera- 
tions against Cuba (JM/WAVE), Harvey procured explosives, deto- 
nators, rifles, handguns, radios, and boat radar costing about $5,000. 
(I.G. Report, p..49) Harvey and the chief of the JM/WAVE 
station rented a U-Haul truck under an assumed name and delivered 
the equipment té.a parking lot. (Harvey, 6/25/75, p. 63) The keys 
were given to Rosselli, who watched the delivery with the Support 
Chief from aeross.the street. (O.C., 5/30/75, pp. 92-93) The truckload 
of equipment was finally picked up by either the Cuban or Rosselli’s 
agent. (I.G. ‘Report, pp. 49-50; Rosselli, 6/24/75, p. 40) Harvey testi- 
fied that.the' arms “could” have been for use in the assassination 
attempt, but’that.they were not given to the Cuban.solely for that 
purpose. (Harvey, 7/11/75, p. 9) -_ 

_ Rosselli képt Harvey informed of the operation’s progress. Some- 
time in May 1962, he reported that the pills and guns ‘had arrived in 
Cuba. (Harvey, p. 64; Rosselli, 6/24/75, pp. 34, 42-43) On 
June 21, he told Harvey that the Cuban had dispatched a three-man 
team to Cuba. The Inspector General’s report described the team’s 
mission as “vague” and conjectured that the team would kill Castro or 
recruit others to do the job, using the poison pills if the opportunity 
arose. (I.G. Report, 6/2/75, Ὁ. 51) ἊΝ 

Harvey met. Rosselli in Miami on September 7 and 11, 1962. The 


Cuban was reported. to be preparing to send in another three-man 
team to penetrate Castro’s bodyguard. Harvey was told that the pills, 
referred:to as “the medicine,” were still “safe” in Cuba. (Harvey, 
6/25/75, p.:108 ; 1.6. Report. p. 51) a 

. Harvey testified that by this time he had grave doubts about whether 
the operation: would ever take place, and told Rosselli that “there’s not 
much likelihood that this is going anyplace, or that it ‘should be con- 
tinued.”’ (Harvey, 6/25/75, p. 104) The second team never left for 
Cuba, claiming that “conditions” in Cuba were not right. (1.G. Report, 
pp. 51-52) During early January 1963, Harvey paid Rosselli 
$2,700 to defray the Cuban’s expenses. (I.G. Report, p. 52). Harvey 
terminated: the operation in mid-February 1963,’ At a meeting 
with Rosselli in Los Angeles, it was agreed that Rosselli would taper 
off his communications with the Cubans. (1.6. Report, pp. 52~53) 
Rosselli testified .that he simply brol:e off. contact with the Cubans. 
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However, he never informed them that the offer of $150,000 for 
Castro’s assassination had been withdrawn.) (Rosselli, 6/24/75, p. 45) 
The agency personnel who dealt with Rosselli attributed his motiva- 
tion to patriotism 2 and testified that he was not aid for his services. 
According to the Support Chief, Rosselli “paid is way, he paid his 
own hotel fees, he paid his own travel. * * * And he never took a 
nickel, he said, no, as long as it is for the Government of the United 
stan this is the least I can do, because I owe it a lot.” (O.C., 5/30/75, 
p.2 
Edwards agreed that Rosselli was “never paid a cent,” (Edwards, 
5/30/75, p. 16) and Maheu testified that “Giancana was paid nothing 
at all, not even for expenses, and that. Mr. Rosselli was given a pittance 
that did not even begin to cover his expenses.” (Maheu, 7/29/75, p. 68) 
It is clear, however, that the CIA did pay Rosselli’s hotel bill during 
his ‘stay in Miami in October 1960.3 The CIA’s involvement with Ros- 
selli caused the Agency some difficulty during Rosselli’s subsequent 
prosecutions for fraudulent gambling activities and living in the 
country under an assumed name.* 


(4) Plans in Early 1963 


Two plans to assassinate Castro were explored by Task Force W, 
the CIA section then concerned with covert Cuban operations, in early 


1963. Desmond Fitzgerald (now decéased), Chief of the Task Force, - 


asked his assistant to determine whether an exotic seashell, rigged 
to explode, could be deposited in an area where Castro commonly went 
skin diving. (Assistant, 9/18/75, p. 28) Tlie idea was explored by the 
Technical Services Division and discarded as impractical. (Helms, 
6/13/75, p. 185; 1.6. Report, p. 77) | 

_ Asecond plan involved having James Donovan (who was negotiat- 
ing with Castro for the release of prisoners taken during the Bay of 
Pigs operation) present Castro with a contaminated diving suit.’ 
(Colby, 5/21/75, pp. 38-39) | 


1“Q: As far as those Cubans knew, then the offer which they understood from you to 
come from Wall Street was still outstanding? 

“A:T don't know if they still think so * * * I didn’t see them after that to tell them 
that. (Rosselli, 6/24/75, P. 45)” 

2 Rosselli claims that he was motivated by “honor and dedication.” (Rosselli, 6/24/75, 


p. 5 
. In 1943, Rosselli had been convicted of extorting money from motion picture producers 

to insure studios against labor strikes, and during the period of his contacts with the CIA, 
Rosselli was deeply involved in hotel and gambling operations in Las Vegas. (File R-505, 
Summary of FBI Documents) It is possible that ke believed cooperating with the govern- 
ment in the assassination onezation might serve him well in the future. 

3FBI reports reveal that Rosselli’s expenses at the Kennilworth Hotel, where he was 
registered from October 11-30, 1960, under the name of J. A. Rollins, were paid by Maheu. 
FBI file summary p. 10) Maheu’s expenses were reimbursed by the CIA. 

4In May 1966, the FBI threatened to deport Rosselli for living in the United. States 
under an assumed name unless he cooperated in an investigation of the Mafia. (Rosselli, 
_ whose true name 15 Filippo Saco, was born in Italy and was allegedly broucht illegally into 
the United States while still a child.) Rosselli contacted Edwards. who informed the 
FBI that Rosselli wanted to “keep square with the Bureau,” but was afraid that gangsters 
might kilt him for “talking.” (Memo, Osborn to FBI, 5/27/66) After Rosselli was 
arrested. for frandulent gambling activities at the Friars Club in Beverly Hills in 1967, 
he requested Harvey, who had left the Agency, to represent him. (Memo for Record by 
Osborn, 12/11/67) Harvey contacted the Agency and suggested that it prevent the prosecu- 
tion. (Osborn Memo, supra) Rosselli was subsequently convicted of violating United States 
intefatate gambling laws. In 1971, the CIA approached the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion’ Service, Department of Justice. to ‘forestall public disclosure of Rosselli’s past 
onerational activity with CIA’ that might occur if deportation proceedings were brought. 
(Letter. CIA to Select Committee, 7/21/75) It was agreed that CIA would be kept informed 
of developments in thet case. The deportation order is presently being litigated in the 
courts. 

5 Donovan was not aware of the plan. 
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The Inspector General’s Report dates this operation in January 
1963, when. Fitzgerald replaced Harvey as Chief of Task Force W, 
although if is unclear whether Harvey or Fitzgeraid conceived the 
plan. (1.G.: Report, p. 75) It is likely that the activity took place 
earlier, since Donovan had completed his negotiations by the 
middle of January 1963. Helms characterized the plan as “cockeyed.” 
(Helms, 6/13/75, p. 185) _ 

The Technical Services Division bought a diving suit, dusted the 
inside witha fungus that would produce a chronic skin disease (Ma- 
dura foot); and contaminated the breathing apparatus with a 
tubercule bacillus. The Inspector General’s Report states that the plan 
was abandoned because Donovan gave Castro a different diving suit on 
his own initiative. (I.G., Report, p. 75) Helms testified that the diving 
suit never left the laboratory... (Helms, 6/13/75, p. 135) 
co (e) AM/LASH 
(ὁ) Origin of the Project _ ες 

In early 1961, ἃ CIA official met with a highly-placed Cuban official 
to determine if the Cuban would cooperate in efforts against the 
Castro ‘regime. (I.G. Report, p. 78) The Cuban was referred to by 


the eryptonym AM/LASH.' The meeting was inconclusive, but led to 
subsequent meetings at which AM/LASH agreed to cooperate with the 


The CIA regarded AM/LASH as an important “asset” inside 
Cuba. As a high-ranking leader who enjoyed the confidence of Fidel 
Castro, AM/LASH could keep the CIA informed of the internal 
rorkings of the regime. (Case Officer 2, 8/1/75, pp. 28, 40) It was also 
believed that he might play a part in fomenting a coup within Cuba. 
(Case Officer 2, 8/1/75, p. 43) ? 

From the first contact wth AM/LASA. until the. latter part of 
1963, it was uncertain whether he would defect or remain in Cuba. 
His initial requests to the CIA and FBI for aid in defecting were re- 
buffed, (1.G. Report, pp. 80, 82-83) When Case Officer 1 joined the 
operation in June 1962, his assignment was to ensure that AM/LASH 
would “stay. in place and report to us.” (Case Officer 1, 8/11/75, p. 38) 
At a Théeeting in -the fall of 1908, AM/LASH 1 stated that 
he would remain in Cuba if he “could do something really significant 
for the.creation of ἃ new Cuba” and expressed a desire to plan the 
“execution” of Fidel Castro. (Case Officer 1 Contact Report) The 
subject of assassinating Castro was again discussed by AM/LASH 
and the case officer.at another meeting a few days later. Tne case 
officer’s contact report states that assassination was raised in dis- 
cussing -AM/LASH’s role in Cuba, and that AM/LASH was visibly 
upset. “It was not the act that he objected to, but merely the choice of 


*AM/LASH was the major. “asset” in the AM/LASH operation During this period the 
e 1 


either defections. or an attempt to produce information from dissidents, or perhaps 
esent. govern- 

ment in Cuba. (Case 

also involved in this second related program. 
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the word used to describe it. ‘Eliminate’ was acceptable.” (Case Officer 
1,Contact Report) ᾿ 

“-Bach case officer testified that he did not ask AM/LASH to assassi- 
nate Castro. The record clearly reveals, however, that both officers 
were aware of his desire to take such action. A cable to Headquarters 
reporting on a 1963 meeting with AM/LASH stated: 

‘Have no intention give AM/LASH physical elimination mission as requirement 
but recognize this something he could or might try to carry out on his own 
initiative.’ 

‘At a meeting late-in the fall of 1963, AM/LASH again raised the 
possibility of defecting, but indicated that he would be willing 
to continue working against the Castro Regime if he received firm 
assurances of American support. According to Case Officer 2, AM/ 
LASH requested military supplies, a device with which to protect 
himself if his plots against Castro were discovered, and a meeting 
say General Robert Kennedy. (Case Officer 2, 8/1/75, pp. 

Desmond Fitzgerald, Chief of the Special Affairs Staff,? agreed to 
meet AM/LASH and give him the assurances he sought. The Inspec- 
tor General’s Report states that Fitzgerald consulted with the DDP, 
Helms, who agreed that Fitzgerald should hold himself out as a 
ary representative of Attorney General Kennedy. (1.G. Report, 
p. 

Helms testified that he did not recall the conversation with Fitz- 
gerald. He also said that he had not consulted the Attorney General 
and speculated that his reason for not having done so might have been 
because. “this was so central to the whole theme of what we had been 
trying to do * * * (find someone inside Cuba who might head a gov- 
ernment and have a group to replace Castro). This is obviously what 
we had been pushing, what everybody had been pushing for us to t 
to do, and it is in that context that I would have made some remar 
like this.” (Helms, 6/13/75, p. 117) 

Helms recalled that he told Fitzgerald to “go ahead and say that 
from the standpoint of political support, the United States govern- 
ment will be behind you if you are successful. This had nothing to do 
with killings, This had only to do with the political action part of it.” 
(Helms, 6/13/75, p. 181) 

. Fitzgerald met AM/LASH in. late fall 1963 and promised him 
that the. United States would support a coup against Castro. (Case 


τ 1Case Officer 1 testified that AM/LASH discussed “eliminating” Castro, although he 
attributed such remarks to AM/LASH’s “mercurial” nature, and stated that no specific 
plans for assdissinations were ever discussed. (Case Officer 1, 8/11/75, pp. 39-41, 62) 
‘The Case Officer who took over the AM/LASH project in September 1963 recalled being 
-briefed by Case Officer 1 on AM/LASH's beHef that Castro's assassination was a necessary 
first step.in a coup. (Case Officer 2, 8/1/75,-p. 28). 

τ The second AM/LASH Case Officer described the context in which AM/LASH generally 
faised the topic of aseassination : ᾿ 

“You also must. recognize that AM/LASH- was a rather temperamental man whose tem- 

perament was of ἃ mercurial nature and whereas he may have said something like this in one 
fit.of pique, he would settle down and talk about organizing a regular military coup in the 
next breath.” (Case Officer 2, 8/1/75, ἢ. 29) 

‘ 2The Special Affairs Staff (SAS) was the name given to Task Force W in early 1963 
when Fitzgerald replaced Harvey «s heud of the covert Cuban operations. The AM/LASH 
Case Officers reported directly to Fitzgerald. + 
+ 5 ΠῊρ contact plan for the proposed meeting stated : eitzgerald will represent self as 
‘personal representative of Robert F. Kennedy who travelled to (foreign city) for spe- 
cific purpose meeting AM/LASH and giving him assurances of full support with a change 
of the present government in Cuba.” . 
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Officer 2, 8/1/75, p. 60) ? When later interviewed for the Inspector 
General’s Report, Fitzgerald recalled that AM/LASH repeatedly re- 
quested an assassination weapon, particularity a “high-powered rifle 
with telescopic sights that could be used to kill Castro from a dis- 
tance.” Fitzgerald stated that he told AM/LASH that the United 
States would have “no part of an attempt on Castro’s life.” (I.G. Re- 
port, p. 90).Case Officer 2 recalled that AM/LASH raised the pros- 
pect of assassinating Castro, but did not propose an explicit plan. 
(Case Officer 2, 8/1/75, pp. 62, 85) AM/LASH was, however, “con- 
vineed that Castro had to be removed from power before a coup could 
“be undertaken in Cuba.” (Case Officer 2, 8/1/75, p.61) | 
AM/LASH also requested high-powered rifles and grenades. (Case 
Officer 2, 8/1/75, p. 77) A memorandum by Case Officer 2 states: 
C/SAS [Fitzgerald] approved telling AM/LASH he would be given a cache 


inside Cuba. Cache could, if he requested it, include * * * high-powered rifles 
with scopes * * *,. - 


AM/LASH was told on November 22, 1968 that the cache would be 


dropped in Cuba. (Case Officer 2, 8/1/75, p. 92) ; 
(δ) The Poison Pen Device _ 

Another device offered to AM/LASH was a ball-point pen rigged 
with a hypodermic needle. (Case Officer 2, 8/1/75, p. 110) The needle 
was designed to be so fine that the victim would not notice its insertion. 
Case Officer 2, 8/1/75, p. 103) . 

According to the Inspector General’s Repo:'t, when Case Officer 2 
was interviewed in.1967, he stated that AM/LASH had requested the 
Agency to “dévise some technical means of doing the job that would 
re ΡΒ cause him to lose his own life in the try.” (16. Re- 
port, p. mo ΕΣ 

The Report concluded that: “although none of the participants so 
stated, it niay be inferred that they were seeking a means of assassina- 
tion of a sort that. AM/LASH might reasonably have been expected 
to have devised himself.”.(I.G. Report, p.92) . _ 

Fitzgerald’s-assistant told the Committee that the pen was intended 
to show “bona fides” and “the orders were to do something to get rid 
of Castro * *.* and we thought this other method might work whereas 
a rifle wouldn't.” (Assistant, 9/18/75, p. 26) ὍΝ ΝΣ 

Helms ‘confirmed that the pen was manufactured “to take care of 
a request froin him that he have some device for getting rid of Castro, 
for killing him, murdering him, whatever the case may be.” (Helms, 
6/13/75,p.118) |: ΕΟ 

ΤΕ * ἔῃ was a temporizing gesture.” (Helms, 6/11/75, p. 183) ? 


1Case Officer 2 was Bresent at the meeting. He did not recall whether Robert Kennedy's 
εἰ cer ν 


in his own . Ἷ 
version ἴδ. wh Cc es, some of which were 
written by th [ EE case officer, which establish that AM/LASH intended to 
. Kill Castro, and that the CIA knew his desire and endeavored. to supply the means 
τς that he needed. These doguments are set forth in the following text. 
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On November 22, 1963, Fitzgerald and the case officer met with 
AM/LASH and offered him the poison pen, recommending that he use 
Blackleaf-40, a deadly poison which is commercia'ly available. (Case 
Officer 2, 8/1/75, p. 112) The Inspector General’s Report noted that 
“it is likely that at the very moment President Kennedy was shot, a 
CLA officer was meeting with a Cuban agent * * * and giving him an 
assassination device for use against Castro.” (1.6, Report, p. 94) 

"Fhe case officer later recalled that AM/LASH did not “think much 
of the device,” and complained that CIA could surely “come up with 
something more sophisticated than that.” (1.6, Report, p. 93a). 

The case officer recalled offering the pen to AM/LASH, but could 
not remember whether AM/LASH threw it away then or tock it with 
him. (Case Officer 2, 8/1/75, pp. 105, 110) He did recall that AM/ 
LASH said he would not take the pen back to Cuba, but did not 
know what AM/LASH in fact did with the pen. (Case Officer 2, 
8/1/75, pp. 110-111) . | 

An entry in the CIA AM/LASH files written in 1965 states: 
Although Fitzgerald and the case officer assured AM/LASH on November 22, 
τ 1983 that CIA would give him everything he needed (telescopic sight, silencer, all 
the money-he wanted) the situation changed when the case officer and Fitzgerald 
left the meeting to discover that President Kennedy had been assassinated. Be- 
cause of this fact, plans with AM/LASH changed and it was decided that we 
could have no part in the assassination of a government -leader (including 
Castro) and would not.aid AM/LASH in this attempt * * *. AM/LASH was not 
informed of (this decision) until he was seen by the case officer in November, 


_In fact, however, assassination efforts involving AM/LASH con- 
tinued into 1965. 

(iit) Providing AM/LASH with Arms 

ΟἿΑ cables indicate that one cache of arms for AM/LASH was de- 
livered in Cuba in March 1964 and another in June. An entry in the 
AM/LASH file for May 5, 1964 states that the case officer requested 
the Technical Services Division to produce, on a “crash basis,” a 
silencer which would fit an FAL rifle. The contact report of a meeting 
between the case officer and a confidante of AM/LASH states that 
᾿ς AM/LASH -was subsequently informed that it was not feasible to 
make a silencer foranFALrifle. _ 

Toward the latter part of 1964, AM/LASH became more insistent 
that the assassination of the Cuban leadership was a necessary initial 
step. in a successful coup. (Case Officer 2, 8/1/75, pp. 129-133) A 
memorandum written in the fall of 1964 stated : | 
- AM/LASH was told ‘and fully understands that the United States Govern- 
ment cannot become involved to any degree in the “first step” of his plan. If he 
needs: support, he. realizes he will have to get it elsewhere. FYI: This is where 
B-1 could fit in nicely in giving any support he would request. 

Documents in-the AM/LASH file establish that in early 1965, the 
CIA put AM/LASH in contact with B-1, the leader of an anti-Castro 
group. As the Case Officer explained to the Inspector General : 

* * © What had happened was that SAS had contrived to put B-1 and AM/ 
LASH together in such a way that neither of them knew that the contact had 
been engineered by CIA. The thought was that B-1 needed a man inside and 
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AM/LASH wanted a silenced weapon, which CIA was unwilling to furnish to 
him directly. By. putting the two together, B+1 might get its man inside Cuba 
and AM/LASH might: get his silenced weapon—from B-1, (1.G., Report p. 101) 


A report οὐ ὃ meeting between a case officer and B-1:states that B-1, 
in his initial contacts with AM/LASH, discussed plans for assassinat- 
ing Castro. AM/LASH suggested that guerrilla raids against. Cuba 
should be:stepp up one month before the “attempt.on Fidel Castro” 

u 


to “preparé lic and raise the morale and resistance spirit of the 
people.” B-1 reported that : | : 


AM/LASH believed that the only solution to the problems in Cuba would be 
to get rid of Fidel ‘Castro. He is able either to shoot him with a silencer or 
place a bomb in some place where Fidel will be. He might use, for example, εἰ 
small bomb, that he can carry and place, or with his group attack the residence 
where Fidel lives * * * B-1 is going to provide AM/LASH with escape routes and 
_ places where -B-1 is-able. to pick him: up. He will memorize these points and. 
escape routes.* * * Next, B-1 is to provide AM/ASH either a silencer fora FAL 
or a rifle with ἃ silencer. — so 


A CIA document dated January 3, 1965 states that B—1, in a lengthy 
interview with a case officer, said that he and AM/LASH had reached 
firm agreement on the following poiits: 


1, B-1 ‘is τὸ provide AM/LASH with a silencer for the FAL; if this is im- 
possible, B1 is to cache in a designated location a rifle with a scope and silencer 
plus several bombs, concealed either in a suitcase, a lamp «7 some other conceal- 
ment device which he would be able to carry, and place ncxt:to Fidel Castro. 

2. B-1 is to provide AM/LASH with escape routes controlled by B-1 and 
not by the Americans. The lack of confidence built up by the Bay of Pigs looms 
large. ᾿ ... ΝΕ : 

8. Β-1 is. to. prepare one of the western provinces, either. Pinar del Rio or 
Havana, ‘with.arms caches and a clandestine underground mechanism. This 
would be a fall back position and a safe area where men and weapons are avail- 
able to the group. ᾿ 

4, B-1 is to be in Cuba one week before the elimination of Fidel, but no 


one, including AM/LASH, will know B-1’s location. 

5. B-1 is.to arrange for recognition by at least five Latin American countries 
as soon as Fidel is. neutralized and a junta is formed. This junta will be estab- 
lished even though Raul Castro and Che Guevara may still be alive and may 
still be in control of part of the country. This is the reason AM/LASH requested 
that B~1:be able to éstablish some control over one of the provinces so that the 
junta can be formed in that lucation. | . 

6. One month to the day before the neutralization of Fidel, Β-1 will increase 
the number of commando attacks to a maximum in order to raise the spirit and 
morale of the people inside Cuba. In all communiques, in all radio messages, 
in all propaganda put out by Β-1 he must relate that the raid was possible 
thanks to the information received from clandestine sources inside Cuba and 
from the clandestine underground apparatus directed by “P”’. This will be 


AM/LASH’s war name, 

_A CIA cable dated in early 1965 stated that B-1 had given AM/ 
LASH. 2 silencer and that AM/LASH had “small, highly concen- 
trated .explosives.” Shortly afterwards, a CIA station cabled that 
AM/LASH would soon receive “one pistol with silencer and one FAL 
rifle with a-silencer from B-1’s secretary.” A subsequent cable re- 
ported that “B~1 had three packages of special items made up by his 
technical péople and delivered to M/LASH.” (I.G., Report p. 103) 

An June 1965, CIA terminated all contact with AM/LASH and 
prvi ati for reasons related to security.. (I1.G., Report pp. 
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2, AT WHAT LEVEL WERE THE CASTRO PLOTS KNOWN ABOUT OR AUTHORIZED . 
᾿ WITHIN THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY ? 


. (6) The Question Presented ᾿ 


ον As explained .in the preceding’ section, Richard Bissell clearly 

authorized the two attempts to assassinate’ Cuban leaders that oc-. 
curred during his tenure as Deputy Director of Plans—the incident 
involving a Cuban in contact with Raul Castro and the attempt in- 
volving underworld figures that took place prior to the Bay of Pigs. 
It is also clear that Bissell’s successor, Richard Helms, authorized 
and was aware of the attempt on Castro’s life involving underworld 
figures. that took place the year following the Bay of Pigs, although 
the degree of Helms’ participation in the details of the plot is not 
certain? — 

Helms also authorized and was aware of the AM/LASH operation, 
although it is not certain that he knew that AM/LASH intended to 
assassinate Castro.? The evidence indicates that the exploding sea- 
shell and diving suit schemes were abandoned at the laboratory stage 
and that no authorization was sought for their development or even- 
tual use. - 

- This section deals with whether the Director of Central Intelligence, 
Allen Dulles, and his successor, John McCone, authorized or were 
aware of the assassination plots. Dulles served as DCI from 1953 to 
November 1961. McCone was DCI from November 1961 to April 1965.3 
General Charles Cabell served as Deputy Director of Central Intelli- 
gence under Dulles and continued into the early months of McCone’s 
term. He was replaced as DDCI in April 1962 by General Marshall 

arter. 

_ In surnmary, the evidence relating to Dulles and McCone (and their 
respective Deputy DCI’s) is as follows: 

i). Dulles Bissell and Edwards testified that they were certain 
that both Dulles and his Deputy General Cabell were aware of and 
authorized the initial phase of the assassination ploi. involving under- 
world figures. They acknowledged, however, that Dulles and Cabell 
were not told about the plot until after the underworld figures had 
been contacted, The words said to have been used to brief the Director 
and his Deputy—“an intelligence operation”——do not convey on their 

‘AWillHam Harvey testified that he kept Helms informed of the operation involving the 
tor General's Report, Harvey said tat he Deleted Eicliae On iis frst meeting with Rossel, 

J , 14 Ogselll, 
eater thal he regularly briefed Helms on the status of the Castro operation.” (1.G. 
. Helms’ recollection was less certain. Helms did recall that he was briefed by Harvey 
when Harvey first contacted Rosselli in April 1962. He remembered that he “reluctantly” 

Te aN operation, but that he had no confidence that it would succeed. (Helms, 
- When’ asked If he authorized sending the poison pills to Florida, Helms testified : 

“I believe they were poison pills, and I don't recall necessarily approving them, but 
, Since Harvey alleges to have them and says that he took them to Miami, 

authorized them in some fashion.” (Helms, 6/13/75. p. 44) 

: Helms confirmed that Harvey. was “reporting quite regularly what was going on. Whether 
he reported everything or not, I do not know.” It was Helms’ expectation that Harvey 
would have reported to him a matter such as the pills. (Helms, 6/13/75, p. 105) However, 

“You saw the 1.6, Report says that I was kept currently informed. Maybe I was and 


maybe I wasn't, and today I don’t remember it, as I have said. But I do not recall ever 
having been convinced that any attempt was really made on Castro's life.” (Helms, 7/18/75, 


» 82). ane 
3 a Whether Helms was aware of AMLASH’s intention specifically to assassinate Castro, as 
opponed to AM/LASH’s potential for leading δ coup ‘against astro, is discussed infra. 


wR, 1959, to February 17, 106%. (President Ken- 


must have 


3 Bissell served as DDP from January 1 


Gy ae : Ἵ Bissell bee ‘the failure of the Bay of Pigs (Bis- ᾿ oe 
nedy decided to replace Dulles and Bisse ause of 1 ἫΝ π δ fied Re ia . 


peli, 6/9/75, pp, 8-4}} Helms, who bad been Bissell 
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face that. the plot involved assassination, although. Bissell and Ed- 
wards insist that the real meaning must have been understood, Certain 
other evidence before the Committee suggests that Dulles and Cabell 
did know about the assassination plots; other evidence suggests that 
they did not. (See subsection (b) below.) _ 

li) MeCone.—McCone testified that he did not. know about or 
authorize:the plots; Helms, Bissell and Harvey all testified that the 
did ποὺ know whether McCone knew of the assassination plots. Eac 
said, however, that he did not tell McCone of the assassination efforts | 
either when McCone assumed the position of DCI in November 1961 
or at any time thereafter until August 1963, when Helms gave McCone 
@ memorandum from which McCone concluded that the operation 
with underworld: figures prior to the Bay of Pigs had involved 
assassination. The Inspector General’s Report states that Harvey re- 
ceived Helms’ approval not to brief McCone when the assassination . 
efforts were resumed in 1962, Harvey testified this accorded with his 
recollection. On other occasions when it would have been appropriate 
to do so, Helms and Harvey did not tell McCone about assassination 
activity. Helms did not recall any agreement not to brief McCone, 
but he did not question the position taken by Harvey or the Inspector 
General’s Report; Helms did say that. McCone never told him not 
to assassinate Castro. (These matters, as well as the various reasons 
put forward. by Harvey and Helms for not. briefing McCone, are set 
forth in Section (c) below.) εὐ 


δ᾽ 


(b) Did Allen Dulles Know of or Authorize the Initial Plots Against 
ta? astro." Le 
Both Allen Dulles and General Cabell are deceased. The Commit- 
tee’s investigation of this question relied on the available documents 
and the testimony of those who served under Dulles‘and Cabell who 
are still living. ue ΕΝ 
(t) Dulles’ Approval of J. C. King’s December 1959 Memoran- 
dum.—Or, December 11, 1959, J. C. King, head of CIA’s Western 
Hemisphere Division, wrote ἃ memorandum to Dulles observing that 
a “far left” dictatorship now existed in Cuba which, “if” permitted 
to stand, will encourage similar actions against U.S. holdings in other 
Latin American countries. 
One of-King’s four “Recommended Actions” was: 
Thorough consideration be given to the elimination of Fidel Castro. None 
of those close of Fidel, such as his brother Raul or his companion Che Guevara, 
have the same, mesmeric appeal to the masses. Many informed people believe 


that the disappearance of Fidel would greatly accelerate the fall of the present 
Government.." = . ᾿ 


Α handwritten note indicates that Dulles, with Bissell’s concur- 


ent on November 15, 1075, after printing of this 
hap 4 


itty to αἰμμίπαις Castro if such action 
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(ἐδ) Dulles J anuary 1960 Statement to the Speciat Group.—On Jan- 
uary 13, 1960, Allen Dulles, in what was apparently the first Special 
Group discussion of a covert program to overthrow Castro, emphasized 
that “a quick elimination of Castro” was not contemplated by the CIA. 
(Special Group Minutes, 1/13/60) According to the minutes, Dulles 
first “noted the possibility that over the long run the U.S. will not be — 
able to tolerate the Castro regime in Cuba, and suggested that covert 
contingency planning to accomplish the fall of the Castro govern- 
ment might be in order.” Then in response to the State Department 


_representative’s comment that “timing was very important so as to 


permit.a solidly based opposition to take over,” Dulles “* * * empha- 
sized that we do not have in mind a quick elimination of Castro, but 
rather actions designed to enable responsible opposition leaders to get 
a foothold.” : | 

(iii) Meetings in March 1960.—According to ἃ memorandum of a 
meeting on March 9, 1960, J. C. King, Chief of CIA’s Western Hemi- 
sphere Division, told the Task Force which was in charge of Cuban 
operations : . | 


That the DCI is presenting a special policy paper to the NSC 5412 representa- 
tives. He mentioned growing evidence that certain of the “Heads” in the Castro 
government have been pushing for an attack on the U.S. Navy installation at 
Guantanamo Bay and said that an attack on the.installation is in fact, possible. 

8: Col. King atated * * * that untese Fidel and Raul Castro and Che Guevara 
could be eliminated in one package—which is highly unlikely—this operation can 
be a long, drawn-out affair and the present government will only be overthrown 
by the use of force.” [Memo for the Record, March 9, 1960. (Emphasis added.) ] 


_ A lengthy meeting of the National Security Council on the follow- 
ing day involved a discussion of American policy to “bring another 
government to power in Cuba.” The minutes of that meeting report 
that; ᾿ 


Admiral Burke thought we needed a Cuban leader around whom anti-Castro 
elements could rally. Mr. Dulles said some-anti-Castro leaders existed, but they 
are not in Cuba at present. The President said we might have another Black 
Hole of Caleutta in Cuba, and he wondered what we could do about such a 
situation * * * Mr. Dulles reported that a plan to effect the situation in Cuba 


. was being worked on. Admiral Burke suggested that any plan for the removal of 


Cuban leaders should be a package deal, since many of the leaders around Castro 
were even worse than Castro. (Id.,9) (Emphasis added.) 


On March 14, Dulles and J. C. King attended a Special Group meet- 
ing αὖ the White House. The minutes state that : 


There was a general discussion as to what would be the effect on the Cuban 
scene if Fidel and Raul Castro and Che Guevara should disappear simultaneously. 
Admiral Burke said that the only organized groun within Cuba today were the 
Communists and there was therefore the danger that they might move into con- 
trol. Mr. Dulles felt this might not be disadvantageous because it would facilitate 
a multilateral action by OAS. Col. King said there were few leaders capable of 
taking over so far identified. [Memo for the Record, March 15, 1960 (Emphasis 
added.) ] ; 


Participants in these National Security Council and Special Group 
meetings testified that assassination was neither discussed nor con- 


|’. sidered. That testimony and details concerning the context of those 


: _ dent Eisenhower was aware of the plots against 


meetings is set forth fully in the section dealing wath whether Presi- 
ro. ἐν" 
(dv) Rescission of Accident Plot in July 1960.—As discussed above 


ὃ" (pp. 122-78}. in July 1960, Bissell’s assistant, Tracy Barnes, ap roved 


. tending a cable to CIA’s Havana station stating that “possible re- 
moval of top three leaders receiving serious consideration at Head- 
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quarters,” and giving instructions to carry out a plan to kill Raul 
astro. J. C. King was. the authenticating officer on the cable. A few 
hours later a second cable, bearing only Barnes’ signature, rescinded 
t: e@ rst, Sy το ὦ us 

King told the Committee that he remembered nothing of this event, © 
and Barnes is deceased. Bissell testified that he did not remember the 
incident and that he did not know whether Dulles had known about 
the cable. (Bissell, 9/10/75, p. 74) When asked why the cable might 
have been rescinded, Bissell speculated that ; 

It may well-have, embodied a judgment on Dulles’ part that this effort con- 

cerning Raul Castro was altogether too risky, and technically not sufficiently 
likely of success (Bissell, 9/10/75, p. 76) 
He speculated further that Headquarters might have been considering 
the elimination of all three Cuban leaders, and that the cable author- 
izing the assassination of Raul was rescinded because it fell short of 
that broader objective. (Bissell, 9/10/75, pp. 76-77) 

The Executive Officer to the Chief of the Cuba covert action project 
sent the cables and testified that he. had “heard” that Dulles had 
countermanded the plan and had indicated that “assassination was not 
to be considered.” (‘Duty Officer, 8/11/75, p. 29)? 

The officer added, however, that he had no personal knowledge of 
the reason for calling off the plan, or even if Dulles had been the one 
who called it off. He further testified that: | 

[Dulles] ‘indicated that assassination was not to be considered * * * This would 
be conforming with what I had understood the general practice was. (Duty 
Officer, 8/11/75, pp. 29-80) . 

; (>) Briefing of Dulles on Use of Underworld Figures in Septem- 

er 1960. .. . ὔ 

(1) Evidence concerning what Dulles Was Told.—Bissell recalled 
that “in the latter part of September ” there was “a meeting in which 
Col. Edwards and.I briefed Mr. Dulles and General Cabell” about 
the plan to assassinate Castro. (Bissell, 6/9/75, p. 20) Bissell testified 
that “Colonel Edwards outlined in somewhat circumlocutious terms 
the plan that he had discussed with syndicate representatives.” (Bis- 
sell, 6/9/75, p. 22). He stated that Edwards had said: - 


2 The countermanding cable to the Havana station, which was “Operational Immediate,” 
wag gent the morning after-the cable of the previous night. The officer who sent that cable 

estified : 

“@ Δ © T saw the cable and was told that, to the best of my knowledge, my memory ix 
that the Director [Dulles], not the Deputy Director [Bissell] " 5. * had countermanded 
the cable and ‘had directed that—had indicated that assassination. was not to be con- 
sidered.” (Duty: Officer, 8/11/75, p. 29) 

The officer: stated that he did not talk to eitber Dulles or Bissell about the counter- 
manding cable, but that he did see the cable and in all likelihood heard of the reason for 
Dunes’ reaction In discuesions the same morning with his superior, the Chief of the Cuba 
project. (Duty Officer, 8/11/75, pp. 30-32) 
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That contact had been made with [the underworld], that a plan had been 
prepared for their use, and I think he either said in as many words or strongly 
inferred that the plan would be put into effect unless at that time or subsequently 
he was told by Mr. Dulles that it should not be.” (Bissell, 6/9/75, p. 22) 


The CIA's 1967 Inspector General’s Report, based on interviews 
with Edwards and Bissell, said Dulles and Cabell were briefed as 
follows: 


The discussion was circumspect. Edwards deliberately avoided the use of any 
“bad words.” The descriptive term used was “an intelligence operation.” Ed- 
wards is quite sure that the DCI and the DDCI clearly understood the nature of 
the operation he was discussing. He recalls describing the channel as being 
“from A to B to C.” As he then euvisioned it, A was Maheu, B was Rosselli, and 
C was the principal in Cuba. Edwards recalls that Mr. Dulles merely nodded, 
presumably in understanding and approval. Certainly there was no opposition. 
Edwards states that, while there was no formal approval as such, he felt that 
he clearly had tacit approval to use his own judgment. (1I.G. Report, pp. 17-18) 


Bissell testified that the description sounded “highly plausible.” 
(Bissell, 6/9/75, p. 24) Edwards said it was “accurate.” (Edwards, 
5/30/75, p. 11) 

In light of the manner in which Bissell and Edwards described brief- 
ing Dulles, the question arises as to whether Dulles in fact would have 
understood that the operation involved assassination. The Inspector 
General, .in attempting to “conjecture as to just what the Director did 
approve,” decided : 


It is safe to conclude, given the men participating and the general subject of 
the meeting, that there was little likelihood of misunderstanding—even though 
the details were deliberately blurred and the specific intended result was never 
stated to unmistakable language. It is also reasonable to conclude that the 
pointed avoidance of “bad words” emphasized to the participants the extreme 
sensitivity of the operation. (1.G. Report, p. 18) 


Bissell testified that: 


I ean only say that I am quite sure I came away from that meeting—and there 
was, I think subsequent occasions when this came up between Mr. Dulles and 
myself, and I am quite convinced that he knew the nature of the operation. 

Q. What were the subsequent conversations you had with Mr. Dulles in which 
you concluded that he knew that this «vas an assassination effort 2 

BISSELL. * * * it’s really a guess on my part that such conversations oc- 
curred * * * (ὁ believe they did occur in that during the entire autumn I 
suppose I must have spoken to Mr. Dulles practically daily about some aspect of 
the whole Cuban operation and I am virtually certain that he would in one or 
another of those conversations and probably more than once have asked if 
there was anything to report about the Sheffield Edwards’ operation. He also 


may. have been in direct contact with Bdwards at that time. (Bissell, 6/9/75, 
pp. 24~25) 


When asked by the Chairman why, in this context, persons within 
the Agency talked “in riddles to one another,” Bissell replied that: 


* * * IT think there was a reluctance to spread even on an oral record some 
aspects of this operation. 

CHAIRMAN. Did the reluctance spring from the fact that it simply grated 
against your conscience to have to speak more explicitly? 

BIssELt. I don’t think it grated against my conscience. I think it may have been 
a feeling that the Director preferred the use of the sort of language that is de- 
scribed in the Inspector General’s Report. (Bissell, 6/9/75, p. 25) ᾿ 


1 Bissell testified that he was relying on the dating provided in the Inspector General’s 
Report, but that his statements concerning what was said at the meeting w b on 
his unaided recollection. (Bissell, 6/9/75, a 20-22) Ὁ διὸ & were ased 
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Bissell, in ἃ subsequent appearance before the Committee, again 
addressed the issue of whether he and Edwards had made it clear to 
Dulles that what was involved was an assassination operation: 


I thought I made clear that it was my impression—and I believe the impression 
incidentally that I thought was confirmed in the [I.G. Report]—that in discuss- 
ing this with Dulles and Cabell * * * the objective of the operation was made 
unmistakably clear to them. The terms “an intelligence operation,” I think some- 
one said, was that not a cover designation? Rut we would not under any cir- 
cumstances have told Allen Dulles that this was an intelligence collection opera- 
tion. If I said-that on Monday, I must have given a wrong impression. (Bissell, 


6/11/75, p. 24). 


On the other hand, the only author of the Inspector General’s Report 
still with the CIA testified that in his opinion a “pointed avoidance of 
‘bad words’” would have made it less likely that an “intelligence op- 
eration” would have been understood as an assassination attempt, and 
that “it was open to question how clearly this was stated to Mr. Dulles 
and y pether or not Mr. Dulles understood.” (Colby/I.G., 5/23/75, 

Sheffield Edwards was quite infirm when examined by the Com- 
mittee and has since died.? Edwards testified before the Committee as 

ollows: - 


* * * (T}his possible project was approved by Allen Dulles, Director of CIA, 
and by General Cabell, the Deputy Director. They are both dead. 

The CHAIRMAN. How do you know, Colonel, that the project had been approved 
by these two gentlemen?. - 

Edwards. I personally. briefed Allen Dulles * * * and Cabell (Edwards, 
5/30/75, pp. 5-6) . 


P In his interview with the Rockefeller Commission, Edwards testi- 
ed: 

Q. Now, who inside the Agency besides Bissell did you have any contact with 
on the top echelon? _ 

A. Very important. The plan was approved by Allen Dulles and General Cabell. 
(Edwards, Rockefeller Comm., 4/8/75, p. 5.) i 

The Support Chief who had been the case officer for the operation 
involving underworld figures testified that when he and Edwards dis- 
cussed the matter in 1975, prior to giving evidence to the Rockefeller 
Commission, ‘he was sure that Edwards had told him Dulles had ap- 
proved the plot. (O.C., 5/30/75, pp. 58-59) He added that he was 
“reasonably sure” or “knew” in the “back of my mind” that. either 
Edwards or Bissell had also told him of Dulles’ knowledge when the 
plot was underway in 1960-62. (ΟΝ, 5/30/75, pp. 38-34; 36; 60)? 

A. review of Dulles’ calendar for August through December 1960 
showed:.no meeting involving Dulles, Cabell, Bissell-and Edwards.’ 
Of course, such a meeting could have occurred without having been 
noted on Dulles’ calendar. | 


1Ag its Investigation proceeded, the Committee sought to reexamine Edwards but he 
died before this could be accomplished. The Committee was unable to examine Edwards 
concerning elther the claimed briefing of Dulles and Cabell, or his conflicting statements 
about Dulles in.two memoranda. Those conflicting memoranda are set forth, infra, at p. 

2In June 1966. Howard 7. Osborn, Edwards’ successor as Director of Security, wrote 
a. memorandum for-Helms on the Las Vegas tap stating that “the DCI was briefed and gave 
his approval.” When questioned about this memorandum, Osborn stated that he had no firat- 
hand knowledge.of the briefing, and that he had most likely obtained this statement from 
Edwards or the Support Chief. 

3The calendar also reflects no meetings during the period between Dulles, Edwards 
and Biseel!, or between Dulles and Edwards. 
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ν ) Evidence Concerning When the Briefing Occurred.—Bissell 
and the Inspector General’s Report (which relied on Edwards) placed 
the briefing of Dulles in “the latter part of September 1960.” 

Bissell did not have a clear independent recollection of the dates in- 
volved, but recalled that discussions concerning the possible use of 
syndicate members against Castro began “in the autumn of 1960.”? 
He recalled initial discussions among himself, Edwards, and Colonel 
J. C. King, Chief of the Western Hemisphere Division, which he 
said occurred before Dulles and Cabell were approached about assassi- 
nating Castro. A::ording to Bissell, 
those conversations, the subject matter was a capability to eliminate Castro if 
such action should be decided upon. 

It is, therefore, accurate to say that my best recollection of those conversa- 
tions (with Edwards and King) is that they addressed themselves to the ex- 
istence or non-existence of the capability. They were not conclusive or decisive 
conversations * * * nor would they have revealed a prior decision to implement 
such a plan by anybody. (Bissell, 6/9/75, p. 19) 

The testimony regarding the dates during which assassination plan- 
ning was undertaken was inexact, and the Committee cannot place 
those events precisely. According to the Inspector General’s Report, 
the Support Chief contacted Rosselli in early September 1960, and 
during the week of September 25, the Chief, Maheu, and Rosselli met 
with Giancana and Trafficante in Miami. (1.G. Report, pp. 18-19) 
Bissell testified about the sequence of events: 


Q. Well, before we came to the meeting [with Dulles], you had been informed 
prior to that, had you not, that contact had been made with the Mafia? 
Mr. Bissett. I had. 


@. Now were you informed that the Mafia had been given the go ahead to 
proceed with actual efforts to assassinate Castro? 

Bisset, Not that early, to my best recollection. I cannot date that at all 
well. I would suppose that it was within the next two or three weeks. (Bissell, 
6/9/75, pp. 20-21.) 

On the other hand, Rosselli’s testimony suggests that prior to the 
“latter part of September” 1960, Maheu had indicated that a large 
sum of money would be paid for Castro’s death. (Rosselli, 6/28/75 
p. 17) And in a memorandum dated May 14, 1962, Edwards indicated 
that the briefing of “senior officials” took place after the money had 
been offered. | 

It is clear, then, that even if Dulles was informed about the use of 
underworld figures to assassinate Castro, subordinate agency officials 
had previously decided to take steps toward arranging for the killing 
of Castro, including discussing it with organized crime leaders. 

(vt) Edwards’ Communications to the Justice Department in 1961 
and 1962.—As fully described supra, pp. 77-79, the FBI discovered in 
late 1960 that Maheu had been involved in an illegal wiretap in Las 
Vegas. In April 1961, Maheu told the FBI that the tap had been 
placed in connection with a CIA operation, and suggested that, the 
FBI contact Edwards to verify thisfact. ὺ 


τῷ, When did you first become aware of any plan or effort to assassinate Mr. Castro— 


Bissxuu.. Well, I became aware of planning a contingency basis for such an operation. 
My recollection is Auguat * * * 


Auguat of 1960 
ISSELL. ‘60, correct * * * but without reading [the 1.G. Report}, I would have remem- 
bered initial conversations early in the autumn of 1990. (Bissell, 6/9/75, pp. 17-18) 
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An FBI report οὗ a May 3, 1961 interview with Edwards (in which 
Edwards vaguely described the use of Giancana as relating to “clan- 
destine efforts against the Castro Government” with no mention of 
assassination, and a copy of which was given to the Attorney General) 
stated: co, ᾿ ΕΝ 


Col. Edwards adyised that only Mr. Bissell (Director of Plans, CIA) and 
two others in ΟἿΑ, were aware of the Giancana-Maheu activity in behalf of 
CIA's program and Allen Dulles wae completely unawere of Edwards contact 
with Maheu in this connection. He added that Mr. Bissell, in his recent briefings 
of Gen. Taylor and ‘the Attorney General in connection with their inquiries 
into CIA relating to the Cuban situation, told the Attorney General that some 
of the associated planning included the use of Giancana and the underworld 
against Castro. (FBI memorandum entitled, “Arthur James Balletti, et al.,” 
May 22, 1981) (Emphasis added.) . 


Bissell said he was certain, however, that the statement regarding 
Dulles’ knowledge about the operation was wrong, and testified : 


Now it (the FBI memorandum) is just flatly contrary to my recollection that 
Allen Dulles: was unaware of these contacts, as I have testified several times. 
Also, I submit it is quite implausible that I would have briefed General Taylor 
and the Attorney .General—and incidentally, I have no recollection of briefing 
those two gentlemen except as members of the Board of Inquiry that I have des- 
cribed, of which Allen Dulles himself was a member—it is quite implausible 
that I would have briefied them on a matter which had been going on for some 
months, and about which the Director, Mr. Dulles himself, had never been in- 
formed. (Bissell, 6/11/75, p. 27) 


When asked to speculate on why Edwards would have told the ΕΒ] 
that Dulles was unaware of Edwards’ contact with Maheu, Bissell 
replied :. | : 

I can only surmise that he believed he could secure the cooperation of the 


Justice Department that he required without in any way involving his superior, 
Mr. Dulles, and simply did this in a protective fashion. (Bissell, 7/17/75, p. 20) 


A year later, on May 7, 1962, Edwards and CIA’s General Coun- 
sel met with Attorney General Robert Kennedy. (That meeting is dis- 
cussed extensively below at p. 131 οὐ seq.) Edwards’ memorandum of 
the meeting indicated that he had said that after Rosselli and Gian- 
cana had been offered $150,000, Edwards had “then briefed the proper 
senior officials of [the] Agency” (without specifying whom) and they 
had “duly orally approved.” + It further states that “knowledge” of 
the project had been “kept to a total of six persons.” ? 

Dulles had left the Agency before the time of Edwards’ second 
statement. 


(vit) General Cabell’s Remarks to the Special Group in November 
1960.—Bissell. and Edwards testified that Cabell was aware of the 
Castro.plots (Bissell, 6/9/75, p. 22; Edwards, 5/30/75, pp. 5-6)° 


τοὺ the same day he wrote the memorandum for the Attorney General, Edwards 
wrote another memorandum for his own files indicating that after putting Harvey in 
contact with Rosselli in early April, he had “cautioned him [Harvey] that I felt that 
any future projects of this nature should have the tacit approval of the Director of Central 
Intelligence.” (5/14/62. Memorandum for the Record) This memorandum, which contained 
other information which Harvey and Edwards had agreed to include to “falsify” the 
record, is discussed infra, p. . 

The 1967 Inspector General’s Report surmised that thirteen people knew of the plot. 
including Dullea, based upon Bissell’s and Edwards’ account of the Dulles briefing. 

5 The Inspector. General's Report stated, “With Bissell present, Edwards briefied the 
Director (Dulles) and the DDCI (Cabell) on the existence of a plan involving members 
of the syndicate. * 9 Edwards is quite sire that the DCI and the DDCT clearly under- 
stood the-nature of the operation he was discussing.” (1.6, Report, p. 17) 

_ The. Support Chief testified that Pror to the Support Chief's testifying before the 
Rockefeller Commission, Edwards told him that Cabell had been aware of and authorized 
the project. (0.C., 5/30/75, p. 04) 
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The evidence indicates that the meeting between Dulles, Bissell, 
Edwards, and Cabell occurred sometime “in the autumn” of 1960, 
probably in late September. The minutes of a meeting of the Special 

roup on November 3, 1960, reflect the following remarks: 

Finally, Mr. [Livingston] Merchant {Under Secretary of State for Political 

Affairs] asked whether any real planning had been done for taking direct positive 
action against Fidel, Raul and Che Guevara. He said that without these three 
the Cuban Government would be leaderless and probably brainless. He conceded 
that it would be necessary to act against all three simultaneously. General Cabell 
pointed out that action of this kind is uncertain of results and highly dangerous 
in conception and execution, because the instruments must be Cubans. He felt 
that, particularly because of the necessity of simultaneous action, it would have 
to be concluded that Mr. Merchant's suggestion is beyond our capabilities. (Spe- 
clal Group Minutes, 11/3/60) . 
Exactly what the term “direct positive action” meant to the speaker 
or those listening is uncertain. Merchant was ill and unable to testify ; 
others present at the meeting could not recall what the words meant 
at the time they were uttered, although some have testified that, they 
could refer to assassination.’ 

Bissell was also asked about the minutes of the November 3 meet- 
ing. After reading the reference to “direct positive action,” Bissell 
said, “I find it difficult to understand.” (Bissell, 7/17/75, p. 18) He 
then was asked, 

Q. Do you, in light of the November 3 minutes remain firm that Cabell was 
knowledgeable (of the assassination plots) ? 

‘A. It casts some doubt on that in my mind. 

When asked if it cast, “some significant doubt in light of (Cabell’s) 
character,” Bissell answered, “Yes.” (Bissell, 7/17/75, pp. 22-23) 


(c) Did John McCone Know of or Authorize Assassination P48 

During His Tenure as DCT? 

. The CIA considered several assassination plots against Castro dur- 
ing McCone’s tenure as Director. Harvey initiated his contact with 
Rosselli in April 1962, and that operation continued into early 1963. 
In early 1963 the CIA looked into the possibility of assassinating 
Castro with an exploding seashell and contaminated diving suit. AM/ 
LASH was offered a poison pen device in November 1963, and caches 
of arms were delivered to Cuba for his use in the following years. 

(1) McCone’s testimony.—McCone testified that he was not aware of 
the plots to assassinate Castro which took place during the years in 
which he was DCI, and that he did not authorize those plots. (McCone, 
6/6/75, pp. 88, 44-45)? He testified that he was not briefed about the 
assassination plots by Dulles, Bissell, Helms, or anyone else when he 
succeeded Dulles as Director in November 1961 (McCone, 6/6/75, pp. 


1.0, Do you read * * * direct, positive action * * * as meaning killing (Fidel Castro. 
Raul Castro and Che Guevara) ? 
_ “A. I would read it that way, yes. (Lansdale, 7/8/75, p. 103) 
, "ῷ, ©-* © would you agree that the words ‘direct positive action’ appear to question 
Greener , Shere’s been any planning in connection with assassinating (the Castros and 
uevara) 
“A. I think the phrase ‘positive action’ could include assassinations, but * * * I'm not 
Sure what was in Mr. Merchant's mind.” (Gray, 7/9/75, Ὁ, 9.) 
*McCone testified that he first learned of the Rosselli operation in August 1963, long 
‘after it had been terminated. See discussion infra, pp. 107-108. 
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6-Ἰ, 1 ; and that if he had ever been asked about the plots, he would : 
have disapproved. McCone testified : 


I had no knowledge of any authorized plan or planning that might lead to a 
request -for authorization. Of course, during those days it was almost common 
for One person or another to say, “we ought to dispose of Castro” * * * [bJut at 
no time did anyone come to me, or come to other authorities to my knowledge, 
Mies & plan for the actual undertaking of an assassination. (McCone, 6/6/75, 
p τ΄ ᾿ . 


McCone also. testified : 


Senator’ Hart of Colorado: Did you ever discuss the subject of assassinations 
with your.predecessor, Mr. Dulles? 
McCone+ No, I did not.* 


(ii) Testimony of Helms, Bissell, and other Subordinate Agency 
E'mployees.—Bissell was DDP under McCone for three months, from 
November 1961 until February 1962. Helms assumed the duties of 
DDP from Bissell and served throughout the balance of McCone’s 
terms ‘as Director. 

Bissell.testified about McCone’s knowledge as follows: 


Q. Your. testimony ‘is that you never discussed assassinations with Mr, 
McCone? . : 


Α. That is correct, 

Q. Ὁ * [Did you tell McCone anything about that conversation with Mr. 
Harvey. in which you at least told him to take over the relationship with the 
criminal syndicate? 

_ A, I don’t remember so doing. (Bissell, 6/11/75, p. 19) 


Helms testified that he did not recall ever having discussed the 
assassination plots with McCone while the plots were continuing.’ 
When. asked’ whether McCone was aware of the assassination plots 
against Castro, Helms testified : 


No, it isn’t my. impression that I toid him, at least I don’t have any impression, 
unfortunately .* . Mr. McCone is an honorable man. He has done his own 
testifying, and ‘all τ can say is that I do not know specifically whether he was 
aware or not. (Helms, 6/13/75, pp. 90, 101-102) 


Helms further testified : 


Senator Monpate. I believe Mr. McCone testified that he never heard of any 
of thesé attempts when he was Director. Would you have any reason to disagree 
with his testimony? 

Hetws, Sir, I have always liked McCone and I don't want to get into an alterca- 
tion with him. He.had access to Harvey and everybody else just the way I had 
and he had regular access to the Attorney General. 


ἡ" οἷς ΝΠ * * * ες ἅμ. * 


Senator Monpate. it you were a member of this Committee wouldn’t you as- 
sume that’ Mr. McCone was unaware of the assassination attempts while they 
were underway? .. 

Hetms. I don’t know how to answer that, Senator Mondale. He was involved 
in this up to his.scuppers Just the way ev erybody else was that was in it, and I 
just: don't know.’ ‘I have no reason to impugn his integrity. On the other hand, 


3 


1 Walt Elder, MeCone’a Executive Assistant, testified that Dulles gave McCone from ten 
to twelve. informal, briefings between September and November 1961. He aleo said that 
Dulles and McCone travel ed together on ἃ pricing tr trip δ Europe to enable McCone to 
get “up to speed” on CIA activities. (Eider, 8/13/7 

2 Helmis testified. that he first informed McCone about the plot using underworld figures 
in August 1968. See discussion eupre at p. 107 
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I don’t understand how it was be didn’t hear about some of these things that he 
claims that he didn’t. (Helms, 7/17/75, pp. 32-33) 


* = * * * * * 


. Hevms. I honestly didn’t recall that Mr. McCone was not informed and when I 

was told that there was evidence that he wasn’t informe’, I was trying to scratch 
my head as to why I didn’t tell him at the time and my surmises are the best I 
can come up with. I am really surprised I did not discuss it with him at the 
time. My relations with him were good, and so my surmises are just the best 
Ἵ am able to do in 1975 uver an episode that took place that many years ago. 
(Helms, 6/13/75, p. 90) 


Several other Agency officials who were aware of the assassination 
plots testified that they had not told McCone of the plots. William 
Harvey testified that he never spoke with McCone about the operation 
involving underworld figures or assassination and that, to the best 
of his knowledge, McCone had not been tceld about the project. 
(Harvey, 6/25/75, p. 66) 

Sheffield Edwards, when asked whether he had informed McCone 
. about the plot, replied : 


Epwakrps. No, I did not inform Mr. MeCone. 
- Ὁ, Was there a reason for why you did not inform Mr. McCone? 
Epwargps. Well, I did not want to drag Mr. McCone into this thing that in my 


her had petered out, and I did not want to involve him. (Edwards, 5/30/75, 
bh 


The Support Chief who had been the case officer for the operation 
' under Edwards, testified that he recalled that Edwards had told him 
during a discussion about the plots in 1965 that Edwards had not 
briefed McCone on the operation. | 


As a matter of fact, I don’t think he ever knew about it. From later conversa- 
tions with Coionel Edwards, not recently, we talked about it, and he said that 
he was convinced that Mr. McCone never knew about it, it wasn’t on his watch, 
80 to speak, and he didn’t want to get him involved. (0.C., 5/30/75, pp. 37, 39) 


_ George McManus, Helms’ Special Assistant for Cuba during the 
relevant period, testified that he had not been told about the assassina- 
tion activities, and gave his opinion that if McCone had been asked 
to approve an assassination, he “would have reacted violently, imme- 
diately.” } 

Walter Elder, McCone’s Executive Assistant, testified that he had 
not known of the underworld operation until August 1963, after it 
-had been terminated, and that in his opinion McCone did not learn of 
the operation prior to that time. (Elder, 8/13/75, p. 15)? 

With respect to the Cuban assassination matters, where his knowl- 
edge was only secondhand, William Colby said “Mr. McCone did not 
know of it.” (Colby, 5/21/75, p. 101) . 


" %MecManus advanced two reasons for this opinion: (1) “Μοῦσπο had a great love for 
the President of the United States and he sort of looked at him as an older son or a 
brother, a very protective sense he had about the President, Prestdent Kennedy, and 
McCone would have immediately said Jesus, this ig a no win ball ‘game. 

κἐῷ yr as gn individual, be would have found it morally reprehensible.” (Me- 
Manus, + Ὁ. ; 

~ McManus also testified: “I always assumed that Mr. Helms would keep the Director fully 
jnformed of any activity that he thought was sensitive. * * * Under most circumstances, 
and indeed under all circumstances you can imagine, Helms would have told McCone, with 
the exception of a situation in which Helms had been told by higher authority not to tell 
him,” ¢sceManugs, pp. 32-34) : a 

» McManus told the Committee that he had had no knowledge of the assassination plots 
“prior to tending about ‘them in the newspaper. However, the Inspector General’s Report 
‘stated In 1967 that McManus was aware of such plots. (1.G. Report, pe. 15-76) 

-  . *In Auguat 1963 Helms gave McCone a copy of Edwards’ May 14, 1962 memorandum 
τς 40 the Attorney General, See discussion infre at p. 107. ᾿ 
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(}}) Hels and Harvey Did Not Brief MeCone About the Assas- 
sination Plots.—McCone assumed the position of DCI in November 
1961. It. was also in November 1961 that Bissell asked Harvey to as- 
sume operational control over the Castro plot involving underworld 
figures. Richard Helms replaced Bissell in February of 1962 and was 
Subsequently briefed by Harvey on the existence of the assassination 
plots. ‘elms was Harvey’s immediate superior and the person to whom . 

e reported about the Castro plot activities. 

Harvey testified that in the spring of 1962, when he was preparing 

to contact Rosselli: 


*.*'* T briefed Helms generally on the takeover of Rosselli, on the doubts 
about the operation, on the possible * * * future of it, and to the extent it had 
then been possible, the assessment of Rosselli and the eutting out of various 
individuals. (Harvey, 6/25/75, p. 65)" ᾿ 


Harvey testified that after so informing Helms 


(There was a fairly detailed discussion between myself and Helms as to 
whether. or not the Director should at that time be briefed concerning this, For 
a variety of reasons which were tossed back and forth, we agreed that it was 
not necessary or advisable to brief hin at that time. ᾿ 

I then.said, as I recall, to Mr. Helms, if you decide in the future that he should 
be briefed, I would like to know about it in advance to which, to my best 
recollection, he agreed. (Harvey, 6/25/75, p. 66) 


᾿ Harvey offered the following explanation for why he and Helms had | 
decided not to discuss the matter with McCone at that time: 


There: were several reasons for this. One, this operation at that stage had not 
been. assessed. It was obviously questionable on several grounds. It obviously. 
involved. knowledge by too many people. We were not even sure at that point it 
had any remote possibility or rather any real possibility for success. It had 
arisen .with full authority insofar as either of us knew long before I knew any- 
thing. about it, and before the then-Director became Director of the Agency. . 

I saw..no reason at that time to charge him with knowledge of this, at least 
until. we. reached the point where it appeared it might come to fruition or 
had a chance.to assess the individuals involved and determine exactly the prob- 
lem we faced, including the possible problem—and it was a very, or it appeared 
to be, ‘and in my opinion was, at that time, a very real possibility of this govern- — 
ment. being blackmailed either by Cubans for political purposes or by figures in 
organized crime for their own self-protection or aggrandizement, which, as it 
turned out, did not happen, but at that time was a very pregnant possibility. 
(Harvey, 6/25/75, pp. 67-68) 

1 am definitely not saying that there was any effort to hide or conceal any 
information. from the Director. There was not, This was a discussion as to 
whether or not it was even necessary or appropriate at this point to take details 
of this particular operation in an unassessed form to the then-Director at that 
time. .( Harvey, 6/25/75, p. 69) 


Harvey stated that he did not have any reason to believe that the 
assassination activities would have been “disapproved by the Director” 
had McCone ‘been advised of the project. (Harvey, 6/25/75, p. 69) 
Harvey said that he had thought the plots “were completely author- 
ized at-every appropriate level within and beyond the Agency.” (Har- 
vey, 7/11/75, p. 66) When asked why McCone had not been given an 
opportunity to consider the plot, Harvey replied: 


3 Harvey testified that when he took over the Rosselli operation, he had “cut out” both 
Mahen and Giancana because “regardless of what I may have thought of their trust- 
worthiness * * * they were surplus to the operation.” (Harvey, 6/25/75, p. 65) 
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One of the things that I don’t know from my own * * * knowledge * * * is who 
was briefed in exactly what terms at the time of the so called Las Vegas flop that 
involved attempts to place a technical surveillance * * * in the Las Vegas hotel 
room. (Harvey, 7/11/75, p. 46) 


Harvey was queried on whether the reasons he had given for not 
briefing McCone were actually “reasons why he should [have been] 
briefed forthwith.” Harvey replied : 


Well, Senator Huddleston, it will be quite easy in looking at it now to say, well 
I can see your argument. All I can say to you in answer is at that time I didn’t 
feel that it was necessary or advisable. I did not make this decision except in 
consultation, and had I been disagreed with, that would have been it. And I am 
not off-loading this on Richard Helms or attempting to at all. It isn’t all that easy 
for me to go back this many years and sort of recast all of the reasoning and be 
sure I ar accurate. And I don't also want to evade it by saying, well, it seemed 
- like a good idea at the time. But actually it did. In other words, this was not 
. gomething that either Helms or myself felt that at that stage there was any point 
in attempting to brief the Director on it until, at least, we had a somewhat better 
handle on it * * *. (Harvey, 7/11/75, pp. 67-68) 


* * * εκ ᾿ * * * 


And J might also add, if I may, * * * as far as either one of us knew at that 
point he [MeCone] might have been or should have been briefed, if you want it 
that way, by either Allen Dulles or Richard Bissell. (Harvey, 7/11/75, pp. 67-71) 


The 1967 report, prepared by the Inspector General for Helms, 
states that Harvey said: “When he briefed Helms on Rosselli, he ob- 
tained Helms’ approval not to brief the Director.” (1.6, Report, p. 41) 

Helms testified that he did not recall this conversation, but that 
he had no reason to doubt the accuracy of Harvey’s testimony and the 
Inspector General’s Report. (Helms, 6/13/75, pp. 32, 106) 

- Helms, when asked about Harvey’s testimony that he and Harvey 
had agreed not to brief McCone, stated “I frankly don’t recall having 
agreed to this.” 


My recollection is that I had very grave doubts about the wisdom of this * * *. 
And as I recall it, we had so few assets inside Cuba at that time that I was 
willing to try almost anything. But the thing did not loom large in my mind at 
that time. I was enormously busy with a lot of other things, taking over a new 
job [as DDP]. Mr. McCone was relatively new in the Agency and I guess I must 
have thought to myself, weil this is going to look peculiar to him and I doubt 
very much this is going to go anyplace, but if it does, then that is time enough 
to bring him into the picture. (Helms, 6/13/75, p. 33) 


Helms also stated : 


- It was a Mafia connection and Mr. McCone was relatively new to the organi- 
zation and this'was, you know, not a very savory effort. (Helms, 6/18/75, p. 92) 


Helms later testified that he did not “recall ever having been con- 
vinced that any attempt was really made on Castro’s life.” 


He said: 


I am having a very difficult time justifying before this Committee, because 
there is something in here that doesn’t come together, even for me, I am sorry 
to say. Because if this was all that clear, as everybody seems to think it was, 
that there were those pills in that. restaurant in Cuba and Castro was about to 
die, I certainly would have talked to McCone about it. And this never was that 
clear, I am sorry to say, but it never was, not at that time. (Helms, 7/17/75, 
Ρ. 34) 
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On May 7, 1962, Edwards and the CIA’s General Counsel, Lawrence 
Houston, briefed Attorney General Robert Kennedy on the operation 
involving underworld figures, describing it as terminated.’ ᾿ 

Harvey told the Inspector General that : 


“κα on 14 May he briefed Helms on the meeting with the Attorney General, 
as told to him by Edwards. Harvey, too, advised against briefing Mr. McCone 
and General Carter and states that Helms concurred in this. (1.G. Report, p. 65) 


Harvey testified that he had probably told Helms: 


Any briefing: of the Director on the discussion with the Attorney General con- 
cerning this should come from Colonel] Edwards and Larry Houston, the General 
Counsel, and not from the DDP unless we are asked. (Harvey, 6/25/75, p. 99) 


Helms testified that he did not recall this conversation and re- 
marked : 


It seems odd to me only because, if the Attorney General had been briefed on 
something it would seem very logical that it would be very important to brief the 
Director at that time on the same thing. (Helms, 6/13/75, p. 107) 


Harvey supplied poison pills and weapons to Rosselli and his Cuban 
associates during ἃ trip to Miami in late Apri] 1962.2 At a Spccial 
Group meeting on April 26, General Taylor requested that Harvey 
“attend the next meeting and report on agent activities.” (Memo from 
McCone, 4/27/62) On April 26, Harvey was sent a memorandum in- 
forming him: of General Taylor’s request and McCone’s wish to meet 
with Harvey-and Lansdale “immediately on your return to discuss 
the Task Force Activities.” (Memo, Elder to Harvey, 4/27/72) 

Harvey testified that upon his return, he reported to the Special 
Group on the “status of the active and potential sources inside 
Cuba " Ἐ *”: 


Q. Did you report on the passage of the pills to Rosselli? 

Harvey. No, I did not. 

Q. Which you had just accomplished in Miami * * * for the purpose of assas- 
sinating Fidel Castro. 

Harvey. No. ; 

Q. And did you report that to Mr. McCone when he asked you to tell him 
what you. had done in Miami? 

Hakvey. No, I did not. (Harvey, 7/11/75, pp. 16-17) | 


Harvey stated: that he did not. tell McCone or the Special Group 
about the operation at that time because : 


I did not consider either, (a) that this should be in any sense in this amorphous 
stage, surfaced to the Special Group, nor, as I have attempted to explain before 
that it should.be briefed to John McCone at that point in the state that it was 


1 The briefing is described supra at ἢ. 131. . 

According to the ‘Inspector General's Report, Harvey and Rosselli had a farewell din- 
ner before Harvey went on another assignment in June 1963."The mecting was observed 
by the FBI, and Sam Papich, the FBI Haison with the CIA, notified Harvey that FBI Direc- 
tor Hoover would be informed. Harvey asked Papich te. call him if he felt that Hoover 
would inform the Director about the incident. 

“ffarvey said that he-then told Mr. Helms of the incident and that Helms agreed that 
there Wag. Do need to brief McCone unless a call from Hoover was expected.” (LG, Re- 
port, p. κι a, 

 Fitevey described the trip to Miami as: “one of a number of periodic trips for the pur- 
pose of reviewing in tote * * * the actual and potential operations at the Miami base 
* * * and this coyered the whole gamut from personnel administration, operational sup- 
port in the way. of small craft (and) so on * * 4 (Harvey, 7/11/75, pp. 15-16) 
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in with as little as we knew about it, and with all of the attendant background 
which at that point, and I was not personally cognizant of all of this, had been 

: ΣΕ on τον δρρσοσιοβίοιψ, as I recall, two to two-and-a-half years. (Harvey, 
/ 1 Ὁ. 


Harvey attended an August 10, 1962 meeting of the Special Group 
Augmented.’ He testified that Secretary of Defense Robert McNa- 
mara suggested at that meeting that the Special Group “consider the 
elimination or assassination of Fidel.” (Harvey, 7/11/75, p. 30) 
Harvey said that on the day following this Special Group meeting. 


In connection with a morning briefing of John McCone, the question again 
came up and I expressed some opinion as to the inappropriateness of this having 
_ been raised in this form and at that forum [Special Group meeting], at which 
' point Mr. McCone stated in substance that he agreed and also that he had 
_ felt so strongly that he had, I believe, the preceding afternoon or evening, per- 
' sonally calied the gentleman who made the proposal or suggestion and had 
stated similar views as to the inappropriateness and that he [McCone] said in 
addition * * * if I got myself involved in something like this, I might end up 
getting myself excommunicated. (Harvey, 6/28/75, p. 71) ᾿ 


Harvey stated that he did not tell McCone on that occasion about 
the actual assassination operation involving Rosselli. 


I would like to recast the time that this took place. This was August of ’62. 
This was at the start of the so-called Missile Crisis * * *, τς 

A tentative decision had been made at that point that the only sensible thing 
᾿ to do with [the Rosselli operation) was to terminate it as rapidly and cleanly as 

it could be done * * * I am sure that I had discussed with Rosselli, at least on 
a tentative basis, by August, the probable necessity of terminating this * * *, 


According to the Inspector General’s Report, the “medicine” was re- 
ported to be still in Cuba at this time. (I.G. Report, pp. 51-52) Har- 
vey testified that the report was referring to the poison pills. (Har- 
vey, 6/25/75, p. 105) 2 . " 

In relation to the August 10 meeting, Helms was asked whether 
he believed McCone would have stopped an assassination attempt if 

he had known that one was underway. Helms stated : 


Hes. The reason I say I don’t know * * * is that elsewhere Mr. McCone 
States that he went te see Mr. McNamara in connection with this August 
1962 affair and told Mr. McNamara that he wouldn’t have anything to do with 
this, that I have no recollection, that I don’t believe he ever said anything to me 
about his not wanting to have anything to do with it. 

Q. And you were close to Mr. McCone in that period? You are his Deputy 
for Plans? 

Heme. I saw him almost daily. 

Q. And is it your belief that if he had made any such statement to Mr. Me- 
Namara that he would have come to you and told you about it at some point? 

Hews. I just don’t know why he didn’t but I don’t recall any such state- 
ment. As I said, and I would like to repeat it, Mr. McCone had given me my job, 
he had promoted me, I felt close to him, I felt loyal to-him, and I would not have 
violated an instruction he gave me i¥ I could have possibly helped it. 

Q. But in any event, it is your judgment that he did not indicate that he was 


_ opposed to assassinations? 


Hewtms, Not to me. 


1This meeting and the raising of the suggestion of assassination ts discussed in depth 
at pages 161-169. 

1 Harvey said: “I may have deferred for a period of a few weeks giving an actual order 
᾿ to terminate this os soon as possible * * *” (Harvey, 6/25/75, p. 74) 
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Walter Elder, McCone’s Executive Assistant, testified, however, 
that he-had personally told Helms of McCone’s opposition to assassi- 
nation after the August 10meeting” =, ° |* . 
τς, (9) The Question of Whether General. Carter, McCone’s Deputy . 

Director; Learned About: the Underworld Plot- ‘and Informsd Me. . 

Cone wis fully described in other sections of this report, tne fact . 
that Giancana and Rosselli had been involved:in a CIA operation 
directed.against Cuba was brought to the attention of the FBI some- 
time in mid-1961, although the FBI was not told that the objective of 
the operation had been to assassinate Castro. The CIA opposed prose- 
eution of Giancana and Rosselli for their involvement in the Las 
Vegas wiretap because of a concern that the Agency’s association with 
them might, be revealed. In the course of communications between the 
CIA and law enforcement agencies, CIA’s general counsel, Lawrence 
Houston, wrote in a memorandum dated April 26, 1962: ε 


15“ * priefed the DDCI in view of the possibility that the Attorney General . 
might call him or the Director in the case, General Carter understood the situa-- 


tion and said in due time we might brief the Director. (Memo, Houston to 
Edwards, 4/26/62) ‘ 


The Attorney General was subsequently briefed by Houston and 
Sheffield ‘Edwards; a memorandum of that meeting written by Ed- 
wards states that the Attorney General was told that the operation 
had been terminated. . 

The Inspector General’s Report inquired into precisely what Hous- 
ton had told Carter and concluded : 2 ᾿ 


Bdwards states that the briefing of the Attorney General and the forwarding 
of a memorandum of record was carried out without briefing the Director (John 
McCone),, the DDCI (General Carter), or the DDP (Richard Helms). He felt 
that, since they had not been privy to the operation when it was underway, they - 
should be protected from involvement in it after the fact. Houston had briefed 
the DDCI on the fact that there was a matter involving the Department of . 
Justice, but Houston had not given the DDCI the specifics. He feels it would have 
been. normal for him to have briefed the DCI in view of the Attorney General's 
interest, but he.also feels quite sure that he would have remembered doing it 
and does not. He suggested that Edwards’ deliberate avoidance of such briefings 
may have led him also to avoid making any briefings.’ He recalls no disagree- 
ments with Edwards on this point and concludes that he must have accepted - 
Edwards’ decision not to brief. (I. G. Report, pp. 63-64) 


When testifying before the Committee, Houston could not recall 
whether he had told Carter that the operation had involved assassina- 
tion. (Houston, 6/17/75, p. 16) Houston testified that he had learned 
from Edwards “within a matter of days before we went to see the 
Attorney General,” that the purpose of the operation had been to Ὁ 
assassmate Castro. (Houston, 6/17/75, p. 6) Since Houston’s discus- 
sion with Carter took place, at the earliest, nearly two weeks prior to 


‘Bilder told the Committee : 


‘I told Mr. Helms that Mr. McCone had expressed his feeling * * * that assassination 
could not be condoned and would not be approved. Forthermore 1 conveyed Mr. McCones 
statement that it would:be unthinkable to record in writing any consideration of assnssi- 
nation be¢ause it left the impression that the subject had received serious consideration 
by governmental policy makers, which it had not. Mr, Helms responded, ‘I understand.’ 
The point εἶα that t made Mr. Helms aware of the strength of x τ᾿ McCone's opposition 

.΄ . r. Helms could not have béen under any mi rehension 
about Mr.-McCone’s feeling after this conversation.” (Elder Affidavit). any misapprehension 


Helms, .after reading Elder’s aMfidavit, testified: “I do not have any recollection of such 
a conversation * * * let me say that in not recalling this conversation, ὈΞΙΣ - 
doubt that‘it ever took place.” (Helms, 9/16/75, pp. 16°19) ᾿ mre sat ny I very seriously 


.“ς 


ra 
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the Attorney General’s briefing,’ it is possible that he did not know at 
the time of that conversation that assassination was involved. 

General Marshall S. Carter was appointed Deputy Director of the 
CIA in mid-April 1962. When shown the Houston memorandum b 
the Committee, Carter testified that he did not recall the meeting wit 
Houston,.that he had not been told about the assassination plot during 
his tenure in the Agency, and that he had never briefed McCone on 
either the assassination plot or the CIA’s use of Giancana and 
Rosselli. (Carter, 9/19/75, pp. 61, 63) 

After reading the sentence of Houston’s memorandum stating that 
Carter had said “in due time we might brief the Director,” Carter 
testified “it is surely contrary to every operational procedure that I’ve 
ever followed,” (Carter, 9/19/75, p. 61)? When asked to explain what 
might have occurred, he testified : 


Memorandums for the record have very little validity in fact. When you sit 
down after the fact and write it down, as I say, he could have very easily have 
come to me and said this is the kind of problem we're faced with. We've had it 
before. I think you ought to know that we're asking the Department of Justice 
not.to prosecute this character because he’s been frying to do a job for us. I think 
under those circumstances, if it were presented in that way, then I might very 
well have said, well, you know wha’. you’re doing, it’s your baliwick, you've done 
it before, go ahead and do it. (Carter, 9/19/75, p. 67) 


(v) The August 1963 Briefing of McCone.—An August 16, 1963, 
Chicago Sun Tumes article claimed that the CIA had had a connection 
with Giancana.? McCone asked Helms for a report about the article. 
McCone testified that when Helms came to see him, he brought the 
following memorandum : 


1, Attached js the only copy in the Agency of a memorandum on subject, the 
ribbon copy of which was sent to the Attorney General in May of 1962. I was 
vaguely aware of the existence of such a memorandum since I was informed that 
it had been written as a result of a briefing given by Colonel Edwards and 
Lawrence Houston to the Attorney General in May of last year. . 

2. I spoke with Colonel Edwards on the telephone last evening, and, in the 
absence of Mr. Bannerman on leave, I was with Colonel Edwards’ assistance 
able to lecate this copy. As far as I am aware, this is the only written information 
available on Agency relationships with subject. I hope that this will serve your 


purpose. . 

8. I assume you are aware of the nature of the operation discussed in the attach- 
ment. (Memorandum to Director of Central Intelligence, re: Sam Giancana, from 
Helms, 8/16/68) * 


Attached to Helms’ memorandum to the DCI was the May 14, 1962, 
mémorandum from Sheffield Edwards to the Attorney General which 


Me The memorandum is dated April 26, 1962. The Attorney General was briefed on 
May 7. 
Carter further observed that, since he was new in the Agency at that time, he would 
have immediately brought the matter to the Director's attention if he had believed it was 
important ‘and if it had been presented to him by Houston as requiring the Directo?’s’ 
consideration. After reviewing other memoranda involved in the case, Carter testified that 
“this would have appeared to have been a matter that the staff, in the light of the past 
activities, had been well able to handle.” (Carter, 9/19/75, p. 65} 

she 8/16/63 Chicago Sun Times article stated that “Justice Department sources” 
telleved that Giancana never did any spying for the CIA, but pretended to go along with 
the’ Agency “in the hopes that the Justice Department’s drive to put him behind bars 
might be slowed—or at least affected—by his ruse of cooperation with another government 
agency.”* - . - 
: ‘When asked whether this entry in the memorandum suggested that he had previously 
, been aware of the operation, McCone testified that Helms had orally informed him “on 
. that day in August” that it invoived assassination. (McCone, 6/6/75, p. 9 
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described the operation as, having been terminated before McCone 
became DCI. (See discussion, infra. p. 132.) ᾿ | 

Neither McCone nor Helms was uble to remember what precisely was 
said at the meeting. Walter Elder, who was then McCone’s Executive 
Assistant, recalled : : 


Mr. Helms came in with [the memorandum]. He handed it to [McCone] who 
read it and * * * handed it back without any particular comment other than 
to say, “Well, this did not happen during my tenure.” 

ες κα * * * ᾿ * 

Q. Was anything else said? 

A. No, he had very little to say about it. 

Q. Did Mr. Helms then leave? 

A, Mr. Helms left. (Elder, 8/13/75, pp. 16-17, 58) 


Elder testified that he had concluded that the operation involved 
assassination from reading the two memoranda that were given to 
McCone. (Elder, 8/13/75, p. 60) Elder “further concluded that 
[MeCone] was perfectly aware of what Mr. Helms was trying to 
say to him.” (Elder, 8/13/75, p. 60) Elder further testified : 

Q. Other than that conversation that you just described between yourself and 


Mr..McCone,. did he have anything else to say about that memorandum? 
Mr. Exner. No. 


Q. I take it then he did not tell éither you or Mr. Helms that we absolutely 
could not have this activity going on in the future? 

Mr, Eines. No. (Elder, 8/13/75, p. 61) 

McCone testified that he could not recall whether Helms had told 
him that the operation referred to in the memorandum had involved 
assassination, but he did remember that the part of the memorandum 
stating that $150,000 was to be paid to the principals on completion of 
the operation had indicated to him when he first saw the memoran- 
dum -that the aim of the project had been to assassinate Castro. 
(McCone, 10/9/75, pp. 35-36) 

The Inspector General’s Report concluded that : 

This is the earliest date on which we have evidence of Mr. McCone’s being 


aware of any aspect of the scheme to assassinate Castro using members of the 
gambling syndicate. (1.6. Report, p. 70) 


3. AT WHAT LEVEL WERE THY CASTRO PLOTS AUTHORIZED OR KNOWN ABOUT 
OUTSIDE OF THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY ? 


The ensuing section sets forth evidence bearing on whether officials 
outside the CIA in either the Eisenhower, Kennedy, or Johnson Ad- 
ministrations knew about or authorized the attempted assassination of — 
Fidel Castro. The reader is reminded that the early phases of the assas- 
sination effort against Castro occurred during the same time as the plot 
to assassinate Patrice Lumumba (August 1960 through January 1961) 
and the CIA’s involvement with dissidents bent on assassinating 
Raphael. Trujillo (February 1960 through May 1961). The evidence 
discussed here must be read in conjunction with evidence relating to 
those other plots to fully understand the authorization and knowledge . 
issues and the ‘milieu within which the various plots occurred. 

The first part.of this section reviews evidence relating to whether 
officials of the Eisenhower Administration were -aware of or author- 
ized the assassination efforts against Castro undertaken by the CIA 
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during that time—the abortive 1960 “accident” plot and the initiation 
of the plot involving underworld figures, The second part of this sec- 
tion examines evidence relating to whether officials of the Kennedy 
Administration were aware of or authorized the continuation of the 
plot involving the underworld and sending poison to Cuba prior to the 
ay of Pigs. Also considered in that part is evidence bearing on events 
which occurred after the Bay of Pigs that sheds light on whether 
Kennedy Administration officials subsequently learned of that attempt. 
The third part of this section examines evidence relating to whether 
officials of the Kennedy Administration authorized or knew about the 
second attempt to assassinate Castro involving John Rosselli which 
began in April 1962. This part closely examines the Administration’s 
effort to overthrow the Castro regime—Operation MONGOOSE—for 
any bearing it might have on the perception of Agency officials that 
assassination was within the sphere of permissible activity. 

The final parts examine evidence relating to whether the assassina- 
tion activity during the last year of the Kennedy Administration and 
in the Johnson Administration—Operation AM/LASH—was author- 
ized or known about by top Administration officials outside the CIA 
and whether that plot was consistent with general efforts sanctioned 
by the Administrations to overthrow Castro’s government. 


(a) The Question of Knowledge and Authorization Outside The Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency in The Eisenhower Administration 
(2) Summary 
᾿ The evidence.as to whether Allen Dulles, CIA Director during the 
Eisenhower Administration, was informed of the Castro assassination 
operation is not clear. 
~ Even assuming that Dulles was informed, authorization outside the 
CIA for a Castro assassination could, according to the testimony, only 
have come from President Eisenhower, from someone speaking for 
_him, or from the Special Group. At issue, then is whether President ~ 
Eisenhower, his close aides, or the Special Group authorized or had 
knowledge of the Castro assassination plots. 

The Committee took testimony on this issue from Richard Bissell 
| and from President Eisenhower's principal staff assistants. In sum- 
| mary, the evidence was: 

(a) Bissell testified that he did not inform the Special Group or 
President Eisenhower of the Castro assassination operation, and that 
he had no personal knowledge that Allen Dulles had informed either 
President Eisenhower or the Special Group. However, Bissell ex- 
‘pressed the belief that Allen Dulles would have advised President 
Eisenhower (but not the Special Group) in a “circumlocutious” or 
. “oblique” way. Bissell based this “pure personal opinion” on his under- 
standing of Dulles’ practice regarding other particularly sensitive 
covert operations. But Bissell testified that Dulles never told him that 
he had so advised President. Eisenhower about the Castro assassination 
operation, even though Dulles had told Bissell when he had employed 
this “cireumlocutious” approach to the President on certain other 
occasions. 
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(0). Gordon Gray, Eisenhower's Special Assistant for National Se- ἢ 
curity Affairs and the President’s representative on the Special Group, § 
testified thatthe Special Group never approved a Castro assassination, 
and that President Eisenhower had charged the Special Group with 
the responsibility of authorizing all important covert operations. A 
review of the records of Special Group meetings shows that a query | 
concerning a plan to take “direct. positive action” against Castro 
caused Allen Dulles’ Deputy, General Cabell, to advise that such action 
was beyond the CIA’s capability. Gray, Andrew Goodpaster (the Pres- 
ident’s staff secretary responsible for national security operational 
matters) and John Eisenhower (Assistant Staff Secretary) each stated - 
that he believed that President Eisenhower would not have considered | 
such a matter in a private meeting with Dulles, would not have ap- 
proved Castro’s assassination, and would not have discussed such a 
matter without telling him. Each -cncluded as a matter of opinion that 
President Eisenhower was never told, and each denied having heard 
anything about any assassination. 

(c) In addition to the Inspector General’s Report (which con- 
cludéd that it could not say that any assassination activity carried on ~ 
during this period was responsive to Administration pressure), the 
documentary evidence shows that. Castro’s removal was discussed at 
two meetings of the National Security Council and the Special Group 
in March 1960."The minutes of these meetings indicate that the dis- 
cussions involved a general consideration of a proposal to train a 
Cuban exile force to invade Cuba and an assessment that Castro’s over- 
throw.might result in a Communist takeover. Gray and Admiral 
Arleigh Burke; Chief of Naval Operations from 1955 through 1961, 
testified that these discussions of Castro’s removal did not refer to 
assassination, but rather to the problem of creating an anti-Castro 
exile force strong enough to ensure ἃ non-Communist successor to the 
Castro ‘regime. Apparently there was no assassination activity stem- 
ing directly from those meetings. Another Special Group document 
stated that planning for “direct pesitive action” against Cuban leaders 
was raised at a meeting in the Fall of 1960, shortly after Phase I of the 
CIA/underworld assassination operation was initiated. The DDCI 
told the Special Group, however, that such action was beyond the 
CIA’s capability. . 


(i) Richard Bissell’s Testimony 
(1) Lack of Personal Knowledge 


Bissell testified that he knew nothing of authorization outside the 
CIA for the Castro assassination effort. (Bissell, 6/9/75, p. 30) Bissell 
testified that he met frequently with the Special Group in the fell of 
1960 to. discuss. Cuban operations, but that he never informed the 
Special Group.or any Administration official that there was a plot 
underway involving the use of underworld figures to assassinate Castro. 
(Bissell, 6/9/75, pp. 25-29) Bissell said he did not do so because as 
Deputy. Director of Plans, he reported to the Director, and under 
Agency. procedures, relied on the Director to inform the appropriate 
persons outside the Agency. 


| 
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(2) Assumptions Concerning Dulles | 


Based on his belief that Dulles had been briefed about the operation 
involving underworld figures and understood that it involved assassi- 
nation, Bissell testified that : 


I went on the assumption that, in a matter of this sensitivity, the Director 
would handle higher level clearances. By clearance, I mean authorization? 
(Bissell, 6/9/75, p. 26) 

Bissell stated that although he believed that Dulles “probably” 
talked with President Eisenhower: 


the Mafia operation was not regarded as of enormous importance and there 
were much more important matters to talk about with the President. (Bissell, 
7/17/%, Ὁ. 25) 

Bissell testified that he was only “guessing” that Dulles had in- 
formed Eisenhower, and that the President had then given his authori- 
zation, “perhaps only tacitly.” (Bissell, 7/17/75, pp. 38-39; 6/11/75, 
p.6) Bissell said that this guess was “not based on hard evidence,” 
but was “pure personal opinion” (Bissell, 6/9/75, p. 61), derived from 
his knowledge of “command relationship, of Allen Dulles as an indi- 
dual, and of his [Dulles’] mode of operations.” (Bissell, 6/11/75, p. 6) 

Bissell emphasized, however : 


I still want to be quite clear, I do not have any recollection of the Director 
telling me that on this specific operation he had made such an approach and 
received assent, approval, tacit or otherwise. (Bissell, 6/11/75, p. 11) 

In describing the manner in which Dulles might have informed the 
President of the assassination plot invoiving underworld figures, Bis- 
sell said circumlocution would have been used “to protect the Presi- 
dent” in accord with the concept of “plausible deniability.” 2 

My guess is that indeed whoever informed him, that is Dulles directly or Dulles 
through a staff member, would have had the same desire. . . to shield the Presi- 
dent and to shield him in the sense of intimating or making clear that something 
of the sort was going forward, but giving the President as little information about 
it as possible, and the purpose of it would have been to give the President an 
opportunity, if he so elected, to cancel it, to order it cancelled, or to allow it to 
continue but without, in effect, extracting from him an explicit endorsement of 
the detailed specific plan. (Bissell, 6/9/75, p. 61) 

On other oceasions involving sensitive covert operations, Bissell 
said that Dulles had used just such ἃ “circumlocutious approach” with 
President Eisenhower. (Bissell, 6/11/75, p. 10) 


(i) Testimony of White House Officials 
@ Gordon Gray | | 
ordon Gray served as President Eisenhower’s Special Assistant 


for National Security Affairs from July 1958 to January 20, 1961. 


(Gray, 7/9/75, p. 4) Gray was also the President’s representative on 


1 Bigsell reiterated this view in a subsequent appearance: “* * * I felt that the re- 

r aoe itt. obtalaing necessary authorization should remain with the Director. 
ssell, , Ὁ. 

3 Bissell explained the “plausible deniability” practice as follows: 

“Any covert operations, but especially covert operations .. . that if successful, would 
have very visible consequences, it was of course, an objective to carry out in such a wey 
that they could be plausibly disclaimed by the 7.5, Government.” (Bissell, 6/11/75, iP 5.) 
Bissell apparently assumed that a corollary to that doctrine required the use of “oblique, 
“eircumlocutious” langage. 
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the Special Group. (Gray, 7/9/75, p. 4) President Eisenhower in- 
structed Gray that all covert actions impinging on the sovereignty } 
of other countries must be deliberated by the Special Group. (Gray, ᾿ 
7/9/75, p. 6) Gray testified that from July 1958 to January 20, 1961, 
the Special Group-never approved an action to assassinate Castro 
(Gray, 7/9/75, p. 6) and that no such suggestion was made by Bissell. 
(Gray, 7/9/75, p. 37) | 

Gray. testified that : 

I find it very’ difficult to believe, and I do not believe, that Mr. Dulles would 
have gone. independently to him [President Eisenhower] with such a proposal 
wap for that matter, my knowing about it from Mr, Dulles. (Gray, 7/9/75, 
p. 35 ae 

Gray further testified that his relationship with President Eisen- 
hower -was such that President Eisenhower “would discuss with me 
anything that came to his attention independently of me.” (Gray, 
7/9/%, p. 7) And Gray testified that President Eisenhower never dis- 
cussed. with him the subject of a Castro assassination or of the use of 
the underworld figures and Cubans in such. an effort. (Gray, 7/9/75, 
Ρ. ἡ). - 

(2) Andrew Goodpaster 

Goodpaster served as President Eisenhower’s Staff Secretary and 
Defense Liaison Officer during the last two years of the Eisenhower 
Administration. (Goodpaster, 7/17/75, p. 3) In addition to respensi- 
bility for the President’s schedule and supervision of the White House 
staff, Goodpaster was responsible for handling with the President “all 
matters of day to day operations” in the foreign affairs and national 
security field, including the activities of the CIA and the Departments 
of State and Defense. (Goodpaster, 7/17/75, p. 3) Goodpaster testified 
that he had a “very close personal relationship” with President Eisen- 
hower and saw the President “essentially every day when [President 
Eisenhower] was in Washington.” (Goodpaster, 7/17/75, p.4) Gordon 
Gray and Goodpaster served as the channels between the CIA and the 
President, and Goodpaster had particular responsibility for “opera- 
tions in which [President Eisenhower] might take a personal part.” 
(Goodpaster, 7/17/75, p. 4) . 

Goodpaster testified that he never heard any mention of assassina- 
tion efforts, (Goodpaster, 7/17/75, p. 5) He said that President Eisen- 
hower never told him about any assassination effort and that it was 
his belief, under White House procedures and by virtue of his close 
relationship with President Eisenhower, that if an assassination plan ὦ 
or operation had ever been raised with the President, he (Goodpaster) 
would have learned of it. (Goodpaster, 7/17/75, p..5) 

That was simply not the President’s way of doing business. He had made it 
very clear to us how he. wanted to handle matters of this kind, and we had set 


up eae to see that they were then handled that way. (Goodpaster, 7/17/75, 
pp. ° 


Gray pointed out “that I was not with President Eisenhower twenty-four hours a day. 
It was a few minutes every day. practically every day.” (Gray, 7/9/75, p. 

According to the records of the Eisenhower Library, Dulles was alone with President 
Eisenhower on one ‘occasion In the fall of 1960. That meeting lasted ten minutes and 
occurred on Novetaber 25, 1960. The record of the previous portion of the meeting attended 
by Gray. indicates: only that, in addition to discussion of operations in another country, . 
“there was also some discussion of Cuba.” (Memorandum, November 28, 1960, by Gordon» 
Gray, of Meeting with the President, November 25, 1960, at 10 :40 a.m.) to 
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_ General Goodpaster testified that he found Bissell’s assumption of 
ἃ “circumlocutious” personal conversation between Dulles and the 
President “completely unlikely.” | 


According to Goodpaster, after the collapse of the Paris Summit 
Conference between President Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev 
as a result of the U-2 incident in the spring of 1960, the Eisenhower 
Administration reviewed its procedures for approval of CIA opera- 
tions and tightened them. Goodpaster said that this review was carried 
out δ 


with the aim in mind of being sure we had full and explicit understanding of 
any proposals that came to us and we knew from [President Eisenhower] that 
in ys that we were responsive to a desire on his part. (Goodpaster, %/17/%,. 
Bp ᾿ .- 

Goodpaster also said John Foster Dulles was ἃ confidant of the 
President while Allen Dulles was not. (Goodpaster, 7/17/75, p. 8) 


(8) Thomas Parrott . 


Thomas Parrott, a CIA officer, served as Secretary of the Special 
Group from 1957 until October 1963. (Parrott, 7/ 10/75, . 4) Parrott 
stated that by virtue of this assignment, he was Allen Dulles’ assistant 
in the Special Group. He came to know Dulles well, and gained an 
understanding of the Director’s method of expression and his practice 
in dealing with the President.* (Parrott, 7/10/75, pp. 18-14) 

Parrott testified that early in 1959, President Eisenhower directed 
the Special Group to meet at least once a week to consider, approve, 
or reject all significant covert action operations. (Parrott, 7/10/75, 
p.4) He said that: 
as evidenced in his * * * revitalization * * * of this Committee [the Special 
Group], [President Eisenhower was] highly conscious of the necessity to be 
protective * * * in this field, and I just cannot conceive that [President Eisen- 
hower] would have gone off and mounted some kind of covert operation on his 


own. This certainly would not have been consistent with President Eisenhower's 
staff method of doing business * * *? 


(4) John Eisenhower 


John Eisenhower was Goodpaster’s Assistant Staff Secretary from 
mid-1958 to the end of his father’s Administration. (Eisenhower, 
7/18/75, pp. 5, 9) Eisenhower testified that his father had confided 
in him about secret. matters “to a very large extent.” (Eisenhower, 
7/18/75, p. 3) For example, he said that after the Potsdam Confer- 
ence in July 1945, his father had told him that the United States had 
developed the atomic bomb (Eisenhower, 7/18/75, p. 3) and that as 
early as 1956, President Eisenhower had told him of the secret U-2 
flights. (Eisenhower, 7/18/75, p. 4) ᾿ 

John Eisenhower said that President Eisenhower never told him 
of any CIA activity involving an assassination plan or attempt con- 
cerning Castro and it was his opinion that President Eisenhower 
would have told ‘him if the President had known about such activity. 


1Parrott testified : 

“J saw him fallen Dulles] several times a week for hours at a time. I had known 
him somewhat before ... but I got to know him very well indeed during these four 
years.” (Parrott, 7/10/75, F: 18) 

* Parrott further testified that Allen Dulles followed a Practice of inslgting upon specific 

orders rather than “tacit approval” and be also found Bissell’s assumptions regarding ἃ 
| miocutious conversation between President Kisenhower and Allen Dulles “hard to 
ον Melleve.” (Parrott, 7/10/75, p. 14) Ce oh 
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(Eisenhower, 7/18/75, p. 5) He also said that President Eisenhower 
did not ‘discuss important subjects circumlocutiously. (Eisenhower, 
7/18/75, p. 8) He told the Committee that President Eisenhower be- 
lieved that no leader was indispensable, and. thus assassination was 
not: an alternative in the conduct of, foreign policy. (Eisenhower, 
7/18/75, p. 14). ' 
(tv) Documentary Evidence 

(1) The Inspector General’s Report.—The concluding section of the 
Inspector General’s Report advanced several possible responses to 
Drew -Pearson’s public charges about CIA links with the underworld.! 
One question posed in the Inspector General’s Report was: “Can CIA 
state or imply that it was merely an instrument of policy?” The an- 
swer given was: . . : 

Not in this case. While it is true that Phase Two (the attempt commencing in 
April 1962) was carried out in an atmosphere of intense Kenneay Administration 
pressure to do something about Castro, such is not true of the é¢arlier phase. 
(1.G. Report, p. 132) 

(2) The Contemporaneous Documents —The Committee also ex- 
amined records of the National Security Council, the Special Group, . 
and other relevant White House files bearing on the question of au- 
thorization for the period from Castro’s rise to power to the end of 
the Eisenhower. Administration. Three documents were found which - 
contained references arguably related to the subject of assassination. 

In March 1960, the National Security Council and the Special Group 
focused on America’s Cuban policy. President Eisenhower had just 
returned from a foreign trip in which: 

Latin American Presidents had counseled further forbearance by the U.S. 
in the hope that. the members of the Organization of American States would 
finally see the potential danger in Cuba and take concerted action. ( Memorandum 
of March 10, 1960 NSC Meeting) 

Castro was characterized as hostile, but his Communist ties were 
apparently then unclear.? The minutes of the March 10, 1960, NSC 
meeting stated: ΝΣ 


Theré is no apparent alternative to the present government in the event Cas- 
tro disappears. Indeed the result of Castro’s disappearance might be a Communist 


takeover. — a 

The general covert action plan against Cuba came out of these 
March 1960 meetings of the NSC and Special Group.* 

The record of the NSC meeting of March 10, 1960 (at which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was present), states that Admiral] Arleigh Burke, in 
commenting on Allen Dulles’ statement that the Cuba covert action 
plan was in preparation, “suggested that any plan for the removal of 
Cuban leaders should be a package deal, sincs many of the Cuban 
leaders around Castro were even worse than Castro.” According to the 
minutes of the Special Group meeting on March’ 14, 1960 (which 


70On March 3, 1987, Drew Pearson stated in his newspaper column that there was a 
United States “plot” to assassinate Castro, and that “one version claims that underworld 
figures. actually were recruited to carry out the plot.” (Pearson; Washington Merry Go- 
Round, March 3, 1967) vas 

astro apparently first announced publicly that he was a “Marxist-Lenist” on De- 
cember 2, 1961. (David Larson, Cuba Orisis of 1962, Ὁ, 304) , 

SAs Gray testified, this. plan covered four areas; sabotage, economic sanctions, propa. | 
_. ganda, and. training ‘of ‘a Cuban exile force for a ‘possible invasion. Gray stated that this . 

_ plan had nothing to δὸ with assassination. (Gray, 7/0/75, p 1). .-.: ΝΕ ἘΝ 
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President Eisenhower did not attend), “there was a general discus- 
sion as to what would be the effect on the Cuban scene if Fidel and 
- Raul Castro and Che Guevara should disappear simultaneously.” 
_ Admiral Burke stated in an affidavit? that although he did not 
recall the March 10, 1960, NSC meeting, he did have a clear recollection 
of discussions of Cuba policy in the spring of 1960. (Burke affidavit) 
Burke stated that the reference to his suggestion at the March 10 
meeting “clearly refers to the general covert action plan reported 
by Allen Dulles at that meeting and to the general consideration 
given at that time in the U.S. Government to identify Cuban groups 
with which the U.S. might work to overthrow the Castro regime,” 
(Burke affidavit) Burke continued: : 


In this connection, it was my view that the U.S, must support those Cuban 
groups who would have a sufficient power base among the Cuban people, not 
merely to overthrow Castro, but to be able to cope with and dismantle his organi- 
zation as well. It was my firm belief at the time that many people in Castro’s 
organization ‘were Communist and that Castro was probably a Communist. I 
therefore advocated that any effort to support groups so as to achieve Castro’s 
overthrow must focus, not merely on the leaders at the top of the Castro regime, 
but on the very strong organization that had been the key to Castro’s rise to 
power, and was the basis for his power. 


_ * * * * . - * * 


The question of a Castro assassination never arose at the March 10, 1960 NSC 
meeting or at any other meeting or discussion that I attended or in which I par- 
ticipated. It is my firm conviction based on five years of close association with. 
President Eisenhower during my service as Chief of Naval Operations, that 
President Eisenhower would never have tolerated such a discussion, or -have 
permitted anyone to propose assassination, nor would he: have ever authorized, 
condoned, or permitted an assassination attempt. (Burke affidavit) 


Gordon Gray testified that the March 10 and March 14, 1960 meet: 
ings dealt with plans to overthrow the Castro government, rather 
than with assassinating Castro. He said that Admiral Burke’s com- 
ment at the March 10 NSC meeting was part of a lengthy and general 
discussion about Cuba. Burke’s reference to a “package deal” for the 
removal.of Cuban leaders was in direct response to a comment by 
Allen Dulles that “a plan to affect the situation in Cuba was being 
worked on.” (Gray, 7/9/75, pp. 18-14) Gray said he believed that 
Dulles “was certainly referring to” the Eisenhower Administration’s 
plan to train Cuban exiles for an invasion, rather than to a targeted 
attempt on Castro’s life.? (Gray, 7/9/75, pp. 14, 45) Gray testified 
that viewing Burke’s remarks in context, he believed it was clear that 
“Admiral Burke * * * was expressing his opinion that if you have any 
plan [for the overthrow of Castro] it ought to take these factors into 


* Admiral Burke was unable to testify in person because he waa hospitaliced. 


*The memorandum of an internal CIA meeting shows that the first meeting of the 
CIA task force established to plan the τῇ of a Cuban exile force was held on 
March Ὁ, 1960, the day’ before the March 10, N meeting. The CIA task force discussed 
“an operation directed at the overthrow of the Castro regime’ and described that 
operation as one in which a Cuban exile force would be trained for “6-7 months.” In 
the discussion of this operation, it was noted that a principal problem was the weakness 
of the Cuban exile groups which “had no real leader and are divided into many parts, 
but it was hoped that during the long training period the “opposition groups will have 
been merged and will have formed a government-in-exile to which all trained elements 
' could be attached,” (Memorandum March 9, 1960) ᾿ ͵ 

According to the memorandum of the meeting, J. C. King, Chief of the CIA’s Western 
Hemisphere Division, had stated, “unless Fidel and Raul Castro and Che Guevara could 
be eliminated in one package—which is highly unlikely—this operation can be ἃ long, 
ΉΤΑΝ αὔτ and the ‘present government will only be overthrown by the use of 
foree. rp. t ᾿ are . . . : 
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consideration, that you might end up with a Communist government.” 
(Gray, 7/9/75, p. 45 " 


Admiral Burke stated that the “general discussion” at the March 14 
Special Group meeting “clearly did not involve ἃ discussion of assassi- 
nation of Cuban leaders, but to the possible effects should only those 
leaders be overthrown by a roup not powerful enough to also master ἡ 
the orgatiization those leaders had established in Cuba.” * (Burke | 
affidavit) Burke added: 

Thus, it.was consistent with my views then that I should have been. recorded 
in the record of the March 14 meeting as warning in this discussion that the 
Communists might move into control even if these three top leaders shouid be ~ 
overthrown. As stated above, I strongly believed that a strong, organized group 
must ie the forefront of any effort to overthrow the Castro government. (Burke ᾿ 
affidavit 


When the question of “whether any real planning had been done for 
taking direct positive action against Fidel, Raul and Che Guevara” 
was subsequently raised at a Special Group meeting on November 3, 
1960, General Cabell reportedly said: . 

that action of this kind is uncertain of results and highly dangerous in concep- 
tion and execution, because the instruments must be Cubans, He felt that, par- 
ticularly. because of the necessity for simultaneous action, it would have to be 
concluded that (such action) is beyond our capabilities. (Minutes Special Group 
Meeting, November 8, 1860) . 

The reference to.“direct positive action” is ambiguous and subject 
to different interpretations, including a suggestion that assassination 
be explored?" rcs 

However, it is clear that at most a question was being. asked. More- — 
over, assuming that “direct positive action” meant killing, it 1s sig- ~ 
nificant that ‘shortly after assassination plots were begun, the CIA 


Deputy Director told the Special Group that such action was “beyond 
our capabilities.” | 


(Ὁ) The Question. -of Knowledge and Authorization Outside The 
Central Intelligence Agency during the Kennedy Administration 


We have divided the evidence on whether or not assassination plots 


were authorized during the Kennedy Administration into three sec- οὸ 


tions. The first primarily relates to the assassination operation in- 
volving underworld figures prior to the Bay of Pigs invasion in 
April 1961. The second deals with the post-Bay of Pigs period, and 


of the November 8, 1980 meeting, it was his opinion, based on the context of weekly Spe- 

{on in the fall of 1960, that this discussion centered on 

the possibility. of a. palace coup, as opposed to a paramilitary operation mounted from 
68 


not employ gue in Special Group records, except for references to the President. 
t 


1 an 
estified that he found it “difficult to understand” that General Cabell would 
have told th G 


e 
tive action” (if that referced to assassination) in light of Biseell's.assumption that General ᾿ 
- “ assassing ‘effort... εἶ 


pp. 165-18)... : woe ete 
Mr. Merchant was unable to testify because of il health and orders of his physician. 
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the Rosselli operation in the spring of 1962. That section also dis- 
cusses Operation Mongoose. A third section discusses the 1963 labora- 
tory schemes and the AM/LASH plot. 
(2) Pre-Bay Of Pigs Assassination Plot 
The testimony was essentially the same as for the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, Bissell again said he assumed and believed that Dulles 
had met with President Kennedy and informed him, in a circum- 
locutious fashion, that the operation had been planned and was being 
‘attempted. Bissell also testified that he (Bissell) informed neither 
the President nor any other officials outside the CIA about the assas- 
sination efforts. Each Kennedy Administration official who testified 
said that he had not known about or authorized the plots, and did not 
believe the President would have authorized an assassination. 
(1) Bissels Testimony Concerning His Assumption That Dulles 
Told The President—Richard Bissell continued as DDP, the 
principal agency official responsible for efforts against the Castro 
regime, including both the Bay of Pigs operation and the assassina- 
tion plots, when Kennedy became President in January, 1961. Bissell 
is the only surviving CIA policy maker with first hand knowledge 
of high-level decisions in the pre-Bay of Pigs phase of the Castro 
assassination plot involving underworld figures. Although Bissell tes- 
tified that Allen Dulles never told him that Dulles had informed Presi- 
dent Kennedy about the underworld plot, Bissell told the Committee 
that he believed Dulles had so informed President Kennedy and that 
the plot had accordingly been approved by the highest authority. 
᾿ Senator Bakrr. * * * you have no reason to think that he [Dulles] didn’t or 
he did [brief the President]. But the question I put was whether or not in the 
ordinary course of the operations of the CIA as you know them under their tradi- 
tions, their rules and regulations, and their policies in your opinion—was the 
President, President-elect briefed or was he not? 
ΒΙΒΒΈΙΙ, I believe at some stage the President and the President-elect both 
were advised that such an operation had been planned and was being attempted. 
Senator ΒΑΚ, By whom? 
_ Bissety. I would guess through some channel by Allen Dulles. 
” The CoarrMan, But you’re guessing, aren’t you? 

“Mr. Brssett. I am, Mr. Chairman, and I have said that I cannot recollect the 
giving of such briefing at the meeting with the President-elect in November or 
in any meeting with President Eisenhower. (Bissell, 6/9/75, pp. 38-39) 

. Bissell characterized his belief that the President had been informed 
_as “a pure personal opinion” (Bissell, 6/9/75, pp. 60-61) ; on another 
occasion the following exchange occurred : 


‘Senator Morcan. Mr. Bissell, it’s a serious matter to attribute knowledge of 
this sort to the President of the United States, especially one who cannot speak 
for himself. Is it fair to assume that out of an abundance of cantion you are 

‘simply telling us that you have no knowledge unless you are absolutely certain? 
* * * fT gather that you think * * * it [assassination plot information] came out 
but because of the seriousness of the accusation you are just being extremely 
cautious * * * is that a fair assumption to make? 

BIssELL. That is very close to a fair assumption, sir. It’s just that I have no 
direct knowledge, first-hand knowledge of his [President Kennedy's] being ad- 
vised, but my belief is that he knew of it [assassination plans]. (Bissell, 6/9/75, 
‘pp. 55-56) 


' 4 Bissell never asked Dulles whether Dulles had informed President Kennedy's National 
,llecurity Adviser, McGeorge Bundy about the plot. (Bissell, 6/9/75, Ὁ. 34.) 
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Bissell said that he had not personally informed White House offi- 
cials or.the President of the assassination plot because he “left the 
question of advising senior officials of the government and obtaining 
clearances in Allen Dulles’ hands.” (Bissell, 6/9/75, pp. 29, 38) As 
with President. Eisenhower, Bissell once again “assumed” that Dulles 
“had at least intimated [to President Kennedy] that some such thing 
was underway.” (Bissell, 6/9/75, p. 33) * | 

Bissell speculated that Dulies would have engaged in a “circumlocu- 
tious” conversation using “rather general terms,” although Dulles did 
not mention such a briefing to Bissell, as he had on some past occasions 
when he had circumlocutiously briefed President Eisenhower on sensi- 
tive matters. (Bissell, 6/11/75, pp. 6, 10-14) 

Bissell repeatedly coupled Eisenhower and Kennedy when he spec: 
ulated that-the Presidents would have been advised in a manner calcu- 
lated to maintain “plausible deniability.” (Bissell, 6/9/75, pp. 38, 57; 
6/11/75, pp. 5-6): 


In the case of an operation of high sensitivity of the sort that we are dis- 
cussing, there was a further objective that would have been pursued at various 
levels, and. that was specifically with respect to the President, to protect the 
President. And, therefore, the way in which I believe that Allen Dulles would 
have attempted to do that was to have indicated to the two successive Presidents 
the general objective of the operstion that was contemplated, to make that suffi- 
ciently clear so that the President—either Ticsident Disenhower or President 
Kennedy—could have. ordered the termination of the operation, but to give the 
President just as little information about it as possible beyond an understanding 
of its general purpose. Such an approack to the President would have had as its 
purpose to:leave him in the position tc deny knowledge of the operation if it 
should surface. " ; 

My belief—a belief based, as I have said, only to my knowledge of command 
relationship of Allen Dulles as an individual, and of his mode of operations— 
is that authorization was obtained by him in the manner that I have indicated. 
I used the word on Monday “circumlocutious,” and it was to this approach 
chatI referred. . _ ΝΣ 

Assuming for the moment that I am correct, since the <ifort would have 
been to minimize the possibility of embarrassment to thé President, it is, I 
think, understandable that neither I nor anyone else in the Agency would have 
discussed this operation on our own initiative with, for instance, members of 
the White House staff. ~ a 

The effort would have been to hold to the absolute minimum the number of 
people who knew that the President had been consulted, had been notified and 
had given, perhaps only tacitly, his authorization. (Bissell, 6/11/75, pp. 5-6) 


(2) Bissell’s Testimony Regarding His Own Actions.—When Bis- 
sell was asked if he had informed anyone outside the CIA that 
Bissell was asked if he had informed anyone outside the CIA that 
an effort ἴο assassinate Castro was underway; he-replied, “not to my 
recollection.” He added that he was never told that an official out- 
side the -Agency had been made aware of such an effort. (Bissell, 
6/9/75, pp. 28-30) . | 

Bissell had ample opportunity to inform appropriate officials out- 
side the CIA of the plot. He worked closely with McGeorge Bundy, the 
White House liaison for Cuban affars and formerly one of Bissell’s 


1Prior to the Bay of Pigs, there were many meetings at which both the President and 
Dulles were present, The Presidential logs from the Kennedy Administration indicate only 
one meeting before the Bay of Pigs invasion at which the President and Allen Dulles may 
have met privately. ‘This meeting took place on March 25, 1961, (There is πὸ record of the 
meeting. We feel compelled to state that the fact of this meeting, ‘on the evidence avall- 
able, is of little, if any significance or relevance.) ᾿ τον 
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students at Yale University. Bissell and Bundy were also personal 
- friends, but Bissell testified that he never told Bundy about the plot, 

a fact Bundy confirmed. (Bissell, 6/9/75, pp. 16, 28-29 ; 7/22/75, p. 31) 
(Bundy, 7/11/75, p. 41) Bissell testified that : 

* * αὶ almost from the beginning of the Kennedy Administration, the Presi- 
dent himself and a number of Cabinet members and other senior officials took a 
very active interest in the operation(s) concerning Cuba. (Bissell, 6/9/75, p. 16) 

Bissell was “almost invariably” present at meetings on Cuba 
in which the President and other senior officials took an “active in- 
terest.” (Bissell, 6/9/75, p. 17) Bissell testified that he did not then 
inform any of them of the assassination plot. (Bissell, 6/9/75, p. 39) 

(3) Kennedy Administration Officials Testimony.—The Committee 
has taken testimony from all living officials high in the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration who dealt with Cuban affairs.’ The theme of their testi- 
money was that they had no knowledge of any assassination plan or 
attempt by the United States government before or after the Bay of 
Pigs invasion, and that they did not believe President Kennedy’s char- 
acter or style of operating would be consistent with approving 
assassination. 

Secretary of Senate Dean Rusk testified, “I never had any reason 
to believe that anyone that I ever talked to knew-about had any 
active planning of assassination underway.” (Rusk, 7/10/75, p. 65) 

Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara stated that he had “no 
knowledge or information about * * * plans or preparations for a 
posse ascussination attempt against Premier Castro.” (McNamara, 

11/75, p. | 
Roswell Gilpatric, Deputy Secretary of Defense under McNamara, 
said that killing Castro was not within the mandate of the Special 
Group, which he construed as having been only to weaken and under- 
mine “the Cuban economy.” (Gilpatric, 7/8/75, p. 28) 

_ General Maxwell Taylor, who later chaired Special Group meet- 
ings on Operation MONGOOSE, stated that he had “never heard” of 
an assassination effort against Castro, and that he never raised the 
question of assassination with anyone. (Taylor, 7/9/75, pp. 7-8, 72, 19) 

McGeorge Bundy stated that it was his “conviction” that “no one 
in the Kennedy Administration, in the White House, or in the cabinet, 
ever geve any authorization, approval, or instruction of any kind 
for any effort to assassinate anyone by the CIA.” (Bundy, 7/11/75, 
p: ὅ4) Bundy said that he was never told that assassination efforts 
were being conducted against Castro. (Bundy, 7/11/75, p. 63) 
᾿ς Walt W. Rostow, who shared national security duties with Bundy 

before moving to the Department, of State, testified that during his 
entire tenure in government, he “never heard a reference” to an inten- 
tion to undertake an assassination effort. (Rostow, 7/9/75, pp. 10, 


12-13, 38) 
% Most of the testimony from officials high in the Kennedy Administration covered the 
pariod Αἱ r the Bay of Digs Invasion, involving Operation MONGOOSE and related activ: 
es. (See 


planning of Cuban operations. Their testimony concerning the question of authorization 
for the ‘assassination plots ig extensively discussed infra, pp. 148-161. 
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Asked if he had ever been told anything about CIA efforts to assassi- ᾿ 
nate Castro, Richard Goodwin, Assistant Special Counsel to the Presi- 
ee) replied, SNo, I never heard of such a thing.” (Goodwin, 7/18/75, 
Ῥ. . δος - ΕΝ 

Theodore Sorensen, who said that his “first-hand knowledge” of 
Cuban affairs was limited to the post-Bay of Figs period, stated that _ 
his general opinion, based on his close contact with President Kennedy, 


* *.* such an act [as assassination] was totally foreign te his character and 
conscience, foreign to his fundamental reverence for human life and his respect 
for his adversaries, foreign to his insistence upon a moral dimension in U.S. 
foreign policy and his concern for this country’s reputation abroad and foreign 
to his pragmatic recognition that so horrendous but inevitably counterproductive ᾿ 
ἃ precedent committed by a country whose own chief of state was inevitably 
SLB ae only provoke reprisals and inflame hostility. * * * (Sorensen, 

21/75, p. ΜΝ ες : 


Sorensen stated that President Kennedy “would not make major for- 
eign policy decisions alone without the knowledge or participation of 
one or more of those senior foreign policy officials in whose judgment 
and discretion he had confidence.” (Sorensen, 7/21/75, p. 6) 
Sorensen concluded his testimony with the following exchange: 


9. Would: you think it would be possible that * * * the Agency, the CIA 
could somehow have been-under the impression that they had a tacit authorization 
for assassination due to a circumspect discussion that might have taken place 
in any of. these meetings? 7 

SoRENSEN, It is possible, indeed, I think the President on more than one 
occasion ‘felt that Mr. Dulles, by making rather vague and sweeping references 
to particular countries. was seeking tacit appreval without ever asking for it, 
and the President was rather concerned that he was not being asked for ex- 
plicit directives and was not being given explicit information, so it is possible. 
But on something of this kind, assassination, I would doubt it very much. Hither 
you are for it or you are not for it, and he was not for it. (Sorensen 7/21/75, 
pp. 82-83) . ᾿ 


(4) The Question of Whether Assassination Efforts Were Disclosed 
in Various Briefings of Administration Officials. :. 

a. Briefing of the President-Elect op 

In the latter part of November 1960, after the Presidential election, 
Dulles and. Bissell jointly briefed President-elect Kennedy on “the 
most important: details with respect to the operation which became 
the Bay of Pigs.” (Bissell, 6/9/75, p. 34) Bissell testified that he 
did not’ believe the ongoing assassination efforts were mentioned to 
the President-elect at that meeting. (Bissell, 6/9/75, pp. 27, 35-36) 
Bissell surmised that the reasons he and Dulles did not tell Kennedy 
at that initial meeting were that they had “apparently | thought it 
was not an important matter,” and that they “would have thought that 
that was a matter of which he should be advised upon assuming office 


1Goodwin did hear about assassination on two occasions. One involved a meeting he- 
tween the President and reporter Tad Szulc in November 1961 (see discussion pp. 138-139) 
and the other involved the Special Group (Augmented) meeting of August 10, 1962, (Sce 
pp. 164-165) ᾿ , ΟΝ 
3 This ΤΟΒΒΟῚ was also given by Bissell in response to the Committee's questicning of his 
assumption that Tpnlies probably told Prezident Eisenhower about the aggaasination opera- 
on: “5 8 


rtance and there 
ut with the President.” (Bissell, 1.11,)7158. 
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rather than in advance.” (Bissell, 6/9/75, p. 35) Bissell’s latter com- 
ment led to the following exchange: 

‘The CHateman. Isn't it a strange distinction that you draw that on the one 
band (95) a Presidential designate, as President-elect, he should have all of 
the details concerning a planned invasion of Cuba, but that he should not be 
told about an ongoing attempt to assassinate Fidel Castro? 

Mr. Bisse. I think that in hindsight it could be regarded as peculiar, yes. - 

The CHarinman. * * * (I)t Just seems too strange that if you were charged with . 
briefing the man who was to become President of the U.S, on matters so impor- 
tant as a planned invasion of a neighboring country, and that if you knew at the 
time in addition to the planned invasion there was an ongoing attempt to assassi- 
nate the leader of that country, that you would tell Mr. Kennedy about one 
matter and τοῦ the other. . 

Mr. Bissett, Well, Mr. Chairman, it is quite possible that Mr. Dulles did say 
something about an attempt to or the possibility of making use of syndicate 
characters for this purpose. I do not remember his doing so at that briefing. My 
belief is that had he done so, he probably would have done so in rather general 
terms and that neither of us was in a position to go into detail on the matter. 
(Bissell, 6/9/75, p. 35) 

᾿ However, Bissell also testified generally that pursuant to the doc- 
trine of “plausible denial,” efforts were made to keep matters that 
might be “embarrassing” away from Presidents. (Bissell, 6/11/75, 
pp. 5-6) | . 

ὃ. Discussion with Bundy on “Executive Action Capability” 

Sometime early in the Kennedy Administration, Bissell discussed 
with Bundy a “capability” for “executive action”—a term Bissell said 
included various means of “eliminating the effectiveness” of forei 
leaders, including assassination.? (Bissell, 7/22/75, p. 32) Bissell did 
not tell Bundy about the plot against Castro during their discussion 
of Executive Action capability. (Bissell, 7/22/75, p. 31; Bundy, 
7/11/75, p. 41) However, Bissell did say that Castro, Trujillo, and 
Lumumba might have been mentioned in connection with a discussion 
of “research” into the capability. (Bissell, 6/11/75, pp. 50-51) 

6. Taylor/Kennedy Bay of Pigs Inquiry 

Following the failure of the Bay of Pigs invasion, President Ken- 
nedy convened a “court of inquiry” which reviewed “the causes of * * * 
[the] failure” of the operation. (Bissell, 6/9/75, pp. 42, 45) Robert 
Kennedy, General Maxwell Taylor, Allen Dulles, and Admiral Arleigh 
Burke comprised the Board. The “Taylor Report,” issued on June 13, 

-1961 after the panel had examined the matter for several weeks, makes 
‘no mention of the assassination plot. 

Bissell was questioned extensively by the Taylor/Kennedy Board. 
General Taylor considered Bissell to have been the principal govern- 
ment official in the Bay of Pigs operation. He thought Bissell much 
more knowledgeable than Dulles, who had deliberately removed him- 
self from the planning and had delegated responsibility to Bissell. 
(Taylor, 7/9/75, p. 73) | 
. Bissel said he had not disclosed the assassination plot to the Taylor/ 
- Kennedy Board and advanced several reasons for not having done so. 
_ First, “the question was never asked;” second, Dulles already knew 
about the operation ; third, “by that time the assassination attempt had 


. 2 he evidence concerning who initiated the conversation, when it occurred, and what 
~-was said, 1α diseussed extensively iz section III-C._ HE oe 
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been called off;” fourth, the assassination effort was. “not germane” 

_ because it did not contribute to the failure of the Bay of Pigs. (Bissell, 
6/9/75, Pp. 44-46; 6/11/75, p. 39) Bissell added that he had “no 
reason to. believe” that Allen Dulles did not discuss the plot with one 
or more of the other Board members. (Bissell, 6/9/7 5, p. 46) However, 
both General. Taylor and Admiral Burke, the only other members of 
the Board. still living, stated that neither Bissell nor Dulles had in- 
formed them of the assassination plot. (Taylor, 7/9/75, pp. 72-73; 
Burke affidavit, 8/25/75) * 

Bissell’s testimony that he had not disclosed the assassination plot 
to the Kennedy/Taylor Board is consistent with his statement that 
“IT have no knowledge that Robert Kennedy was advised of this [the 
plot to kill Mr, Castro].” (Bissell, 6/9/75, p. 41) " 

The Committee tested this statement against other parts of Bis- 
sell’s testimony. FBI Director Hoover sent the Attorney General a 
memorandum about the Las Vegas wiretap on May 22, 1961.2 An 
attachment to that memorandum quoted Sheffield Edwards as saying 
that Bissell, in his “recent briefings” of Taylor and Kennedy “told the 
Attorney General that some of the associated planning included the 
use of Giancana and the underworld against Castro.” 

When Bissell was. first shown this document by the Committee, 
he said : “T-have no recollection of briefing those two gentlemen except 
as members-of the Board of Inquiry that I have dec:ribed, of which 
Allen Dulles himself was a member.” (Bissell, 6/11/75, p. 27) . 

In a subsequent appearance before the Committee, Bissell again 
said that he had no recollection of the conversation referenced in the 
May 22 memorandum. (Bissell, 7/22/75, p. 56) He was sure that if 
such a conversation had occurred it was not before the Kennedy/ 
Taylor Board. (Bissell, 7/22/75, p. 64) ; 

Bissell speculated, however, that the memorandum quoted language 
which “I might very well have used, that is, the use of the underworld 
against Castro.” (Bissell, 6/11/75, p. 21) ; 


. Ω 


‘The examination of Bissell on whether he had discussed a pre-Bay 


of Pigs plot with: the Attorney General or General-Taylor and, if 
so, why he used such obscure and indirect language, elicited the fol- 
lowing testimony : | 


Q. Did you, sometime in May of 1961 communicate the state of your awareness 
te the Attorney General in your briefing to him? ει 

Bissett. Well, there is a report which I was shown, I think it was last week, 
I believe it also came from the FBI, but I could be wrong about. that, or indicat- 
ing that I.did,. at that time in May, brief the Attorney General, and I think 
General Taylor to the effect that the Agency had been using—I don’t know 
whether Giancana was mentioned by name, but in effect, the Underworld against 
the Castro regime. . . ΝΣ 

Q. Did you tell them—them being the Attorney General and General Taylor— 
that this use included actual attempts to assassinate Mr. Castro? 

BisseLL. I have no idea whether I did [.] I have no idea of the wording. I 
think it might quite possibly have been left in the more general terms of using 
the underworld against the Castro regime, or the leadership of the Castro regime. 


+ When asked if Bissell had ever informed him that underworld figures had been offered 
a large sum to assassinate Castro, General Taylor responded : “No, I never heard that, and 
it amazes me” (Taylor, 7/9/75, p. 72) Taylor said that during his review of the Bay of 
Pigs operation no mention was made of an assassination effort against Castro. (Taylor, 
7/9/%, P, 72) Taylor noted that Dulles met with the Board of Inquiry some thirty or forty 
times, (Tayor, 7/9/75, p. 73) 
7A handwritten note from the Attorney General to his assistant on the face of the 
memorandum indicates that the ai torney General had seen the document. This memo- 
randum is discussed in detail at Section (7) (b), infra. 
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Q. Mr. Bissell, given the state of your knowledge at that time, wouldn’t that 
have been deliberately misleading information? 

BIsseLL. I don’t think it would have been. We were indeed doing precisely 
that. We were trying to use elements of the underworld against Castro and the 
Cuban leadership. 
nie? But you had information, didn’t you, that you were, in fact, trying to kill 

m 

BIsse.t, I think that is a way of using these people against him. 

Q. That’s incredible. You're saying that in briefing the Attorney General you are 
telling him you are using the underworld against Castro, and you intended that 
to mean, Mr. Attorney General, we are trying to kill him? 

Bissett. I thought it signaled just exactly that to the Attorney General, I’m 
sure. 

Q. Then it’s your belief that you communicated to the Attoruey General that 
you were, in fact, trying to kill Castro? 

BIssELL, I think it is best to rest on that report we do have, which is from a 
source over which I had no influence and it does use the phrase I have quoted here. 
Now you can surmise and I can surmise as to just what the Attorney General 
would have read into that phrase. (Bissell, 7/22/75, pp. 58-54) 

Q. Was it your intent to circumlocutiously or otherwise, to advise the Attorney 
General that you were in the process of trying to kill Castro? 

Mr. BIssELt. [U]nless I remembered the conversation at the time, which I don’t, 
I don’t have any recollection as to whether that was my intent or not. (Bissell, 
7/22/75, Ὁ. 56) 


Bissell speculated further that a “proper” briefing might have 
omitted any reference to the assassination plot. (Bissell, 7/22/75, 
p09) As bases for his speculation, Bissell suggested first that even if 

e had “thoroughly briefed” the Attorney General he would have 
chosen “circumlocutious” language to tell him about the activity in- 
volving Giancana. (Bissell, 7799/7, pp. 53-56) ; and second that the 
assassination effort had been “stood down by them.” (Bissell, 7/22/75, 
p. 59) Bissell concluded by reiterating that he had “no knowledge” 
that the Attorney General was “specifically advised” of the assassina- 
tion plot against Castro. (Bissell, 7/22/75, Ὁ. 69): 


(5) Conversation Between President Kennedy and Senator George 
Smathers 

George Smathers, former Senator from Florida, testified that 
the subject of a possible assassination of Castro arose in a conversa- 
tion Smathers had with President Kennedy on the White House lawn 
in. 1961.2 Smathers said he had discussed the general Cuban situation 
with the President many times. (Smathers, 7/23/75, p. 6) Smathers 
had many Cuban constituents and was familiar with Latin American 
affairs. He was also a long-time friend of the President. (Smathers, 
7/23/75, p. 6) τς 

It was Smathers’ “impression” that, President Kennedy raised the 
subject of assassination with Smathers because someone else “had ap- 


ΣΤ the FBI quotation of Edwards is to be accorded significant weight, then {t is im- 
portant to ποία that another section of it contradicts Bissell’s assumption that Presidents 
Eisenhower and Kennedy had ben circumlocutiously advised by Dulles of the assassination 
plot. Edwards toid the i that “Allen Dulles waa completely unaware of Edwards’ con- 
taet with Meheu” in connection with Cuban operation. “ " 

.Bissell’s explanation for Edwards’ statement was that Edwards was being protective 
of the DCI. (Bissell, 7/17/75, p. 20) But this testimony must be reconciled with Bissell’s 
previous testimony that Dulles knew of the operation and probably would have told the 
President about it, " ; , 

5 Smathers’ testimony about this conversation referred to the transcript of an Oral 
History interview he gave on March 31, 1964. That interview indicates that the conversa- 
tion probably took place in 1961, before the Bay of Pigs invasion in mid-April. 

-White House logs of Presidential meetings indicate only two occasions in 1961 when 
Senator Smathers met alone with the President. Both of those meetings took place in 
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parently discussed this and other possibilities with respect to Cuba” 
with the President. (Smathers, 7/23/75, pp. 16, 25) Sinathers had no 
direct knowledge of any such discussion, or who might have been in- . 
volved. (Smathers, 7/23/75, pp. 18-19, 25) The President did not indi- 
cate directly that assassination had been proposed to him. (Smathers, 
1/23/75, p. 18) 

According to Smathers: 


* * * [President Kennedy] asked me what reaction I thought there would be 
throughout South America were Fidel Castro to be assassinated * * * I tcld the 
President that:'even as much as I disliked Fidel Castro that I did not think it 
would be.a good idea for there to be even considered an assassination of Fidel 
Castro, and the President of the United States completely agreed with me, that 
it would be a very unwise thing to do, the reason obviously being that no matter 
who did it and no matter how it was done and no matter what, that the United 
States would receive full credit for it, and the President receive full credit for it, 
and it would work to his great disadvantage with all of the other countries in 
Central and South America * * * I disapproved of it, and he completely dis- 
approved of the idea. (Smathers, 7/23/75, pp. 6-7) . 

Smathers said that on a later occasion he had tried to discuss Cuba 
with President Kennedy and the President had made it clear to. 
Smathers that he should not raise the subject with him again.’ 

Senator Smathers concluded his testimony by indicating that on 
Cuban affairs in general, he felt he was “taking a tougher stance than 
was the President.” (Smathers, 7/23/75, p. 24) Smathers said he was 
“positive” that Kennedy opposed assassination, (Smathers, 7/23/75, 
p-16) 2 . 


(6) The Question of Whether the President or the Attorney General 
Might Have Learned of the Assassination Effort from the Cuban 
Participants. 

_A memorandum for the record in CIA files dated April 24, 1961, 
reflects that on April 19-20, in the aftermath of the Bay of Pigs, Presi- 
dent Kennedy and other Administration officials, including Secretary 
of Defense McNamara and General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, met with a translator and several members 
of Cuban groups involved in the Bay of Pigs. One of those Cuban exile 
leaders had been involved in the passage of poison pills to Cuba in 
March or April of that year;? there is no evidence that any of the 
other Cubans at the meeting were involved in or aware of the assassina- 
tion plot, and it is unclear whether that particular-Cuban realized that _ 
the plot in which he was involved was sponsored by the ΟἿΑ." The 
April 24 memorandum states that the atmosphere of the meeting re- 
flected:depression over the failure of the Bay of Pigs. _ 


1QOne. night at dinner with Senator Smathers, the President emphasized his point by 
cracking his. plate at the-mention of Cuba. (Smathers, 7/23/75, p. 22) 

3 According to: FBI memoranda dated December 21, 1960, and January 18, 1961, the 
Cuban was associated with anti-Castro activities financed by United States racketeers. in- 
cluding Santos Trafficante, who hoped to secure illegal monopolies in the event of Castro’s 
overthrow. This same Cuban was subsequéntly used by Rosselli.in the second passage of 
pills to Cuba in April 1962. “ 

3 Rosselli testified that he represented himself to the Cubans‘as an agent of American 
business interests that destred the removal. of Castro. (Rosselli, 6/24/75, pp. 17, 89) 
waheu testified that he and Rosselli held themselves out to the Cubans as representatives 
of American.industrialists who had been financially hurt by Castro's regime. and that 
“at no time had we identified to them that the U.S. government in fact was hehind the 
project.” (Maheu, 7/20/75, p. 34) Tae Support Chief testified that he had met the 
Cuban ‘exile leader with whom Rosselli had dealt only once, and that he had then been 
“put out as being somebody that had a client, commercial type.” The Support Chief was not 
certain that the Cuban had not suspected his true identity, however, because the Chief 
testified that after that meeting, Roaselli had told him that the Cuban had remarked, “You 
* ant tell me this gay is not a CIA man,” (0.C., 5/80/75, p. 22) 
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. On May 18, 1961, the Taylor/Kennedy Board interviewed several 
Cuban exile leaders who had been involved in the Bay of Pigs, includ- 
ing the leaders who had cooperated in the assassination plot. The 
summary of that session states that the suk iect of the inquiry was the 
Bay of igs operation. Attorney Gener] Robert Kennedy was present. 
he Cuban exile leader involved in the assassination plot may have 
seen the Attorney General on one further occasion shortly after the 
Cuban Missile Crisis in October, 1962. Rosselli testified that this Cuban 
then was being used by the United States Government to aid in intelli- 
gence gathering and covert operations directed at Cuba. Rosselli said 
that he met that Cuban and other Cuban leaders in Washington, 
D.C., and that the Cubans told him they “were here meeting with the 
Attorney General and that they were waiting for an appointment from 
the White House.” (Rosselli, 9/22/75, p. 6) They did not tell Rosselli 
their reasons for seeing the Attorney General, indicating only that 
the meeting involved the Cuban situation generally. Rosselli said that 
he did not discuss the assassination operation with the Cuban leaders 
“because I did not want [the second leader] to hear of it, because he 
- was not part of it.” (Rosselli, 9/22/75, p. 10) 


(7) The Question of Whether or not the Assassination Operation 
‘Involving Underworld Figures was Known about by Attorney Gen- 
eral Kennedy or President Kennedy as Revealed by Investigations of 
Giancana and Rosselli. 
- Beginning in the fall of 1960 and continuing throughout the Bay 
of Pigs and MONGOOSE periods (through 1962), the CIA under- 
.took an assassination operation against Castro involving underworld 
figures. Following the discovery of the wiretap in a Las Vegas hotel 
‘room on October 31, 1960,’ the CIA began disclosing aspects of its 
‘involvement with underworld figures to the FBI, to certain Justice 
Department officials, and after the advent of the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration, to Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy.? This section sets 
forth evidence bearing on what Attorney General Robert Kennedy 
did or did not know about the use of underworld figures by the CIA 
‘as revealed by FBI and Justice Department investigations surround- 
ng the discovery of the Las Vegas wiretap. ' 
__ This section also discusses evidence bearing on whether or not 
President Kennedy knew prior to April 1962, or at any time there- 
after about the pre-Bay of Pigs plot involving underworld figures. 
There are two issues. The first is whether the President was made 
- aware, through either the FBI or the Attorney General, of the CIA’s 
use of Rosselli and Giancana. The second is whether the President 
, learned that the CIA had used Rosselli and Giancana in an attempt 
. ‘to assassinate Fidel Castro. 

a..1960.—On October 18, 1960, FBI Director Hoover sent a memo- 
randum * to DDP Bissell with copies to some other members of the 


ες 1The wiretap was placed on the telephone by Arthur J. Balletti. Arrangements for the 
tap were made by Maheu through his acquaintance, Edward DuBols. (FBI memo 3/23/62) 
- See discussion, supra, pp. 77-79. 

- 3 Robert Kennedy was Attorney General from January 1961 until September 1964. 
- During his tenure as Attorney General he had close ties not only to law enforcement 
agencies (FBI and Justice), but aleo to the CIA, He served on the Special Group (Aug- 
mented) which supervised Operation MONGOOSE from December 1961 through October 


*This memorandum fs set forth in full, supra, ἢν, 79. 
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intelligence community? stating that an informant had_ reported 
that “* * * during [a] recent conversation with several friends. 
Giancana stated that Fidel Castro was to be done away with very 
shortly. When doubt was expressed regarding this statement, Gian- 
cana reportedly assured those present that Castro’s assassination 
would occur in November.”? (Memo, Hoover to Bissell, 10/18/69) 
According to the memorandum Giancana claimed to have met with 
the assassin-to-be on three occasions and said that the assassination 
could be accomplished by dropping a pill in Castro’s food. The memo- 
randum did not specifically reveal CIA involvement. 

After discovering the Las Vegas wiretap on October 31, 1960, the 
FBI commenced an investigation which quickly developed that Maheu 
and Giancana were involved in the case. In April 1961, Rosselli’s in- 
volvement was discovered. 

b. 1961.—The first documentary evidence indicating alleged CIA 
involvement with the wiretap case is an FBI report dated April 20. 
1961. The report stated that on April 18, 1961, Maheu informed the 
FBI that the tap had played a part in a project “on behalf of the CIA 
relative to anti-Castro activities,” a fact which could be verified by 
Sheffield Edwards, CIA’s Director of Security.’ 

Bissell testified that he knew during the spring of 1961 that Edwards 
was seeking to persuade the Justice Department, via communications 
to the FBI, not to prosecute the parties—including Maheu, Rosselli, 
and Giancana—who were involved in the Las Vegas tap. Although 
Bissell believed that Edwards had told the Bureau the truth, he did 
not expect that Edwards would have revealed that the CIA operation 
involved assassination. (Bissell, 6/9/75, pp. 63-65) * 

According to a May 22, 1961, FBI memorandum, on May ὃ, 1961, 
Edwards told the FBI 5 that the CIA had relied on Giancana because 
of Giancana’s contacts with gambling figures who might have sources 
for use “in connection with CIA’s clandestine efforts against the Castro 
government”. Edwards reportedly said that “none of Giancana’s ef- 
forts have materialized to date and that several of the plans still are 
working and may eventually ‘pay off’. Edwards also stated that he 
had never been furnished details of the methods used by Giancana and 
Maheu because this was “dirty business” and he could not afford to 


17The October 18 memo was also distributed to Assistant Attorney General J. Walter 
Yeugley and to Army, Air Force, Navy and State Department intelligence offices. Bissell 
testified that he did not recall this memorandum. (Bissell, 7/22/75, p. 40) He speculated 
that the CIA’s copy ordinarily would have been delivered to him and he would have 
passed it on to Sheffield Edwards. The action copy was directed to Bissell but he surmised 
that a copy would also have gone to the Dicector. (Bissell, 7/22/75, pp. 40, 41) 

2The FBI copy of the memorandum contained a postscript stating : 

“By separate airtel (night cable), we have instructed the field to be most alert for any 
additional information concerning alleged plots against Castro and to submit recom- 
mendattons for close surveillance of Giancana in the event he makes trip to the Miami 
area or ofher trips which may be for the purpose of contacting people implicated in 

8 p 0 ” ᾿ 

2Sam Papich, the FBI Haison with the CIA during this period, stated that the FRI 
was furious when it learned of the CIA’s use of Maheu, Rosselli and Giancana in the tap 
because it might inhibit possible prosecutions against them in the wiretap case and In 
others. 

An arrangement (which was informal with Edwards, but was formalized with William 
Harvey) was subsequently made between the CIA and the FBI. The arrangement was 
that Papich would be informed by Agency personnel of any CIA contacts with under- 
world figures, of their movements, and any intelligence which directly or indirectly 
related to organized crime activities in the United States. The CIA would not report to 
the FBI any information concerning the objectives of Agency operations. 

4 Bissell also testified that the “cover story” for the operation may have been tntelll- 
gence gathering (4.d., Ρ 66). 

5 Edwards apparently gave this information to Sam Papich. 

᾿ ΄ 
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know the specific actions of Maheu and Giancana in pursuit of any 
mission for the CIA. 

Although Edwards did not reveal the specific objective of the Gian- 
cana operation to the FBI, he was referring to the Agency’s recent 
assassination attempt involving the passage of poison involving a 
Cuban exile leader sometime between mid-March and mid-April 1961.? 

The summary of Edwards’ statements to the FBI that was sent 
by Hoover to Attorney General Kennedy on May 22, 1961, stated, in 
part that: 


Colonel Edwards advised that in connection with CIA’s operation against 
Castro he personally contacted Robert Maheu during the fall of 1960 for the 
purpose of using Maheu as a “cut-out” in contacts with Sam Giancana, a known 
hoodlum in the Chicago area. Colonel Edwards said that since the underworld 
controlled gambling activities in Cuba under the Batista government, it was 
assumed that this element would still continue to have sources and contacts in 
Cuba which perhaps could be utilized successfully in connection with CIA’s 
clandestine efforts against the Castro government. As a result, Maheu’s services 
were solicited as a “cut-out” because of his possibl: entree into underworld 
circles. Maheu obtained Sam Giancana’s assistance in this regard and according 
to Edwards, Giancana gave every indication of cooperating through Maheu in 
attempting to accomplish several clandestine efforts in Cuba. Edwards added 
that none of Giancana’s efforts have materialized to date and that several of 
the plans still are working and may eventually “pay off.” 

Colonel Edwards related that he had no direct contact with Giancana; that 
Giancana’s activities were completely “back stopped” by Maheu and that Mabeu 
would frequently report Giancana’s action and information to Edwards. No 
details or methods used by Maheu or Giancana in accomplishing their missions 
were ever reported to Edwards, Colonel Edwards said that since this is “dirty 
business”, he could not afford to have knowledge of the actions of Maheu and 
Gianeana in pursuit of any mission for CIA. Colonel Edwards added that he 
has neither given Maheu any instruction to use technical installations of any 
type nor has the subject of technical installations ever come up between Edwards 
and Maheu in connection with Giancana’s activity. 

Mr. Bissell, in his recent briefings of General Taylor and the Attorney Gen- 
eral and in connection with their inquiries into CIA relating to the Cuban 
situation {the Taylor Board of Inquiry] told the Attorney General that some 
ef the associated planning included the use of Gianecana and the underworld 
against Castro.’ 


The summary of Edwards’ conversation with the FBI was accom- 
panied by a cover memorandum from Hoover stating that Edwards 
had acknowledged the “attempted” use of Maheu and “hoodlum ele- 
ments” by the CIA in “anti-Castro activities” but that the “purpose 
for placing the wiretap * * * has not been determined * * *.” (FBI 
memo to Attorney General, 5/22/61) The memorandum also ex- 
plained that Maheu had contacted Giancana in connection with the 
CIA program and CIA had requested that the information be han- 
died on a “need-to-know” basis,? 


1 See the preceding section for a discussion of this Cuban exile leader. 

2For a discussion of this part of the memorandum and Bissell’s testimony on it, see 
pp. 121-123 supra. 

3 At the time Hoover sent the May 22, 1961, memorandum to the Attorney General, 
indicating that there was a CIA/Giancana lnk, Bureau files already contained another 
memorandum revealing that Giancana had earlier talked about an assassination attempt 
ngainst Castro. This earlier memorandum dated October 18, 1960, did not reveal any Gian- 
eana/CIA connections, but anyone seeing the October 18 memorandum and knowing of 
the CIA’s association with Giancana in a project “against Castro” should have realized 
the connection. 

Courtney Evans, the FBI's Maison with the Attorney General, however, testified that 
pursuant to Bureau procedure, Hoover would have received an intra-burcau memorandum 
giving him a detailed summary of the information that was in the files. (Zivans, 8/28/75, 
pp. 70, 72) (footnote continued on p. 128) 
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Hoover’s memorandum to Attorney General Kennedy was stamped 
“received” and a marginal notation in Kennedy’s handwriting said: 
“Courtney I hope this will be followed up vigorously.” ! Carbon copies 
were sent to Deputy Attorney General Byron R. White and Assistant 
Attorney General Herbert J. Miller: Jr, 

A memorandum from Evans to Aller Belmont, Assistant to the 
Director (FBI) dated June 6, 1961, stated: 


We checked with CIA and ascertained that CIA had used Maheu as an inter- 
mediary in contacting Sam Giancana, the notorious Ciiicago hoodlum. This was 
in connection with anti-Castro activities. CIA, however, did not give any instruc- 
tions to Maheu to use any technical installations. In connection with this infor- 
mation received from CIA concerning their attempted utilization of the hoodlum 
element, CIA requested this information be handled on a ‘“‘need-to-know” basis. 

We are conducting a full investigation in this wiretap case requested by the 
Department and the field has been instructed to press this investigation vigor- 
ously. Accordingly, the Attorney General will be orally assured that we are fol- 
lowing up vigorously and the results of our investigation will be furnished to the 
Department promptly. ᾿ 


Entries in the FBI files indicate that the FBI vigorously pursued its 
investigation of the wiretap case. However, on August 16, 1961, the 
- Assistant United States Attorney in Las Vegas reported his reluctance 
to proceed with the case because of deficiencies in the evidence and his 
concern that CIA’s alleged involvement might become known. The 
Department of Justice Fles indicate no activity between September 
1961, when the FBI's investigation was concluded, and January 1962, 
when the question of prosecution in the case was brought up for 
reconsideration. 

An entry in the Justice Department files dated October 6, 1961, 
stated : 


Yesterday P.M. told me that A.G. had inquired as to status of this case and 
think Harold [Shapiro] got it taken care of OK. 


Evans also testified tnat he did not recsil ever having seen the October 18 memorandum, 
that he had never heard from any source of an assassination plot involving the Central 
Intelligence Agency ana members of the underworld during his tenure with the Bureau, 
and that he never discussed assassination with the Attorney General. (Evans, 8/28/75, 
pp. 55-57) However, he did have discussions with the Attorney General following the 

ay 22 memorandum, Evans testified that if the October 18 memorandum had been sent to 
him, it would have been sent to him by Thomas McAndrews, who was Chief of the 
Organized Crime Section of the Special Investigative Division of the Bureau. McAndrews, 
who was responsible for distributing information from the FSI to the entire intelligence 
community, could not recall ever having given the October 18 memorandum to Evans. 
When asked if he believed the information contained in that memorandum had ever 
been brought to the attention of Attorney General Kennedy, McAndrews testified: “I 
think he was briefed specifically on it, either in writing or orally * * * I think it was 
done, But I can’t say for sure.” (McAndrews, 9/17/75, p. 27 

Ralph Hill was the Special Agent in charge of the investigation of Giancana. He testi- 
fied that he recalled the information in the October 18 memorandum, but that he did not 
recall the memorandum itself. He stated that because of the Attorney General’s interest 
in organized crime figures, it was the practice for field reports concerning Gilancana to 
be given to Courtney Evans, who would then forward them to the Attorney General. 

he only documents the Committee has seen indicating that the FBI realized the 
October 18 memorandum related to the CIA/underworld figures operation, were two 
memoranda, both dated March 6, 1967, and both entitled “Central Intelligence Agency’s 
Intentions to Send Hoodlums to Cuba to Assassinate Castro.” The first memorandum to 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark stated that “it appears that data which came to our 
attention in October 1960 possibly pertains to the above-captioned matter.” The second, 
an foternal FBI memorandum used in the preparation of the memorandum for the Attor- 
ney General, stated that there were two other references in the files to the overall infor- 
mation mentioned above, one of which was the statement made by Giancana that in 
October 1960 he met with an individual who was to assassinate Castro in November 1960. 
1Courtnev Evans was the FBI’s Iaison with the Attorney General and the President. 
Courtney Evans had worked closely with the then Senator John Kennedy and Robert 
Kennedy on the McClellan Committee, which had investigated the relationship between 
organized labor and organized crime. During the McClellan Investigation Sam Giancana 
was one of the major crime figures examined. After becoming Attorney Gexeral, Robert 
Kennedy i singled out Giancana as one of the underworld leaders to be most intensely 
nvestigated. : 
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With the exception of this briefing, the FBI and Justice files indi- 
cate no other activity in the Balletti wiretap case from September 
1961 through January 1962. There was no activity in the assassina- 
tion effort involving underworld figures from April 1961 until mid- 

ril 1962. 

a 1962.—A note of January 29, 1962, from the head of the Ad- 
ministrative Regulations Division to the first and second assistants in 
thé Criminal Division stated : ΄ 

Our primary interest was in Giancana * * * apparently detective (Maheu) 
has some connection with Giancana but he claims was because of CIA assignment ἡ 
in connection with Cuba—CIA has objected, may have to drop. 

Assistant Attorney General Herbert Miller then asked the FBI to 
again speak with Edwards about the prosecution of Maheu. (Memo 
from Miller, 1/31/62) 

An FBI memorandum dated February 24, 1962, set forth Miller’s 
request that Edwards be reinterviewed about possible prosecutions in 
the Balletti case. A reply memorandum from the FBI to Miller on 
February 7, 1962, stated that Edwards had been contacted and that 
he objected to the prosecution. 


(1) Did President Kennedy Learn Anything About Assassination 
Plots as a Result of the FBI Investigation of Giancana and Rosselli? 


As elaborated in the previous sections of this report, all living CIA 
officials who were involved in the underworld assassination attempt 
or who were in a position to have known of the attempt have testified 
that they never discussed the assassination plot with the President. 
By May 1961, however, the Attorney General and Hoover were aware 
that the CIA. had earlier used Giancana in an operation against Cuba 
and FBI files contained two memoranda which, if simultaneously re- 
viewed, would have led one to conclude that the CIA operation had 
involved assassination.’ There is no evidence that any one within the 
FBI concluded that the CIA had used Giancana in an assassination 
attempt. The Committee has uncovered a chain of events, however, 
which would have given Hoover an opportunity to have assembled 
the entire picture and to have reported the information to the 
President. 

Evidence before the Committee indicates that a close friend of Pres- 
ident Kennedy had frequent contact with the President from the end 
of 1960 through mid-1962. FBI reports and testimony indicate that 
the President’s friend was also a close friend of John Rosselli and Sam 
Giancana and saw them often during this same period.’ 

On February 27, 1962, Hoover sent identical copies of a memoran- 
dum to the Attorney General and Kenneth O’Donnell, Special Assist- 
ant to the President. The memorandum stated that information 
developed in connection with a concentrated FBI investigation of John 
Rosselli revealed that Rosselli had been in contact with the President's 


1The two memoranda, which are discussed in considerable detail supra, were the Oc- 
tober 18, 1960, memorandum linking Giancana to an assassination plot (but not men- 
tioning CIA) and the May 22, 1961, memorandum linking Giancana to a CIA operation 
against Cuba involving “dirty business” (but not mentioning assassination). 

2 White House telephone logs show 70 inatances of phone contact between the White 
House and the Presie ent’s friend whose testimony confirms frequent phone contact with 

4 President himself. ΝΕ 

Both the President's friend and Rosselli testified that the friend did not know about 
either the assassination operation or the wiretap case. Giancana was killed before he was 
avallabie for questioning. ΝΕ ΝΌΟΝ , 
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friend, The memorandum also reported that the individual was main- 
taining an association with Sam Giancana, described as “a prominent 
Chicago underworld figure.” Hoover’s memorandum also stated that a 
review of the telephone toll calls from the President’s friend’s residence 
revealed calis to the White House. The President’s secretary ultimately 
received a copy of the memorandum and said she believed she would 
have showa it to the President. 

The association of the President’s friend with the “hoodlums” and 
that person’s connection with the President was again brought to 
Hoover’s attention in a memorandum preparing him for a meeting 
with the President planned for March 22, 1962. Courtney Evans testi- 
fied that Hoover generally required a detailed summary of information 
in the FBI files for drafting important memoranda or preparing for 
significant meetings. (Evans, 8/28/75, pp. 70, 72) The FBI files on 
Giancana then contained information disclosing Giancana’s connec- 
tion with the CIA as weli as his involvement in assassination plotting. 
(Memoranda of 10/18/60 and 5/22/61) 

On March 22, Hoover had a private luncheon with President Ken- 
nedy. There is no record of what transpired at that luncheon. Accord- 
ing to the White House logs, the last telephone contact between the 
White House and the President’s friend occurred a few hours after 
the luncheon. 

The fact that the President and Hoover had a luncheon at which one 
topic was presumably that the President’s friend was also a friend of 
Giancana and Rosselli raises several possibilities. The first is, assum- 
ing that Hoover did in fact receive a summary of FBT information 
relating to Giancana prior to his luncheon with the President, whether 
that sumn:ery reminded the Director that Giancana had been involved 
in a CIA operation against Cuba that included “dirty business” and 
further indicated that Giancana had taiked about an assassination 
attempt against Castro. A second is whether Hoover would then have 
teken the luncheon as an opportunity to fulfill his duty to bring this 
information to the President’s attention.1 What actually transpired 
at that luncheon may never be known, as both participants are dead 
and the FBI files contain no records relating to it. _ 

On March 23, 1962, the day immediately following his luncheon 
with the President, at which Rosselli and Giancana were presumably 
discussed, Hoover sent a memorandum to Edwards stating: 

At the request of the Criminal Division of the Department of Justice, this 
matter was discussed with the CIA Director of Security on February 7, 1962, 
and we were advised that your agency would object to any prosecution which 
would necessitate the use of CIA personnel or CIA information. We were also 
informed that introduction of evidence concerning the CIA operation would 
be embarrassing to the Government. - 

The Criminal Division has now requested that CIA specifically advise whether 
it would or would not object to the initiation of criminal prosecution against 
the subjects, Balletti, Maheu, and the individual known as J. W. Harrison for 
conspiracy to violate the “Wire Tapping Statute.” 


-1Phe President, thus nottified. might then have inguired further of the CIA. The 
Presidential calendar indicates that the President had meetings at which most CIA 
officials witting of the assassination plot were present during the period from February 27 
through April 2, 1962. All of those persons, however, have testified that the President 
never asked them about the assassination plot. ; 
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An early reply will be appreciated in order that we may promptly inform the 
Criminal Division of CIA’s position in this matter.’ 


As a result of this request, the CIA did object to the prosecution of 
those involved in the wiretap case, thereby avoiding exposure of 
Giancana’s and Rosselli’s involvement with the Agency in an assassi- 
nation plot. We now turn to events which occurred during April 
and May 1962 which culminated in the formal decision to forego 
prosecution in the wiretap case. 


(2) The Formal Decision to Forego Prosecution. 


G (a) Events Leading up to a Formal Briefing of the Attorney 
eneral. 

A memorandum for the record of April 4, 1962, reflects that Ed- 
wards met with Sam Papich, the FBI liaison to the CTA, on March 28 
or 29 and told Papich that: 


Any prosecution in the matter would endanger sensitive sources and methods 
used in a duly authorized intelligence project and would not be in the nations! 
interest. (Edwards’ memorandum, 4/4/62) 


A memorandum for Assistant Attorney General Miller from 
Hoover dated April 10, 1962, stated that Edwards: 


Has now advised that he has no desire to impose any restriction which might 
hinder efforts to prosecute any individual, but he is firmly convinced that prose- 
cution of Maheu undoubtedly would lead to exposure of most sensitive infor- 
mation relating to the abortive Cuban invasion in April 1961, and would result 
in most damaging embarrassment to the U.S. Government. He added that in 
view of this, his agency objects to the prosecution of Maheu. (Memo, Hoover to 
Miller, 4/10/62) 


On April 16, 1962, Lawrence Houston, CIA General Counsel, met 
with Miller.? Houston reported to Edwards that Miller envisioned 
“no major difficulty in stopping action for prosecution.” Houston 
offered to brief the Attorney "General, but said that he “doubted 
if we would want to give the full story to anyone else in the De- 

artment,” and Miller did not desire to know the “operational details.” 

n April 20 Houston told Miller’s first assistant that he was request- 
ing Justice not to prosecute “on grounds of security,” and asked to 
be informed if it was necessary to brief the Attorney General. (Memo, 
Houston to Edwards, 4/26/62) 

In the latter half of April 1962 William Harvey, head of the CIA’s 
anti-Castro effort, gave poison pills to Roselli for use in the post-Bay of 
Pigs assassination effort against Fidel Castro using underworld 

gures, 


@) Briefing of the Attorney General on May 7, 1962. 
entry in Attorney General Kennedy’s calendar for May 7, 1962, 
states “1:00—Richard Helms.” * At 4:00 the Attorney General met 


_ ΤῊΝ memorandum ia peculiar in two respects. First, the CIA had already orally 
objected to prosecution on two occasions. Second, Hoover was quizzing the CIA on behalf 

of the Department of Justice, a task that would normally be performed by the Depart- 
ment’s Criminal Division, 

8 Houston testified that he did not remember these meetings. νι Πουδίου, 6/2/75, ». 3) 
Miller recalled only that Houston had spoken to him about a wiretap and possible ΟἹ 
embarrassment. (Miller, 8/11/75, p. 16) 

Helms testified that he did not recall meeting with the Attorney General on May 7 
and his desk book does not reflect any such meeting. When asked if he had ever met with 
the Attorney General to set up a knowingly inaccurate briefing, Helms testified that he 
had not and that if he had, he would certainly remember it because “I would have been 
coniving or colluding, and I have no recollection of ever having dove anything like that. 
(Helms, 9/16/75, p. 8) " 
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with Houston and Edwards to be briefed on the CIA operation in- 
volving Maheu, Rosselli, and Giancana. The briefing was at the At- 
torney General’s request. (I.G. Report, p. 62a) 

On May 9, 1962, the Attorney General met with Director Hoover. 
Hoover prepared a memorandum for the record dated May 10, 1962, 
recounting what was said at that meeting. On May 11 the Attorney 
General requested Edwards to prepare a memorandum of the May 7 
briefing. Edwards, with Houston’s assistance, prepared a memo- 
randum dated May 14, 1962, relating what had transpired at the May 7 
briefing. Also, on the same day, Edwards had a telephone conversation 
with William Hervey. As a result of that conversation, Edwards 
prepared an internal memorandum for the record dated May 14, 1962, 
which falsely stated that the operation involving Rosselli was then 
being terminated. 


(aa) The Attorney General Was Told That the Operation Had 
Involved an Assassination Attempt 


Houston testified that the operation was described to the Attorney 
General as an assassination attempt. (Houston, 6/2/75, p. 14) When 
interviewed for the Inspector General’s Report in 1967, Edwards 
said he briefed Kennedy “all the way.” (1.G. Report, p. 62a) A memo- 
randum by Hoover of a conference with Kennedy on May 9, two days 
after the briefing states : 

The Attorney General told me he wanted to advise me of a situation in the 
Giancana case which had considerably disturbed him. He stated a few days ago 
he had been advised by CIA that in connection with Giancana, CIA had hired 
Robert A. Maheu, a private detective in Washington, D.C., to approach Giancana 
with a proposition of paying $150,000 to hire some gunmen to go into Cuba and 
to kill Castro. (Memorandum from Hoover, 4/10/62) 


(bb) Evidence Concerning Whether the Attorney General Was 
Told That the Operation Had Been Terminated 


Houstei:, who said that he was told about the use of underworld 
figures for the first time by Edwards a few weeks before the briefing 
of the Attorney General, testified that it was his “understanding that 
the assassination plan aimed at Castro had been terminated com- 
pletely,” and that Kennedy was told “the activity had been terminated 
as of that time.” (Houston, 6/2/75, pp. 13, 15) Edwards testified that 
_ he had also believed at the time of the briefing that the operation had 
been concluded and that he had so informed Kennedy. (Edwards, 
5/30/75, p. 16) ? The memorandum of the briefing prepared by Ed- 
wards describes the operation as having been “conducted during the 
period approximately August 1960 to May 1961.” It further states: 

After the failure of the invasion of Cuba word was sent through Maheu fo 
Rosselli to call off the operation and Rosselli was told to tell his principal that 


the proposal to pay one hundred fifty thousand dollars for completion of the 
operation had been definitely withdrawn. (Memo from Edwards, 4/14/62) 


1 Harvey, who was informed of the briefing by Edwards, could not recall whether 
Edwards told him that the Attorney General had been briefed that the operation had been 
terminated. (Harvey, 6/25/75, p. 99) ᾿ 
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Based upon interviews with Houston and Edwards, the Inspector 
General’s Report concluded that: 


The Attorney Gencra) was not told that the gambling syndicate operation had 
already been reactivated, nor, as far as we know, was he ever told that CIA had 
a continuing involvement with U.S. gangster elements. (I.G. Report, p. 65)? 


Houston and Edwards recalled that Kennedy was upset that the CIA 
had used Giancana. Houston testified : 


If you have seen Mr. Kennedy's eyes get steely and his jaw set and his voice 
get low and precise, you get a definite feeling of unhappiness. (Houston, 6/2/75, 
p. 14) 


In his memorandum of the meeting with the Attorney General two 
days after the briefing, Hoover recalled : ὃ 


I expressed great astonishment at this in view of the bad reputation of Maheu 
and the horrible judgment in using a man of Giancana’s background for such a 
project. The Attorney General shared the same views, (Memo from Hoover, 
5/10/62) , ὃ 


Hoover’s May 10 memorandum further states that the Attorney Gen- 
eral said that “CIA admitted that they had assisted Maheu in making 
this installation and for these reasons CIA was in a position where it 
could not afford to have any action taken against Giancana and 
Maheu.” 3 


According to Edwards, at the end of the briefing, Kennedy said : “T 
want you to let me know about. these things.” or words to that effect. 
(Eawards, 5/30/75, p. 17) Houston recalled that Kennedy said: 


In very specifie terms that if we were going to get involved with Mafia per- 
sonnel again he wanted to be informed first * * *. I do not remember his com- 
menting about the operation itself. (Houston, 6/2/75, p. 14) ‘ 


Hoover recorded that two days after the briefing, the Attorney Gen- 
eral told him that: 


He had asked CIA whether they had ever cleared their actions in hiring Maheu 
and Giancana with the Department of Justice before they did so and he was ad- 
vised by CIA they had not cleared these matters with the Department of Justice. 
He stated he then issued orders to CIA to never again in the future take such 


steps without first checking with the Department of Justice. (Memo from Hoover, 
5/10/62) 


Edwards testified that at the time of the Kennedy briefing, he did 
not know that the CIA was still utilizing its underworld contacts, 


1In a section entitled “The Facts As We Know Them.” the LG, Report stated that 
Attorney General Kennedy “was briefed on Gambling Syndicate—Phase Oae after it was 
over. He was not briefed on Phase Two.” (1.G. Report, p. 118) 

2Phe Hoover memorandum indicates two reasons for Attorney General Kennedy's dis- 
pleasure. First, the CIA had put itself into a position where “it could not afford to have 
any action taken against Glancana or Maheu.” Second. Hoover: “Stated as he [Kennedy] 
well knew the ‘gutter gossip’ was that the reason nothing had been done against Gtancana 
war because of Giancana’s close relationship with Frank Sinatra who, in turn. claimed 
to be a close friend of the Kennedy family. The Attorney General atated he realized this 
and it was for that reason that he was quite concerned when he received this Information 
from CIA about Gianecana and Mabeu.” (Sinatra is not the President’s friend discussed in 
the preceding subsection. ) ot 

Despite the Attorney General's concern that prosecutions of parties Involved tn the tan 
micht he foreclosed in the future, both Giancana and Rosselli were in fact prosecuted Inter 
for crimes unrelated to the tap. 

3Jn the CIA memorandum of the briefing prepared by Edwards, Edwards wrote that “at 
the time of the incident, neither this Agency nor the undersigned knew of the proposed 
technical installation,” 

Houston testified that Kennedy insisted “There was not to be any contact of the 
Mafia * * * without prior consultation with him.” (Houston. 6/2/75, p. 37) When inter- 
viewed in 1967 for the Inspector General's Report. Houston had recalle@ Kennedy as καν- 
ing: “I trust that if you ever try to do business with organized crime again—with 
_ sangsters—~you will let the Attorney General know.” (1.6, Report. p. 62a) 
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(Edwards, 5/30/75, p. 16) even though the operation had been re- 
activated under the Directorate of Plans, and in early April 1962, 
poison pills had been given to Rosselli. oo 

As concluded by the CIA itself in the Inspector General’s Report, 
Edwards’ statement that he was not aware of these developments is 
implausible. In the memorandum of May 14, 1962, prepared for the 
Attorney General, Edwards stated that Harvey had asked him to ar- 
range a contact with Rosselli, and that a meeting had been set for 
April 9. The Inspector General’s Report observed: 

When the Attorney General was briefed on 7 May, Edwards knew that [arvey 
had been introduced to Rosselli, He must also have known that his subordinate, 
the Support Chief, was in Miami and roughly for what purpose (although [d- 
wards does not now recall this). (1.G. Report, p. 65) * 

Harvey testified that Edwards knew the operation was still in effect 
und that Edwards told Harvey about the briefing of the Attorney 
General shortly afterwards. (Harvey, 6/25/75, pp. 98-100) 

In the internal memorandum for the record dated May 14, 1962, 
written the same day as the memorandum of the Attorney General's 
briefing, Edwards stated : 

On this date Mr. Harvey called me and indicated that he was dropping any 

plans for the use of Subject (Rosselli) for the future. 
Harvey testified that the memorandum “was not true, and Colonel 
Edwards knew it was not true.” (Harvey, 6/25/75, p. 97) Edwards 
confirmed that he was aware at that time that Harvey was “trying” 
to assume control of the operation. (Edwards, 5/30/75, p. 19) 

Harvey testified that Edwards’ entry would cause the record to show 
incorrectly that the operation had been terminated, when in fact it had 
not been. (Harvey, 6/25/75, p. 102) Harvey's reasons explaining the 
decision to “falsify” the record were: | 

* * * if this ever came up in the future, the file would show that on such and 
such a date he was advised so and so, and he was no longer chargeable with 
this. * * * (Harvey, 6/25/75, p. 100) 

This was purely an internal document for use in closing out this operation as 
far as the Office of Security and its Director, that is its Chief, personally, was 
concerned. (Harvey, 6/25/75, p. 102) 

To bring this operation under some sort of sensible control, determine what 
it was, and attempt to insulate against what I consider a very definite potential 
for damage to the agency and to the government. (Ha rvey, 6/25/75, p. 101) 

When questioned about the fact that the Attorney General had been 
told that the operation had been terminated when in fact ἱξ was con- 
tinuing, Helms testified : 

* * * T am not able to tell you whether this operation was ongoing, whether 
it had really been stopped, whether it had been fairly stopped, whether there 
was fun and games going on between the officers involved as to, we will create 
a fiction that it stopped or go ahead with it. I just don’t recall any of those 
things at all * * *. (Helms, 6/13/75, p. 109) 

(11) Post-Bay Of Pigs Underworld Plot-MONGOOSE Period 

‘This section discusses evidence bearing on whether the post-Bay of 
Pigs operation to assassinate Castro involving underworld figures— 
which began in April 1962. and continued at least through the Cuban 


2 Papich presumab! y continued to recei § he | arvey’ $ 
meetings with Rosai t eive reports from the CIA on Harvey's subsequent 
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missile crisis in October of that year—was authorized or known about 
by Administration officials outside of the CLA. 

This issue must be considered in light of the differing perceptions 
of Helms and his subordinates, on the one hand, and of other members 
of the Kennedy Administration, including the Director of the CTA, 
on the other. While Helms testified that he never received a direct 
order to assassinate Castro, he fully believed that the CLA was at all 
times acting within the scope of its authority and that Castro's 
assassination came within the bounds of the Kennedy Administration’s 
effort to overthow Castro and his regime, Helms said that he inherited 
the Rosselli program from Bissell, and. due to its sensitive and unsay- 
ory character, it was not the type of program one would discuss in 
front of high officials. He stated that he never informed McCone or 
any other officials of the Kennedy Administration of the assassina- 
tion plot. Ilowever, McCone and the surviving members of the Ken- 
nedy Administration testified that they believed a Castro assassination 
was impermissible without. a direct order, that assassination was out- 
side the parameters of the Administ ration’s anti-Castro program, and 
each testified that to his knowledge no such order was given to Helms. 

An understanding of the Kennedy Administration’s 1962 covert ac- 
tion program for Cuba is essential to an evaluation of the testimony 
on the issue of authorization, That program, which was designed to 
overthrow the Castro regime, and the events in 1961 leading up to it 
are discussed below. A detailed exposition of the testimony then 

ollows. 


(1) Events Precepine tae EstannisiMent or MONGOOSE 
A. THE TAYLOR/KENNEDY BOARD OF INQUIRY 


On April 22, 1961, following the Bay of Pigs failure, the President 
requested Generel Maxwell Taylor to conduct a reevaluation of “our 
practices and programs in the areas of military and paramilitary. 
guerilla and anti-guerilla activity which fall short of outright war.” 
Taylor was to give special attention to Cuba (Letter to Maxwell 
Taylor. 4/22/61) and Robert Kennedy was to be his principal col- 
league In the effort. 

The resulting review concluded : 

We have been struck with the general feeling that there can be no long-term 
living with Castro as a neighbor. His continued presence within the hemispheric 
community as a dangerously effective exponent of Communism and anti-Amer- 
icanism constitutes a real menace capable of eventually overthrowing the elected 
governments in any one or more of weak Latin American republics. * * * 

It is recommended that the Cuban situation be reappraised in the light of all 
presently known factors and new guidance be provided for political, military, 
economic and propaganda action against Castro. (Report to the President, 
/138/61, Memo No. 4, p. 8) 

It is clear from the record, moreover, that the defeat at the Bay of 
Pigs had been regarded as a humiliation for the President personally 
and for the CIA institutionally. 

By July 1961, the Special Group had agreed that “the basic objec- 
tive toward Cuba was to provide support to a U.S. program to develop 
opposition to Castro and to help bring about.a regime acceptable to the 
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US.” (Memo for the Record, 7/21/61) Occasional harassment. op- 
erations were mounted durimg the summer but there was no overall 
strategy and little activity. 


B. NATIONAL SECURITY ACTION MEMORANDUM 100 OF OCTOBER 5, 1961, AND 
THE CIA INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE 


In the fall of 1961 the Kennedy Administration considered the con- 
sequences of Castro’s removal from power and the prospects for United 
States military intervention if that. occurred. Two studies were pre- 
pared. National Security Action Memorandum 100 (NSAM 100) di- 
rected the State Department to assess the potential courses of action 
open to the United States should Castro be removed from the Cuban 
scene, and to prepare a contingency plan with the Department of De- 
fense for military intervention in that event. The CIA prepared an 
“Intelligence Estimate” on the “situation and prospects” in Cuba. The 
focus of these studies was on the possible courses of action open to the 
United States in a post-Castro Cuba, rather than on the means that 
might bring about Castro’s removal. It does not appear, however, that 
assassination was excluded from the potential means by which Castro 
might be removed . 

n October 5, 1961, McGeorge Bundy issued NSAM 100 entitled 
“Contingency Planning for Cuba.” It was addressed to the Secretary 
of State and stated in full: 

In confirmation of oral instructions conveyed to Assistant Secretary of State 
Woodward, a plan is desired for the indicated contingency. 

The Special Group Minutes of October 6, 1961, state that the 
Group was told that in addition to an overall plan for Cuban 
covert operations, “a contingency plan in connection with the possible 
removal of Castro from the Cuban scene” was in preparation. (Memo- 
randum for the Record of Special Group meeting, 10/6/61) An 
October 5, 1961 Memorandum for the Record by Thomas Parrott, Sec- 
retary to the Special Group, states that Parrott informed the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Latin American Affairs that “what was wanted 
was a plan against the contingency that Castro would in some way or 
other be removed from the Cuban scene.” Parrott’s memorandum 
stated that in preparing the plan, “the presence and positions of Raul 
(Castro) and Che Guevara must be taken into account.” and that 
General Taylor had told Parrott he preferred “the President’s inter- 
est in the matter not be mentioned” to the Assistant Secretary. This 
memorandum also said that “on the covert side, I talked to Tracy 


Barnes in CTA and asked that an up-to-date report be furnished as 


soon as possible on what is going.on and what is being planned.” Ὁ 

The CIA’s Board of National Estimates (which was not. part of 
the Directorate of Plans) prepared a study-entitled “The Situation and 
Prospects in Cuba.” The CIA estimate was pessimistic about the 


1The Inspector General apparently had access to au earlier draft of this Intelligence 
estimate. (I.G. Report. p. 4) In reporting that many CIA officers interviewed in the I.G. 
investigation stressed that “elimination of the dominant figures in a government δ᾽ * ὃ 
will not necessarily cause the downfall of the government,” the Report stated: “This point 
wae stressed with resnect to Castro and Cuha in an internal CTA draft naner of October 
1961, which was initiated in response to General Maxwell Taylor's desire for 9 contingency 
nian, The paner took the position that the demise of Fidel Castro. from whatever cause. 
would offer Httle opportunity for the liberation of Cuba from Communist and Soviet Bloc 
controt.”” (1G. Report, p. 


4) 
The CEA has been unable to locate the draft paper referred to in the Inspector General’s _ 


Report. 


ee 
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success Of a Cuban internal revolt, and found that Castro’s assassi- 
nation would probably strengthen the Communist position in Cuba. 

After reviewing the economic, military, and political situation in 
Cuba, the CIA estimate concluded that the Castro regime had suffi- 
cient popular support and repressive capabilities to cope with any 
internal threat. The concluding paragraph of the estimate, entitled 
“If Castro Were to Die,” noted that: 

His [Castro’s] loss now, by assassination or by natural causes, would have 
un unsettling effect, but would almost certainly not prove fatal to the re- 
gimme * * * [E]ts principal surviving leaders would probably rally together in 
the face of ἃ common danger. (Estimate, p. 9) 

The CIA study predicted that if Castro died, “some sort of power 
struggle would almost certainly develop eventually,” and, regardless 
of the outcome of such a struggle, the Communist Party’s influence 
would be “significantly” increased.’ (Estimate, p. 9) 

Bundy testified that the contingency referred to in NSAM 100 and 
the related documents was “what would we do if Castro were no longer 
there.” and that “clearly one of the possibilities would be assassina- 
tion.” (Bundy, 7/11/75, p. 77) Hewever, Bundy emphasized that 
NSAM 100 represented an effort to assess the effect. should Castro 
be removed from power by any means (including assassination) but 
“without going further with the notion [of assassination] itself.” " 
(Bundy, 7/11/75, p. 77) Bundy contended that the President was not 
considering an assassination, but rather “what are things going to 
be like after Castro?” (Bundy, 7/11/75, p. 81) 

Taylor testified that he had no recollection of NSAM 100 or of the 
events described in the related documents. (Taylor, 7/9/75, p. 18) 
Based on his review of the documents, Taylor testified that “it sounds 
like purely a political consideration of the sequence of power in 
Cuba” * and he emphasized that “never at any time” did he raise the 
question of assassination with Parrott, or with anybody else. (Taylor. 
7/9/75, p. 19) 

Special Group Secretary Parrott testified that the request for ἃ 
plan reflected in his memorandum of October 5, 1961, and the refer- 
ence in that memorandum to the “contingency that Castro would in 
some way or another be removed from the Cuban scene”. reflected 
interest in a contingency study for Castro’s removal, but by means 
“short of being killed.” (Parrott, 7/10/75, p. 83) 


tA cover memorandum by Lansdale tranamitting the CIA estimate to Robert Kennedy 
criticized the estimete’s assessment that “it Is highly improbable that an extensive populer 
uprising could be fomented” against Castro as a “conclusion of fact quite outside the aren 
of intelligence.” Lansdale stated that the estimate “seems to be the major evidence to be 
vsed to oppose your program” (referring to the proposed overall MONGOOSE operation). 
(Memo, Lansdale to Robert Kennedy. 11/62, p. 1) As discussed in detail at ἢ. 140. 
Lansdale’s basic concept _for the MONGOOSE program was to overthrow Castro through 
an internal revolt of the Cuban people. 

5 “10 people were suggesting this to you and you were curious about whether it was 
worth exploring, one way of getting more light on it without going any further with that 
notion itself would be to ask political people. not intelligence people, what they thought 
would happen If Castro were not there any longer.” (Bundy, 7/11/75, p. 79) 

*Bundy explained: “* © © it was precisely to insulate the President from any 
false inference that what he was asking about was assassination. It is easy to confuse the 
question, what are things going to he like after Caatro, with the other question. and we 
were trying to focus attention on the Information he obviously wanted. which is, what 
would happen if we did do this sort of thing, and not get one into the frame of mind of 
thinking that he was considering doing it.” (Bundy, 7/11/75. p. 51) 

‘Taylor said he was puzzled by the wording of NSAM 100 and the related documents 
ΤΟΥ just cannot tle in the language here with a plausible explanation.” (Taylor. 

3. Ὁ. 
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C. PRESIDENT KEN NEDY’S NOVEMBER 9, 1961 CONVERSATION WITH TAD SZULC 


In early November 1961 Tad Szulc ! was asked by Richard Goodwin, 
a Special Assistant to President Kennedy, to meet with Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy on November 8 to discuss the situation in 
Cuba. The meeting was “off-the-record.” Szule attended as a friend 
of Goodwin’s, and not as a reporter. (Szulc, 6/10/75, p. 24) During 
the meeting with Robert Kennedy, the discussion centered on “the 
situation in Cuba following the [Bay of Pigs] invasion [and] the 
pros and cons of some different possible actions by the United States 
Government in that context.” (Szule, 6/10/75, p. 25) According to 
Szule the subject of assassination was not mentioned during this 
meeting. (Szulc, 6/10/75, p. 31) 

At the close of the meeting, Robert Kennedy asked Szulc to meet 
with the President. (Szulc, 6/10/75, p. 25) The next day Szulc, 
accompanied by Goodwin, met with President Kennedy for over an 
hour in the Oval Office.? (Szulc, 6/10/75, p. 25) Szule recalled that 
the President discussed “a number of his views on Cuba in the wake 
of the Bay of Pigs, asked me a number of questions concerning my 
conversations with Premier Castro, and * * * what the United States 
could [or] might do in * * * either a hostile way or in establishing 
some kind of a dialogue * * *” (Szulc, 6/10/75, pp. 25-26) 

Szulc testified that after this genera] discussion, the President asked 
“what would you think if I ordered Castro to be assassinated?” * 
(Szulc, 6/10/75, pp. 26, 27; Szule Notes of conversation with Presi- 
dent Kennedy, 11/9/61) Szulc testified that he replied that. an assassi- 
nation would not necessarily cause a change in the Cuban system, and 
that it was Szulc’s personal view that the United States should not. be 
party to murders and political assassinations. (Szule, 6/10/75, p. 26) 
Szulc said that the President responded, “T agree with you com- 
pletely.” Szulc stated : 


He [President Kennedy] then went on for a few minutes to make the point 
how strongly he and his brother felt that the United States for moral reasons 
should never be in a situation of having recourse to assassination. (Sz2ule, 6/10/ 
75, p. 27) 


Szule’s notes of the meeting with the President state: 


JFK then said he was testing me, that he felt the same way—he added “I’m 
glad you feel the same way”—because indeed U.S. morally must not be part 
[sic] to assassinations. 

JFK said he raised question because he was under terrific pressure from 
advisers (think he said intelligence people, but not positive) to okay a Castro 
murder, sed [510] he was resisting pressures. (Szule note of conversation with 
President Kennedy, 11/9/61) 


1Tad Szule was a reporter in the Washington Bureau of the New York Times. Szulc 
had visited Cuba in May-June 1961, following the Bay of Pigs invasion. During the course 
of that trip, Szulc had ἃ “serfes of very long conversations” with Castro. (Szule, 6/10/75, 


p. 24) 

? Goodwin testified that President Kennedy met frequently with members of the press 
and others who were experts in various fields. but that it was “possible” that the meeting 
with Szule may have been an oceaston for the President to consider Szule for a position 
in the Administration. (Goodwin, 7/18/75, pp. 29-30) 

On November 2, 1961, Goodwin had addressed an “eyes only” memorandum to the 
President and the Attorney General outlining a suggested organization for what hecame 
the MONGOOSE operation. Goodwin proposed five “staff components.” including “intelll- 
gence collection.” “guerrilla and underground,” and “propaganda.” The memorandum 
stated: “As for propaganda, I thought we might ask Tad Szule to take a leave of absence 
from the Times and work on this one—although we should check with [USIA Director] 
Po Murrow and Dick Bissell." (Memo, Goodwin to the President and the Attorney General, 

, Ὁ. . 

38zulec made notes ef the conversation with President Kennedy as soon as he returned 
to his office. President Kennedy's question regarding a Castro assassination annenrs In 
quotation marks in Szulc’s notes, which were made the a M 
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Szule stated that it is “possible” and he “believed” that President 
Kennedy used such words as “someone in the intelligence business,” 
to describe the source of the pressure for a Castro assassination. (Szulc, 
6/10/75, p. 29) The President did not specifically identify the source 
of the pressure. (Szule, 6/10/75, p. 27) 

There is no evidence other than Szule’s testimony that the Presi- 
dent was being pressured. This lack of evidence was particularly 
troublesome since everyone else questioned by the Committee denied 
ever having discussed assassination with the President, let alone having 
pressed him to consider it. 

Goodwin recalled that, after President Kennedy asked Szule for 
his reaction to the suggestion that Castro be assassinated, President 
Kennedy said, “well, that’s the kind of thing I’m never going to do.” 
(Goodwin, 7/18/75, p. 3) Goodwin said that several days after the 
meeting he referred to the previous discussion of assassination and 
President Kennedy said “we can’t get into that kind of thing, or we 
would all be targets.” (Goodwin, 7/18/75. pp. 4, 11) 


D. PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S SPEECH OF NOVEMBER 16, 1961 


_A few days after the meeting with Szulc and Goodwin, and some 
six weeks after the issuance of NSAM 100, President Kennedy de- 
livered a speech at the University of Washington, in which he stated: 

We cannot, as a free nation, compete with our adversaries in tactics of terror, 


assassination, false promises, counterfeit mobs and crises. (Public Papers of the 
Presidents, John Εἰ, Kennedy, 1961, p. 724) 


(2) Oprration MONGOOSE 


A. THE CREATION OF OPERATION MONGOOSE 


In November 1962 the proposal for a major new covert action pro- 
gram to overthrow Castro was developed. The President’s Assistant, 
Richard Goodwin, and General Edward Lansdale, who was exper- 
ienced in counter-insurgency operations, played major staff roles in 
creating this program, which was named Operation MONGOOSE. 
Gioodwin and Lansdale worked closely with Robert Kennedy, who 
took an active interest in this preparatory stage, and Goodwin ad- 
vised the President. that Robert Kennedy “would be the most effective 
commander” of the proposed operation. (Memo, Goodwin to the Pres- 
ident, 11/1/61, p. 1) In a memorandum to Robert Kennedy outlining 
the MONGOOSE proposal, Lansdale stated that a “picture of the situ- 
ation has emerged clearly enough to indicate what needs to be done 
and to support your sense of urgency concerning Cuba.” (Memo. | 
11/15/61) 

At the end of the month, President Kennedy issued a memorandum 
recording his decision to begin the MONGOOSE project to “use our 
available assets * * * to help Cuba overthrow the Communist regime.” 
(Memo from the President to the Secretary of State, et al., 11/30/61) 

The establishment of Operation MONGOOSE resulted in important 
organizational changes. 
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(1) The Special Group (Augmented) (SGA) 

A new control group, the Special Group (Augmented) (SGA) was 
created to oversee Operation MONGOOSE. The SGA comprised the 
regular Special Group members (7.e., McGeorge Bundy, Alexis John- 
son of the Department of State, Roswell Gilpatric of the Department 
of Defense, John McCone, and General Lyman Lemnitzer of the Joint 
Chiefs) augmented by Attorney General Robert Kennedy and Gen- 
eral Maxwell Taylor. Although Secretary of State Rusk and Secretary 
of Defense McNamara were not formal members of the Special Group 
or the Special Group (Augmented), they sometimes attended 
meetings. 

(2) General Lansdale named Chief-of-Operations of MONGOOSE 

As a result of the Bay of Pigs failure, President Kennedy distrusted 
the CIA and believed that someone from outside the Agency was re- 
quired to oversee major covert action programs. Rather than appoint 
his brother, Robert Kennedy, to head MONGOOSE, as proposed by 
Goodwin, President Kennedy gave General Edward Lansdale the task 
of coordinating the CIA’s MONGOOSE operations with those of the 
Departments of State and Defense. Lansdale had developed a reputa- 
tion in the Philippines and Vietnam for having an ability to deal with 
revolutionary insurgencies in less developed countries. Kennedy ap- 
pointed General Taylor Chairman of the Special Group Augmented. 
Robert Kennedy played an active role in the MONGOOSE Operation. 
a role unrelated to his position as Attorney General. 


(3) CTA Organization for MONGOOSE 

In late 1961 or early 1962, William Harvey was put in charge of 
the CIA’s Task Force W, the CIA unit for MONGOOSE Opera- 
tions. Task Force W operated under guidance from the Special Group 
(Augmented) and employed a total of approximately 400 people at 
CIA headquarters and its Miami Station. McCone and Harvey were 
the principal CIA participants in Operation MONGOOSE. Although 
Helms attended only 7 of the 40 MONGOOSE meetings. he was sig- 
nificantly involved, and he testified that he “was as interested” in 
MONGOOSE as were Harvey and McCone. (Helms, 7/18/75, p. 10) 


B. LANSDALE’S THEORY AND OBJECTIVE FOR MONGOOSE 


In the fall of 1961, Landale was asked by President Kennedy to 
examine the Administration’s Cuba policy and to make recommenda- 
tions. Lansdale testified that he reported to President Kennedy that 
“Castro * * * had aroused considerable affection for himself per- 
sonally with the Cuban population * * *” (Lansdale, 7/8/75, p. 4), 
and that the United States “should take a very different. course” from 
the “harassment” operations that had been directed against Castro 
up to that time. (Lansdale. 7/8/75. p. 3) Lansdale informed the 
President that these prior United States operations were conceived 
and led by Americans. (Lansdale, 7/8/75, p. 5) In contrast, Lansdale 
proposed in Operation MONGOOSE that the United States work 
’ with exiles, particularly professionals, who had opposed Batista and 
then became disillusioned with Castro. (Lansdale, 7/8/75, pp. 4, 
10-11) Lansdale’s ultimate objective was to have “the people them- 
selves overthrow the Castro regime rather than U.S. engineered 


- efforts from outside Cu 
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Lansdale’s concept for Operation MONGOOSE envisioned a first 
step invelving the development of leadership elements and “a very 
necessary political basis” among the Cubans opposed to Castro. (Lans- 
dale, 7/8/75, p. 11) At the same time, he sought to develop “means to 
infiltrate Cuba successfully” and to organize “cells and activities in- 
side Cuba * * * who could work secretly and safely.” (Lansdale. 
7/8/75, p. 11) Lansdale’s plan was designed so as not to “arouse pre- 
mature actions, not to bring great reprisals on the people there and 
abort any eventual success.” (Lansdale, 7/8/75, p. 11) 


(. BISSELL’S TESTIMONY CONCERNING PRESIDENTIAL INSTRUCTIONS TO ACT 
MORE VIGOROUSLY 


According to the Assistant to the head of Task Force W, sometime 
early in the fall of 1961, Bissell was “chewed out in the Cabinet Room 
of the White House by both the President and the Attorney General] 
for, as he put it, sitting on his ass and not doing anything about getting 
rid of Castro and the Castro regime.” (Assistant, 6/18/75, p. 8) 

- The Assistant said Bissell told him about the meeting and directed 
‘him to come up with some plans. (Assistant, 6/18/75, pp. 8, 36-37) 
Bissell did not recall the White House meeting described by the As- 
sistant, but agreed that he had been, in essence, told to “get off your ass 
about Cuba.” (Bissell, 7/25/75, pp. 37-38) 

Bissell was asked whether he considered that instruction authority 
for proceeding to assassinate Castro, He said, no, and that “formal and 
explicit approval” would be required for assassination activity (¢d., 
38-39). Bissell also said that there was in fact no assassination ac- 
tivity between the pre-Bay of Pigs/Rosselli operation and his depar- 
ture from the Agency in February 1962. 


ἢ, THE JANUARY 19, 1962 SPECIAL GROUP MEETING 


On January 19, 1962, a meeting of principal MONGOOSE partici- 
pants was held in Attorney General Kennedy’s office.’ (McManus, 
7/22/75, p.6) Notes taken at the meeting by George McManus, Helms’ 
Executive Assistant, contain the following passages : 

Conclusion Overthrow of Castro is Possible. 

“* © αὶ ἢ solution to the Cuban problem today carried top priority in U.S. Gov- 
fernmen]t. No time, money, effert—or manpower is to be spared.” 

“Yesterday * * * the President had indicated to him that the final chapter 
had not been written—it’s got to be done and will be done.” (MeManus memo 
1/19/62, p. 2) 

McManus attributed the words “the top priority in the U.S. Gov- 
{ernmen ]t—no time, money, effort or manpower is to be spared” to the 
Attorney General. (McManus. 7/22/75, pp. 8-9) 

Helms stated that. those words reflected the “kind of atmosphere” 
in which he had perceived that assassination was implicitly authorized. 
(Helms, 7/17/75, pp. 60-61) McManus agreed that Robert Kennedy 
“was very vehement in his speech” and “really wanted action,” but 


‘Those attending included the Attorney General, Lansdale, McManus, General Craig, 
representing the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Don Wilson of USIA, Major Patchell of the Secretary 
of Defense's office, and Frank Hand of CIA. It 15 probable that DDP Helms was also 
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McManus disagreed with Helms’ perception, stating that “it never 
occurred to me” that Kennedy’s exhortation included permission to 
assassinate Castro, Nor did the spirit of the meeting as a whole leave 
McManus with the impression that assassination was either contem- 
plated or authorized. (McManus, 7/22/75, pp. 9-10) " 


E. GENERAL LANSDALE’S MONGOOSE PLANNING TASKS 


On January 18, 1962, Lansdale assigned 32 planning tasks to the 
agencies participating in MONGOOSE. In a memorandum to the 
working group members, Lansdale emphasized that “it is our job to 
put the American genius to work on this project, quickly and effec- 
tively. This demands a change from the business as usual and a hard 
facing of the fact that we are in a combat situation—where we have 
been given full command.” (Lansdale memorandum, 1/26/62) 

The 32 tasks comprised a variety of activities, ranging from in- 
telligence collection to planning for “use of U.S. military force to 
support the Cuban popular movement” and developing an “opera- 
tional schedule for sabotage actions inside Cuba.”? In focusing on 
intelligence collection, propaganda, and various sabotage actions, 
Lansdale’s tasks were consistent with the underlying strategy of 
MONGOOSE to build gradually towards an internal revolt of the 
Cuban people. 

Lansdale transmitted a copy of the tasks to Attorney General Ken- 
nedy on January 18, 1962, with a handwritten note stating: “my re- 
view does not include the sensitive work I have reported to you; I felt 
you preferred informing the President privately.” Lansdale testified 
that this sensitive work did not refer to assassinations and that he 
“never took up assassination with either the Attorney General or the 
President.” He said that he could not precisely recall the nature of this 
“sensitive work” but that it might have involved a special trip he made 
under cover to meet Cuban leaders in Florida to assess their political 
strengths. (Lansdale, 7/8/75, p. 30) 

In ἃ memorandum to the Attorney General on January 27, 1962, 
Lansdale referred to the possibility that “we might uncork the touch- 
down play independently of the institutional program we are spur- 
ring.” (Memo, Lansdale to Attorney General, 1/27/62) Lansdale 


_' There was a great deal of evidence showing that Cuba had a high priority in the 
Kennedy Administration, and the very existence of a high-level group like the Special 
Group (Augmented) further demonstrated Cuba’s importance. McNamara stated that ‘we 
were hysterical about Castro at the time of the Bay of Pigs and thereafter.” (In the same 
context, McNamara stated “I don’t believe we contemplated assassination.”) (McNamara, 
7/22/75, p. 93) Stublarly. General Lansdale informed the members of his interagency 
committee that MONGOOSE “demands a change from business-as-usual and a hard facing 
of the fact that you’re in a combat situation where we have been given full command.” 
(Lansdale Memo. 1/20/62) 

On the other hand, Theodore Sorensen testified that “there were lots of top priorities. 
and it was the job of some of [us] to continually tell various agencies their particular 
subject was the top priority” and although Cuba was “important” it was “fairly well down 
on the lst of the President's agenda.” (Sorensen, 7/21/75, p. 12) For example, when 
President Kennedy was told that his first letter to Khruschev in the secret correspondence 
which lasted two or three years would be “the single most important document you will 
write during your Presidency.” President Kennedy said, “Yes, we get these every day 
over here.” (Sorensen, 7/21/75, p. 12) 

* Parrott sarcastically characterized Lansdale’s plans os follows: 

T'll give you one example of Lansdale's perspicacity. He had a wonderful plan for get- 
ting rid of Castro. This plan consisted of spreading the word that the Second Coming of 
Christ was imminent and that Christ was againat Castro (who) was anti-Christ. And 
you would spread this word around Cuba. and then on whatever date it was. that there 
' would he a manifestation of this thing. And at that time—this is absolutely true—and 

αὐ that time just over the horizon there would be an American submarine which would 
surface off of Cuba and send up some starshells. And this would be the manifestation 
of the Second Coming and Castro would be overthrown * * * ς΄ - 0Θὃ τ. 
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testified that the phrase “touchdown play” was a “breezy way of 
referring to a Cuban revolt to overthrow the regime” rather than to 
Castro’s assassination, (Lansdale, 7/8/75, p. 45) 1 The examples of 
such plays cited in the memorandum (eg., “stir up workers in Latin 
America and Cuba,” work through “ethnic language groups,” “youth 
elements,” or “families through the Church”) do not contain any 
indication of assassination.? (Memo, Lansdale to Attorney General, 
1/27/62, p. 1) 

On January 19, 1962, Lansdale added an additional task to those 
assigned on January 18, “Task 33” involved a plan to “incapacitate” 
Cuban sugar workers during the harvest by the use of chemical war- 
fare means. Lansdale testified that the plan involved using nonlethal 
chemicals to sicken Cubans temporarily and keep them away from the 
fields for a 24-48 hour period “without ill effects.” The task was 
initially approved for planning purposes with the notation that it 
would require “policy determination” before final spproval. After a 
study showed the plan to be unfeasible, it was cam Hed without ever 
being submitted to the SGA for debate. (Lansdale, 7/8/75 p. 29; SGA 
Minutes, 1/30/62, p. 1) . 

The SGA approved Lansdale’s 33 tasks for planning purposes on 
January 30, 1962. (SGA Minutes, 1/30/62, p. 1) On February 20, 
Lansdale detailed a six-phase schedule for MONGOOSE, designed to 
culminate in October, 1962, with an “open revolt and overthrow of the 
Communist. regime.” (Lansdale Memorandum, 2/20/62, p. 2) As one 
of the operations for this “Resistance” phase. Lansdale. listed “attacks 
on the cadre of the regime, including key leaders.” (Landsdale, 7/8/75. 
p. 151) Lansdale’s plan stated: 


This should be a “Special Target” operation * * * Gangster elements might 
provide the best recruitment potential for actions against police—G2 [intelli- 
gence] officials. (7d., p. 151) ὃ 


1 The testimony was as follows : 

The CHarkMAN. What precisely did you mean by “uneork the touchdown play in- 
dependently of the institutional programs we are spurring?” 

General LANSDALE. Well, I was holding almost daily meetings with my working group. 
and—in tasking, and finding how they were developing plans 1 was becoming more and 
more concerned that they kept going back to doing what I felt were pro forma American 
types of actions rather than actively exploring how to get the Cubans into this, and 
to have them undertake actions. 

To me, the touchdown play was a Cuban revolt to overthrow the regime. I did not fee! 
that we had gotten into the real internal part of getting Cubans into the action. and 
I was concerned about that. 

Senator Baker. In the same context, it Is fair to say that the name of the game was 
to get rid of Castro or his regime and that touchdown play was one of several methods 
that might have been used for that purpose? 

General LaNSDALE. Yes. 

h Senator Baker. All right, now what was the touchdown play that you bad in mind 
ere? 

General LANSDALE. Well, it was a revolt by the Cubans themselves * * * a revolution 
that would break down the police controls of the state and to drive the tep people out 
of power and to do that, there needed to be political actions cells. psychological propa- 
ganda action cells, and eventnally when possible, guerrilla forces developed in the 
country in a safe place for a new government to set up and direct the revolution that 
would eventually move into Havana and take over. (Lansdale, 7/8/75, pp. 45-56) | 

7 Tansdale’s memorandum deserthed the “togchdown play” as follows : 

“It may be a special effort which professional tabor operators can launch to stir up 
workers in Latin America and Cuba. It may be through ethnic-language groups; Spain 
has an untapped action potential. It could be a warming-up of the always Hvely youth 
element in Latin America and Cuba, through some contacts specially used, It could be 
with the families through the Church, with families resisting the disciplined destruction 
of soctal justice by the Communists, It could be an imaginative defection project which 
cracks the ton echelon of the Communist gang now running Cuba.” (Memorandum. 
Lansdale to Attorney General, 1/27/62) 

*An esrHer reference to use of gangster-type elements had apneared in & CIA memo- 
randum for the SGA on Jannary 24, 1962, Commenting on Task 5 of Lansdale’s original 
52 tasks (which called for planning for “defection of top Cuban government officiais’}. 
the CIA memorandum. noted that planning for the task will “necessarily be based 
upon an appeal made inside the island by intermediaries" and listed “crime syndicates 

ong with other groups as possible intermediaries. (CIA Memorandum, 1/24/62) : 
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Lansdale testified that early in the MONGOOSE operation he had 
suggested that working level representatives of the MONGOOSE 
agencies get in touch with “criminal elements” to obtain intelligence 
and for “possible actions against the police structure” in Cuba. (Lans- 
dale, 7/8/75, p. 104) Lansdale conceded that his proposal to recruit § 
gangster elements for, attacks on “key leaders” contemplated the § 
targeted killing of individuals, in addition to the casualties that might 
occur in the course of the revolt itself. (Lansdale, 7/8/75, p. 107) 

Lansdale’s 33 plans were never approved for implementation by the ἢ 
SGA. As discussed below, the SGA tabled Lansdale’s six phase plan 
altogether in February 1962, and directed him to plan for and conduct 
an intelligence collection plan only. (SGA Minutes, 3/5/62) 


F, LANSDALE’S REJECTION OF A SUGGESTION THAT A PROPAGANDA CAMPAIGN, 
INCLUDING REWARDS FOR ASSASSINATION, BE EXPLORED 


On January 30, 1962, the representative of the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Joint Chiefs on the MONGOOSE Working Group 
forwarded for Lansdale’s consideration “a concept for creating dis- | 
trust and apprehension in the Cuban Communist Hierarchy.” (Memo, 
Craig to Lansdale, 1/30/62) The concept titled Operation Bounty, was 
described as a “system of financial rewards, commensurate with posi- 
tion and stature, for killing or delivering alive known Communists.” 
Under the concept, leaflets would be dropped in Cuba listing rewards, 
which ranged from $5,000 for an “informer” to $100,000 for “govern- 
ment officials.” A reward of “2¢” was listed for Castro. Lansdale 
testified that the 2¢ bounty was designed “to denigrate * * * Castro 
in the eyes of the Cuban population.” (Lansdale, 7/8/75, p. 26) Lans- 
dale said that he “tabled” this concept when he received it because “I 
did not think that it was something that should be seriously under- 
taken or supported further.” (Lansdale, 7/8/75, p. 26) He never 
brought Operation Bounty before the SGA. 


G. THE CON1XOL SYSTEM FOR MONGOOSE OPERATIONS 


In establishing the MONGOOSE Operation on November 30, 1961, 
President Kennedy had emphasized that the SGA should be “kept 
ΠΝ ἸΩ of its activities. (Memorandum by the President, 

30/6 

In practice, as Harvey’s Executive Assistant on the CIA MON- 
GOOSE Task Force W testified, this resulted in the submission of 
“snecific detailed plans for every activity carried out by the task force.” 
( Assistant, 6/18/75, p. 16) The Assistant testified that those plans were 
submitted “in nauseating detail :” | 

It went down to such things as the gradients on the beach, and the composi- 
tion of the sand on the beach in many cases. Every single solitary thing was in 
those plans, full details, times, events, weaponry, how it was going to happen, 
who was going to do what * * * the full details of every single thing we did. 
(Assistant, 6/18/75, p. 17) ; 

Harvey also characterized the control process as requiring the sub- 
mission of “excruciating detail.” It was understood that the SGA 
was to be given an opportunity to debate proposals and to. decide 
after weighing their strengths. and weaknesses. (Harvey, 6/25/75, 
. pp. 114, 1238-124) Ct . . 
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The documentary evidence further illustrates the SGA’s tight con- 
trol procedures for MONGOOSE. For example, after Lansdale sub- 
mitted his 33 tasks and his overall concept for MONGOOSE for 
SGA consideration in January, he was ordered to cut back his plan 
and limit it to an intelligence collection program for the March-May 
1962 period, rather than the five-stage plan culminating in an October 
“popular revolution,” as originally conceived by Lansdale. (Memo 
3/2/62, by Lansdale) In approving the modified intelligence collec- 
tion plan, the SGA pointed out that: 


* * * any actions which are not specifically spelled out in the plan but seem 
(0 be desirable as the project progresses, will be brought to the Special Group 
for resolution. (SGA Minutes, 1962) 


_In addition, the Guidelines for the MONGOOSE program empha- 
sized the SGA’s responsibility for control and prior approval of im- 
portant operations: 


The SGA is responsible for providing policy guidance to the [MONGOOSE] 
project, for approving important operations and for monitoring progress. (Guide- 
lines for Operation MONGOOSE, March 14, 1962) 


The SGA request for Helms to estimate “for each week as far into 
the next twelve months as possible * * * the numbers and type of agents 
you will establish inside Cuba * * * [and] brief descriptions * * * of 
actions contemplated,” is another example of the close contro] the SGA 
exercised over Operation MONGOOSE. (Memo, Lansdale to Helms, 
3/5/62) Any proposal to supply arms and equipment to par- 
ticular resistance groups inside Cuba was also required to “be sub- 
mitted to the Special Group (Augmented) for decision ad hoc.” (Ians- 
dale Memo to the Special Group, 4/11/62, p. 1) These procedural 
requirements were operative at the time of Harvey’s meeting with 
Rosselli in Miami. 

The Guidelines for Operation MONGOOSE stated: 


During this perioG. General Lansdale will continue as Chief of Operations, 
calling directly on the participating departments and agencies for support and 
implementation of agreed tasks. The heads of these departments and agencies are 
responsible for performance through normal command channels to higher au- 
thority.’ (Guideline for Operation MONGOOSE, 3/14/62) 


Harvey complained to McCone about the SGA control requirement 
for advance approval of “major operations going beyond the collec- 
tion of intelligence.” He stated that : 


To permit requisite flexibility and professionalism for a maximum operational 
effort against Cuba, the tight controls exercised by the Special Group and the 
present time-consuming coordination and briefing procedures should, if at all 
poss‘ble, be made less restrictive and less stultifying. (Memo, Harvey to McCone, 
4/10, 32) . ΕΞ 

176 initial draft of these Guidelines had referred to the President. but was Inter 
amended to read “higher authority.” (Draft Guidelines. 3/5/62, p. 2) The minutes 
of the consideration of these Guidelines were also amended with respect to the manner 
in which the Guidelines were approved. A Memorandum for Record, entitled “Diseussion 
of Operation. MONGOOSE with the President.” stated: . 

“In the presence of the Special Group (Augmented) the President was given a progress 
report on Operation MONGOOSE. The Guidelines dated March 14. 1962 were circulated 
ind were used as the basis of the discussion. After a prolonged consideration of the vis- 
ibility, noise level and risks entailed, General Lansdale and the Special Group (Augmented) 
were given tacit antherization ta proceed in accordance with the Guidelines.” (SGA 
Memo for tiie Record, 2/16/62) 

A note, dated March 22, 1962, appeared on the bottom of this memorandum and 


stated : ες 

“This:minute was: rend to the ΡΘΟΙ͂ΝῚ Groun (Augmented) today. The Group was 
οὐ unanimous-in feeling that no authorization. either tacit or otherwise. -was given by higher 
-authority.; The members of the. Group asked that the minute .be amended to ‘Indicate... 
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Even as the Cuban Missile Crisis approached, and the increasing 
pressure to act against the Castro regime led to ἃ “stepped-up” MON. 
GOOSE plan, the SGA continued to require that all sensitive opera- 
tions be submitted to it for advance approval. For example, when the 


SGA approved in principle a proposed set of operations on Septem- 
ber 14, 1962, Bundy 


* * * made it clear that this did not constitute a blanket approval of every 


item in the paper and that sensitive ones such as sabotage, for example, will } 


have to be presented in more detail on a case by case basis. (Memo of SGA Meet- 
ing, 9/14/62, p. 1) 


Helms and the members of the SGA differed on whether or not ἢ 
these control requirements were consistent with Helms’ perception that | 


assassination was permissible without a direct order. That testimony 
is discussed in subsection (3), infra. 


H. THE PATTERN OF MONGOOSE ACTION 


The Kennedy Administration pressed the MONGOOSE operation 
with vigorous language. Although the collection of intelligence infor- 
mation was the central objective of MONGOOSE until August 1962. 
sabotage and paramilitary actions were also conducted, including ἃ 
major sabotage operation aimed at a large Cuban copper mine. Lans- 
dale described the sabotage acts as involving “blowing up bridges to 
stop communications and blowing up certain production plants.” 
(Lansdale, 7/8/75, p. 36) During the Missile Crisis in the fall of 1962, 
sabotage was increasingly urged. 

Despite the Administration’s urgings, the SGA shied away from 
sabotage and other violent action throughout 1962, including the 
period of the Missile Crisis. Helms noted in a memorandum of a meet- 
ing on October 16, 1962, that Robert Kennedy, in expressing the “gen- 
eral dissatisfaction of the President” with MONGOOSE, “pointed out 

_that [MONGOOSE] had been underway for a year * * * that there 
had been no acts of sabotage and that even the one which had been 
attempted had failed twice.” (Memo by Helms, 10/16/62) A memo- 
randum to Helms from his Executive Assistant (who spent full time 
on Cuba matters) reviewed the MONGOOSE program in the after- 
math of the Missile Crisis, and stated’: 

During the past year, while one of the options of the project was to create 
internal dissension and resistance leading to eventual U.S. intervention, a review 


shows .that policymakers not only shied away from the military intervention 
aspect but were generally apprehensive of sabotage proposals. (Memo to Helms, 


10/16/62) 

Harvey concurred in this SGA assessment. MONGOOSE docu- 
ments bear out the operation’s emphasis on intelligence gathering. The 
only phase of Lansdale’s six-phase plan approved for January through 
August 1962 was described by Lansdale as “essentially an intelligence 


1In early March 1962, the SGA recognized the need to begin “preliminary actions * * * 
involving slich things as spotting, assessing and training action-type agents" but the 
SGA agreed that it must “keep its hand tightly” on these actions. The SGA saw, 
however, that such control might not be completely effective and recognized ‘that many 
of the agents infiltrated into Cuba would be of an all-purpose type: that is. they would 
be trained in paramilitary skills, as well as those of exclusively intelligence concern? It was 
noted that once the agents are within the country, they cannot be effectively controlled 
ΣΝ U.S., although every effort will be made to attempt such control.” (SGA Minutes, 
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collection” effort. (Lansdale Memo 4/11/62) The MONGOOSE 
Guidelines approved on March 5, 1962, stated that the acquisition of 
intelligence was the “immediate priority objective of U.S. efforts in 
the coming months.” (Guidelines for Operation MONGOOSE, 
3/14/62) While the Guidelines did state that covert actions would 
be undertaken concurrently with intelligence collection, these were 
to be on a scale “short. of those reasonably calculated to inspire 
a revolt” in Cuba. ‘The SGA. stipulated that MONGOOSE action 
beyond the acquisition of intelligence “must be inconspicuous.” (Lans- 
dale Memo, 3/2/62) 

After the intelligence collection phase ended in August 1962, the 
SGA considered whether to adopt a “stepped-up Course B plus,” 
which, in contrast to Phase I, was designed to inspire a revolt against 
the Castro regime. (Memo for the SGA from Lansdale, 8/8/62) The 
SGA initially decided against this course and in favor of ἃ “CTIA 
variant” on August 10, 1962. (Minutes of SGA Meeting, 8/10/62) 
The “CLA variant,” which was proposed by McCone, posted limited 
actions to avoid inciting a revolt and sought a split between Castro 
and “old-line Communists” rather than Castro’s overthrow. 

On August 20, Taylor told the President that the SGA saw no like- 
lihood that Castro’s Government would be overturned by internal 
means without direct United States military intervention, and that the 
SGA favored a more aggressive MONGOOSE program.! (Memo, 
Taylor to the President, 8/20/62) On August 23, McGeorge Bundy 15- 
sued NSC’ Memorandum No. 181, which stated that, at the President’s 
directive, “the line of activity projected for Operation MONGOOSE 
Plan B plus should be developed with all possible speed.” On Au- 
gust 30, the SGA instructed the CIA to submit a list of possible 
sabotage targets and noted that: “The Group, by reacting to this 
list, could define the limits within which the Agency could operate 
on its own initiative.” (Minutes of 8/30/62) 

The onset of the Cuban Missile Crisis intially caused a reversion to 
the stepped-up Course B plan. At an SGA meeting on October 4, 
1962, Robert Kennedy stated that the President “is concerned about 
progress on the MONGOOSE program and feels that more priority 
should be given to trying to mount sabotage operations.” The Attorney 
General urged that “massive activity” be undertaken within the 
MONGOOSE framework. In response to this proposal, the SGA 
decided that “considerably more sabotage” should be undertaken, and 
that “all efforts should be made to develop new and imaginative ap- 
proaches with the possibility of getting rid of the Castro regime.” 
(Minutes of SGA Meeting, 10/14/62, p. 3) ? However, on October 30, 


1 There are references in the SGA records to attacks on Soviet personnel in Cuba, The 
record of the SGA meeting on September 9, 1968. states: “It was suggested that the 
matter of attacking and harassing of Soviet personnel \.ithin Cuba should be considered.” 
(SGA Minutes, 9/9/62) 

Earlier, on August 31, 1962, Lansdale had included a task ‘to provoke incidents betweer 
Cubans and Bloc personnel to exacerbate tensions” in a proposed projection of action: 
for Phase ΠῚ of MONGOOSE. (Memo to SGA, Action No. 47, 8/31/62) The Specia 
Group thereafter decided, as a means of “emphasizing such activity.” to replace that tas’ 
with one to “cause actions by Cnbans against Bloc personnel,” and to note that “con 
siteration will be given to provoking and conducting physical attacks on Bloe personnel.’ 
(Memo to Taylor, Rusk, and McNamara. from Lansdale, 9/12/62, pp. 1--2} 

The SGA alxo decided on October 4, 1962, that Robert Kennedy would chair the Group’ 
meetings “for the time Seing.” (1ἅ., p. 3.) Subsequently. at a meeting on October 16, 1962 
Robert Kennedy stated chat he was going to give MONGOOSE “more personal attention 
in view of the lack of progress and would hold daily meetings with the working grou 
representatives, ie., Lansdale, Harvey. and the other Agency members. (Memo of Meetin 
- by Helms. 10/16/92, ἢ: 1) Helms testified that he dia not. recall any such daily meeting 
- with the ‘Attorney General. He had the: {moression there: 


may have been several at fire Ὁ 
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1962, the Special Group (Augmented) ordered a halt to all sabotage 
operations, (Lansdale Memo for the record, 10/30/62)* 

Theodore Sorensen, ἃ member of the Executive Committee estab- 
lished to deal with the Missile Crisis. testified that Cuba was the “No. 
1 priority” during the Crisis. He said that although “all alternatives, 
plans, possibilities were exhaustively surveyed” during that. time, the 
subject of assassination was never raised in the National Security 
Council or the Executive Committee. (Sorensen, 7/21/75, p. 11) 


(3) Evipence Bearing on KNow ence or ΑΧῸ AUTHORIZATION FOR 
tue Assassination Prior, Puase IT 


As discussed below, both Helms and the high Kennedy Administra- 
tion officials who testified agreed that no direct order was ever given 
for Castro’s assassination and that no senior Administration officials, 
including McCone, were informed about the assassination activity. 
Helms testified, however, that he believed the assassination activity 
was permissible and that it was within the scope of authority given 
to the Agency. McCone and other Kennedy Administration officials 
disagreed, testifying that assassination was impermissibie without a 
direct order and that Castro’s assassination was not within the bounds 
of the MONGOOSE operation. 

As DDP, Helms was in charge of covert operations when the poison 
pills were given to Rosselli in Miami in April 1962, Helms had suc- 
ceeded to this post following Bissell’s retirement in February 1962. 
He testified that after the Bay of Pigs: 

Those of us who were still [in the Agency] were enormously anxious to try 
and be successful at what we were being asked to do by what was then a 


relatively new Administration. We wanted to earn our spurs with the President 
and with other officers of the Kennedy Administration, (Helms, 7/17/75, p. 4) 


A. HELMS’ TESTIMONY CONCERNING AUTHORITY 


Helms testified that he doubted that he was informed when Harvey 
gave poison pills to Rosselli and that he did not recall having author- 
ized Castro’s assassination by that means. He said, however, that he 
had authorized that assassination plot because “we felt that we were 
operating as we were supposed to operate, that these things if not 
specifically authorized, at least were authorized in general terms.” 
(Helms, 6/13/75, p. 61) 


(1) Helms’ Perception of Authority 
Helms testified that the “intense” pressure exerted by the Kennedy 


Administration to overthrow Castro had led him to perceive that the 
OIA was acting within the scope of its authority in attempting 


1 Harvey testified that he had a “confrontation” with Robert Kennedy at the height of 
the Missile Crisis concerning Harvey’s order that ugent teams be sent into Cuba to 
support apy conventional U.S. military operation that might occur. Harvey stated that 
Robert Kennedy “took a great deal of exception” to this order and, as a result, McCone 
ordered Harvey to stop the agent operations ( Harvey, 7/11/75. pp. 80-81). Elder, McCone's 
assistant at the time, similarly described this incident and stated that, although Harvey 
had attempted to get guidance from top officials during the Missile Crisis, Harvey “earned 
another black mark as not being fully under control.” (Elder, 8/13/75, pp. 34-35) 
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Castro’s assassination, even though assassination was never directly 
ordered.* He said: 


I believe it was the policy at the time to get rid of Castro and if killing him 
was one of the things that was to be done in this connection, that was within 
what was expected. (Helms, 6/18/75, p. 187) 

I remember vividly [the pressure τὸ overthrow Castro] was very intense. 
(Helins, 6/13/75, p. 26) 


Helms stated that this pressure intensified during the period of 
Operation MONGOOSE and continued through much of 1963. 
(Helms, 6/13/75, p. 27) As the pressure increased, “obviously the 
extent of the means that one thought were available * * * increased 
too.” (Helms, 6/13/75, p. 26) 

Helms recalled that during the MONGOOSE period, “it was made 
abuadantly clear * * * to everybody involved in the operation that the 
desire was to get rid of the Castro regime and to get rid of Castro * * * 


the point was that no limitations were put on this injunction.” (Helms, 
7/17/75, pp. 16-17) 


Senator Matuias. Let me draw an example from history. When Thomas 
Beckett was preving to be an annoyance, as Castro, the King said who will rid 
ine of this nan, He didn’t say to somebody, go out and murder him. He said who 
will rid me of this man, and let it go at that. 

Mr. HetMs. That is a warming reference to the problem. 

Senator Maturas, You feel that spans the generations and the centuries? 

Mr. Hetms. I think it does, sir. 

Senator Maruias, And that is typical of the kind of thing which might be said, 
which might be taken by the Director or by anybody else as Presidential author- 
ization to go forward? 

Mr. Heitms. That is right. But in answer to that, I realize that one sort of 
grows up in [the] tradition of the time and I think that any of us would have 
found it very difficult to discuss assassinations with a President of the U.S. I 
just think we all had the feeling that we're hired out to keep those things out of 
the Oval Office. : 

Senator Marutas. Yet at the same time you felt that some spark had been 
transmitted, that that was within the permissible limits? ; 

Mr. Heras, Yes, and if he had disappeared from the scene they would not have 
been unhappy. (Helins, 6/18/75, pp. 72-78) 


Helms said that he was never told by his superiors to kill Castro, 
(Helms, 7/17/75, p. 15) but that: 


No member of the Kennedy Administration * * * ever told me that [assassina- 
tion] was proscribed, [or] ever referred to it in that fashion * * *. Nobody ever 
said that [assassination] was ruled out * * * (Helms, 7/17/75, pp. 18, 43) ? 


Helms said that the delivery of poison pills for assassinating Castro: 


“with all the other things that were going on at that time * * * seemed to be 
within the permissible part of this effort * * *, In the perceptions of the time and 
the things we were trying to do this was one human life against many other 
human lives that were being lost.” (Helms, 6/13/75, pp. 64, 99)? 


i The extent to which pressure in fact existed “to do something about Castro” {s dis- 
cussed {n detail in the section immedlately above dealing with Operation MONGOOSE, its 
strategy of causing an internal revolt of the Cuban people against Castro, the strict con- 
trol system established by the Special Group Augmented, and the pattern of intelligence 
collection and sabotage activity actually authorized and undertaken, 

2 Helms testified: “In my 25 years in the Central Intelligence Agency, I always thought 
I was working within authorization, that I was doing what I had been asked to do by 
proper authority and when I was operating on my own I was doing what I believed to 
bs the Jegitimate pusiness of the Agency as it would have been expected of me." (Helms, 

iS + DP. ὁ 

3 Helms elaborated: “* * * people were losing their lives in raids, a lot of people had 
lost their Hfe at the Bay of Pigs, agents were being arrested left and right and put 
before the wall and shot.” (Helms, 6/13/75, p, 64) 
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(2) Helms’ Testimony Concerning the Absence of a Direct Order and 
Why He Did Not Inform Administration Oficials 

Helms testified that there was no direct order to assassinate Castro. 

He said that his perceptions of authority did not reach the point where 


he could testify that he had specific instructions to kill Castro. Helms 
told the Committee : 


I have testified as best I could about the atmosphere of the time, what I 
understood was desired, and I don’t want to take refuge in saying that I was 
instructed to specifically murder Castro * * *. (Helms, 6/18/75, p. 88) 

When asked if President Kennedy had been informed of any assassi- 
nation plots, Helms pointed out that “nobody wants to embarrass a 
President of the United States by discussing the assassination of for- 
eign leaders in his presence.” (Helms, 6/13/75, p. 29) He added that 
the Special Group was “the mechanism that was set up * * * to use as 
circuit breaker so that these things did not explode in the President’s 
face and that he was not held responsible for them.” (Helms, 6/13/75, 
p. 29) He said that he had “no knowledge that a Castro assassination 
was ever authorized” by the SGA. (Helms, 6/13/73, pp. 28-29) 

Helms testified that he never informed the SGA or any of its mem- 
bers that Harvey had given the pills to Rosselli in Miami “because to 
this day I do not recall Harvey ever having told me they were passed.” 
(Helms, 7/18/75, p. 22) 

(3) Helms’ Perception of Robert Kennedy’s Position on Assassination 

Helms emphasized that Robert Kennedy continually pressed for 
tangible results in the MONGOOSE effort. He testified : 

I can say absolutely fairly we were constantly in touch with each other in 
these matters. The Attorney General was on the phone to me, he was on the 


phone to Mr. Harvey, to Mr. Fitzgerald, his successor. He was on the phone even 
to people on Harvey’s staff, as I recall it. (Helms, 7/17/75, p .13)* 


1Q. So it was your impression that he was sort of setting the tone for the group’s 
action or activity. 

“A. Oh, yes * * * there wasn't any doubt about that. He was very much interested in 
this and spent a great deal of time on it.” (Helms, 6/13/75, p. 22) 

3 The telephone records of the Attorney General's office indicate frequent contact be- 
tween the Attorney General and Helms. Helms stated that his conversations with Robert 
Kennedy were “candid” and that “he and I used to deal in facts most of the time,” 
(Helms, 6/13/75, p. $3) Helms testified about the detail of his talks with Robert Kennedy: 

“For example, we had projects to land sabotage teams. Well, (the Attorney General 
would ask) have you got the team organized, did the team go? Well, no, we've been 
delayed a week because the weather ts bad or the boats don't run, or something of this 
kind. It even got down to that degree of specificity.” (Helms, 7/17/75, p. 40) 

An official in the Western Hemisphere Division of the Directorate of Plans who was 
responsible for evaluating potential Cuban assets testified that in June or July 1962, 
he was told by his superior [either Harvey or Harvey's assistant] “go see the Attorney 
General, he has something to talk about” (Official, 9/38/75, ἣν 28). The officia] said that 
he went to the Justice Department and was told by the Attorney General that: “He 
wanted to see a man who had contact with a small group of Cubans who had a plan 
for_creating an f{nsurrection, or something like that * * © (Official, 9/18/75, p. 30) 

The contact recommended by the Attorney General, referred the official to five or six 
Cubans who claimed to have connections within Cuba and who requested weapons, money, 
and supplies to start an insurrection. The official said he reported to the Attorney Gen- 
eral that the Cubans did not have a concrete plan: the Attorney General rejected the 
official’s evaluation and ordered him to go to Guantanamo Naval Base in Cuba “using 
whatever assets we could get to make contact with people inside Cuba, and start work- 
ing and developing this particular group.” (Offictai, 9/18/75, p. 34) When the official 
protested that the CIA had agreed not to work out of Guantanamo, the Attorney General 
responded, ‘“‘we will see about that.” The official said that he then reported his conver- 
sation with the Attorney General to Harvey, who replied: ‘‘There was a meeting about 
that this morning. I forgot to tell you about it. I will take care of it " * ©’ (Offictal, 
9/18/75, p. 35) The official said that he had no further contact with the Attorney Gen- 
eral or the Cubans. 
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During one appearance before the Committee, Helms was asked by 
the Chairman: 

The CrratrMay. Since he [Kennedy] was on the phone to you repeatedly did 
he ever tell you to kill Castra? 

Mr. Heums. No. 

The CuatrMay. He did not? 

Mr. HELMs. Not in those words, no. (Helms, 7/17/75, p. 13) 

Helms testified that he had never told Attorney General Kennedy 
about any assassination activity. Tle assumed that “he wasn’t in- 
formed by anyone.” and added that “Harvey kept phase 2 [the 
Rosselli plot] pretty much in his back pocket” (Helms, 6/13/75, pp. 
57-58). Helms also said that the Attorney General had never told him 
that assasination was ruled out. (Helms, 7/17/75, p. 13) He added 
that he did not know if Castro’s assassination would have been morally 
unacceptable to the Attorney General, but he believed that Robert 
Kennedy “would not have been unhappy if [Castro] had disappeared 
off the scene by whatever means.” (Helms, 7/17/75, pp. 17-18) 


(4) Helms’ Testimony as to Why he Did Not Obtain a Direct Order 


Helms testified that assassination “was not part of the CIA’s pol- 
icy” and was not part of its “armory.” (Helms, 6/18/75, pp. 87-88) 
‘Helms said that he “never liked assassination,” and banned its use five 
years after he became Director of Central Intelligence. (Helms, 
6/13/75, p. 166) Helms also testified to his “very grave doubts about 
the wisdom” of dealing with underworld figures when Harvey pro- 
posed contacting Rosselli to see if gangster links to Cuba could be 
developed. (Helms, 6/13/75, p. 83; 7/18/75, p. 31) 

Despite these reservations, Helms did not seek approval for the 
assassination activity. He said this was because assassination was not 
a subject which should be aired with higher authority. (Helms, 
7/18/75, pp. 31-32) Specifically, he said he did not seek SGA ap- 
proval because: 

I didn’t see how one would have expected that a thing like killing or murdering 
or assassination would become a part of a large group of people sitting around 
a table in the United States Government. (Helms, T/17/75, Ὁ. 14) 

His unwillingness “to embarrass a President of the United States 
[by] discussing the assassination of foreign leaders in his presence” 
has already been noted. (Helms, 6/13/75, p. 29) 

Helms gave additional testimony in response to questions concern- 
ing his failure to seek explicit authorization for assassination 
activity. 

Senator Huppieston. * * * it did not occur to you to inquire of the Attorney 
General or of the Special Group or of anyone that when they kept pushing and 
asking for action * * * to clarify that question of whether you should actually 
be trying to assassinate? 


Mr. Hers, I don’t know whether it was in training, experience, tradition or 
exactly what one points to, but I think to 80 up to a Cabinet officer and say, am 


ΟἹ Helms immediately reiterated that his perception of authority, for Castro's assassina- 
tion derived from the pressure exerted by the Administration against Castro. The exchange 
between the Chairman and Helms continued as follows : 

“The CHAIRMAN. Well, did he ever tell you in other words that clearly conveyed to 
you the message that he wanted to kill Castro? 

“HELMS, Sir, the last time 1 was here [before the Committee], I did the best I could 
about what I believed to be the parameters under which we were working. and that 
wax to get rid of Castro. I can’t imagine any Cabinet officer wanting to sign off on some- 
thing like that. I can’t imagine anybody wanting something in writing saying ¥ have just 
charged Mr. Jones to go out and shoot Mr. Smith.” (Helms, 7/17/75, pp. 13-14 
OO eee 
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I right in assuming that you want me to assassinate Cast+:c or to try to assassi- 
nate Castro, is a question it wouldn’t have occurred to me to ask. 


᾿ . * ¢ * e * 


εὐ Senator Huppiesron. * * * [because assassination has such serious conse- 
quences] it seems to fortify the thought that I would want to be dead certain, I 
would want to hear it from the horse’s mouth in plain, simple English language 
before ys want to undertake that kind of activity.” (Helms, 7/17/75, 
pp. 91- 


. - . Φ φ 4. * 


“Senator Morean. In light of your previous statement that this is a Christian 
country and that this Committee has to face up to the prime moral issue of 
whether or not killing is * * * acceptable * * * don’t you think it would have 
taken affirmative permission or authority to kill, rather than just saying it was 
not eliminated from the authority or you were not restricted * * *? 


“Mr. HELMS. * * * killing was not part of the CIA’s policy. It was not part 
of the CIA’s armory * * * but in this Castro operation * * * I have testified as 
best I could about the atmosphere of the time, what I understood was desired 
{and] that this was getting rid of Castro, if he had been gotten rid of by this 
means that this would have been acceptable to certain individuals * * * I was 
Just, ae my best to do what I thought I was supposed to do.” (Helms, 6/13/75, 
pp. δί-- 

When asked why he had not sought clarification from the Special 
Group, its members, or Robert Kennedy as to whether it was “in fact, 
the policy of the Government to actually kill Fidel Castro,” Helms 
answered, 


I don’t know * * * There is something about the whole chain of episodes in 
connection with this Rosselli business that Iam simply not able to bring back in a 
coherent fashion. And there was something about the ineffectuality of all this, or 
the lack of conviction that anything ever happened, that I believe in the end made 
this thing simply collapse, disappear. And I don’t recall what I was briefed on at 
the time. Maybe I was kept currently informed and maybe I wasn’t, and today 
I don’t remember it * * * But I do not recali ever having been convinced that 
any attempt was really made on Castro’s life. And since I didn’t believe any 
attempt had been made on Castro’s life, I saw no reason to pursue the matter 
further. (Helms, 7/18/75, pp. 31--32) 


(5) Helms’ Perception of the Relation of Special Group Controls to 
Assassination Activity 

Helms stated that the SGA’s control system for MONGOOSE was 
not intended to apply to assassination activity. (Helms, 7/18/75, p. 21) 
Helms stated that the SGA’s decision on March 5, 1962, that major op- 
erations going beyond the collection of intelligence must receive ad- 
vance approval referred to “rather specific iterns that the Special 
Group had on its agenda” from the outset of MONGOOSE (Helms, 
7/18/75, p. 21) Helms said that since assassination was not among those 
items, the SGA would not have expected assassination activity to come 
within its purview. (Helms, 7/18/75, p. 21) As to the SGA’s stated 
desire to “keep its hands tightly on preliminary actions” leading 
towards sabotage and other covert activity. Helms characterized it as 
the kind of injunction “that appears in all kinds of governmental 
minutes of meetings.” (Helms, 7/18/75, pp. 16-17) 

Helms stated that although there were “no limitations” on actions 
to remove Castro during MONGOOSE, there were restraints on sabo- 
tage operations. He did not understand the absence of specific limita- 
tions to authorize more drastic actions, such as committing the United 
States military to an invasion of Cuba. (Helms, 7/18/75, p. 9)* 


1 Helms testified that, althouch loss of life was implicit in the MONGOOSE operations, 

“Y think there was an effort made not to take tacks that would recklessiy kill a lot of 

_ people and not achieve very much. I think there was an effort. if you had a sabotage 
oneration, not to throw a lot cf han 
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B. HARVEY'S TESTIMONY CONCERNING AUTHORITY 


(1) Harvey's Perception of Authority 

_ Harvey stressed that he was a line officer reporting to the DDP, his 
immediate superior within the Agency. (Harvey, 6/25/75, p. 88) He 
pointed out that his information about authorization from outside the 
agency came from the DDP: 


f[A]t no time during this entire period * * * did T ever personally believe or 
have any feeling that I was either free-wheeling or end-running or engaging 
in any activity that was not in response to a considered, decided U.S. policy, prop- 
erly approved, admittedly, perhaps, through channels and at levels I personally 
had no involvement in, or first-hand acquaintance with, and did not consider it 
at that point my province to, if you will, cross-examine either the Deputy Director 
or the Director concerning it. (Harvey, 6/25/75, p. 83) 

Harvey stated that he believed that authorization for the 1962 as- 
sassination activity carried over from the period when Allen Dulles 
was DCI. He based his belief on statements made to him by Bissell. 
On the question of McCone’s knowledge or authorization, the follow- 
ing exchange occurred between Harvey and the Chairman: . 

The CHatrMAn. That doesn’t necessarily mean that because the previous direc- 


tor had knowledge that Mr. McCone had knowledge. Ii is not like a covenant that 
runs in the land. 


Mr. Harvey. No, of course not, and they don’t always brief their successors. 
(Harvey, 6/25/75, p. 85) 

(2) Harvey and the Special Group (Augmented) 

During the MONGOOSE period, Harvey attended many SGA 
meetings as the CIA’s representative. He testified that he never in- 
formed the SGA or any of its members of the ongoing assassination 
plots and that at no time was assassination discussed at any meetings, 
except the one on August 10, 1962.* 

Early in 1962, Harvey was appointed chief of Task Force W, 
CIA’s action arm for MONGOOSE activities. In the latter part of 
April 1962, Harvey went to Miami where the CIA had its JM/WAVE 
station. Harvey testified that in addition to meeting with Rosselli and 
delivering the poison pills, his trip had other purposes totally un- 
related to assassination : 


“* * * this was one of a number of periodic trips for the purpose of reviewing 
in toto * * * the actual and potential operations at the Miami base * * * and this 
covered the whole gamut from personnel administration, operational support in 
the way of smali craft [and] so on * * *.” (Harvey, 7/11/75, pp. 15-16) 

The SGA expected to receive a report from Harvey on his April 
trip to Miami. While Harvey was still in Miami, Lansdale told the 
SGA that: ὁ 


“Upon the return of Mr. Harvey from his current field visit, more specific 
information on the status of agent training and operations should be made 
available.” (Memorandum for the SGA, 4/19/62, p. 2) 

On April 26, 1962, Lansdale told the SGA that Harvey was in 
Florida “initiating a new series of agent infiltrations” and would 
return to Washington on April 80. (Memo for the SGA, 4/26/62, from 
Lansdale) At an SGA meeting on April 26, General Taylor requested 
that Harvey “attend the next meeting and report on agent activities.” 


A This fageting and the testimony concerning it is treated in depth in the section, infra, 
pp. 169. 
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(Memo for the Record, April 26, 1962, by McCone) The next day, Mc- 
Cone’s assistant sent Harvey a memorandum informing him of Gen- 
eral Taylor’s request and notifying him that McCone wanted to meet 
with Harvey and Lansdale “immediately on your return to discuss the 
Task Force activities.” (Memo for Action, Elder to Harvey, 4/27/62) 

Harvey reported to the SGA as requested. He testified that he did 
not inform the SGA, or any individual outside the Agency, that he 
had given the poison pills to Rosselli. (Harvey, 7/11/75, p. 16) Harvey 
said he did not tell McCone about the poison pills when he briefed the 
eva because he did not believe it was necessary. (Harvey, 7/11/75, 
p. 17)? 

Harvey gave a progress report to the SGA on “agent teams” and 
the “general field of intelligence” when he reported to them following 
his trip to Miami. (Memo of SGA Meeting, 5/3/62) According to the 
minutes, Harvey reported that three agent teams had been infiltrated 
and that 72 actual or potential-reporting sources were also in the place. 
The minutes of the May 3, 1962, SGA meeting make no mention of 
Harvey’s assassination activities. 

Shortly after the May 3 meeting, General Taylor gave the President 
what Taylor called a “routine briefing.” (Taylor, 7/9/75, p. 27) Gen- 
eral Taylor’s memorandum of that briefing makes no reference to 
Harvey’s contacts with Rosse'li or the delivery of pills and guns. 
(Memo for Record, May 7, 1962, by General Taylor) Taylor testified 
that he had never heard of Harvey’s delivering pills to poison Castro, 
or of any assassination attempts. (Taylor, 7/9/75, p. 42) 


C. TESTIMONY OF KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION OFFICIALS 


The Committee took testimony from the Kennedy Administration 
officials principally involved in the MONGOOSE operation, all of 
whom testified that the assassination plots were not authorized. Their 
testimony focused on whether any authority for a Castro assassination 
existed, whether they had knowledge of any Castro assassination ac- 
tivity, and whether it was probable that Robert Kennedy might have 
given Helms an assassination order through a “back channel.” ? 

McCone, who testified that he had never been informed of the 
assassination plots, said that neither President Kennedy, Attorney 
General Kennedy, nor any of the Cabinet or White House staff ever 
discussed with him any plans or operations to assassinate Castro. 
(McCone, 6/6/75, p. 44) 

McCone said that although the Cuban problem was discussed in 
terms of “dispose of Castro,” or “knock off Castro,” those terms were 
meant to refer to “the overthrow of the Communist Government in 
Cuba,” and not to assassination. (McCone, 6/6/75, p. 44; Memo to 
Helms, April 14, 1967) 
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McCone told the Committee that “it is very hard for me to believe” 
that Robert Kennedy would have initiated an assassination effort 
against Castro without consulting the SGA. (McCone, 1975 p. 52) 

Taylor served as Chairman of the SGA during the MONGOOSE 
Operation (Taylor, 7/9/75, p. 12), and as President Kennedy’s Mili- 
tary Representative and Intelligence Advisor after the Bay of Pigs 
until his appointment as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
November 1962. (Taylor, 7/9/75, p. 11; Bundy, 7/11/75, p. 25) He 
testified that a plan to assassinate Castro was “never” submitted to 
the SGA, either orally or in writing. (Taylor, 7/9/75, p. 41) He said 
the SGA was never told of the poison pills given to Rosselli in April 
196%, and that the passage of those pills without the knowledge of the 
SGA was “entirely, completely out of [the] context and character of 
the way the [SGA] cperated or the way it would accept” that an 
operation was properly authorized. (Taylor, 7/9/75, p. 48) Taylor 
testified that although the SGA was “certainly anxious for the down- 
fall of Castro,” an “assassinaton never came up” at its meetings. 
(Taylor, 7/9/75, p. 62) 

Taylor stated “the President and the Attorney General would never 
have gone around” the SGA to deal with Helms or other CIA offi- 
cials in planning an assassination. (Taylor, 7/9/75, p. 49) To have 
done so would have been “entirely contradictory to every method οὗ 
operation I ever saw on the part of the President and his brother.” 
(Taylor, 7/9/75, p. 45) Taylor acknowledged that Robert Kennedy 
frequently pushed for more direct action during MONGOOSE, but 
said that “there was no suggestion [of] assassination.” (Taylor, 7/9/75, 
p. 67) He testified that Robert Kennedy dealt directly with Lansdale 
outside SGA channels “only for the purpose of imparting his own 
sense of urgency,” but “never” would have done so on substantive 
issues,? 

In General Lansdale’s appearance before the Committee, the fol- 
lowing exchange occurred : 

The CHAIRMAN. You do not recall ever having discussed with the Attorney 
General a plan or a proposal to assassinate Fidel Castro? 

General LANSDALE. No. And I am very certain Senator, that such a discussion 
never came up * * * neither with the Attorney General nor the President.” (Lans- 
dale, 7/8/75, p. 18)? 

Lansdale said that he had not discussed assassination with the Pres- 
ident or the President’s brother because he “had doubts” that assas- 
sination was a “useful action, and one which I had never employed in 
the past, during work in coping with revolutions, and I had con- 


1 The evidence showed, however, that there were occasions when the Atte: τὸν General 
dealt with officials involved in MONGOOSE without consulting General Τὸν Wor ex- 
ample (as discussed in detail in the section on MONGOOSE operations), on saruary 18, 
1962, General Lansdale sent a copy of his MONGOOSE program review to Robe-7.. Kennedy 
with a cover memorandum indicating that other ‘“‘sensitive work’: not in the review was to 
be dealt with by the President, the Attorney General, and Lansdale only. The nature of 
that work, which Lansdale testified involved political contacts in the Cuba exile com- 
munity, is discussed at p. 142. 

? Lansdale was questioned about the term “touchdown plays’ which appeared in one 
set of SGA minutes: 

“Senator BAKER: Now do you completely rule out the possibility that the touchdown 
play had to do with the possible assassination efforts against Fidel Castro? 

“General LANSDALE: Yes * * * I never discussed, nor conceived, nor received orders about 
an agsassination of Castro with my dealings with either the Attorney General or the Presi- 
dent.” (Lansdale, 7/8/75, p. 56) 
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siderable doubts as to its utility and I was trying to be very prag- 
matic.” ? (Lansdale ( 7/8/75, p. 31) 

When asked if he thought the President was aware of efforts to de- 
pose Castro and his government, Lansdale answered : 

I am certain he was aware of efforts to dispose of the Castro regime. I am 


really not one to guess what he knew of assassinations, because I don’t know. 
(fd., p. 32.) 


With regard to the Castro assassination attempts, Lansdale testified 
that Harvey “never” told him that Harvey was attempting to assas- 
sinate Castro. (Lansdale, 7/8/75, p. 24) Lansdale stated : 

I had no knowledge of such a thing. I know of no order or permission for such 
a thing and I was given no information at all that such a thing was going on by 
people who I have now learned were involved with it. (Lansdale, 7/8/75, p. 58) 

When asked if Robert Kennedy might have by-passed the SGA and 
Lansdale to deal directly with Agency officials on a Castro assassina- 

tion, Lansdale testified : 


I never knew of a direct line of communication between the President or the 
Attorney General and Harvey apart from me on this * * *? 


Bundy served as President Kennedy’s Special Assistant for Na- 
tional Security Affairs throughout the Kennedy Administration 
(Bundy, 7/11/75, p. 2) and participated in the planning that led 
to the creation of Operation MONGOOSE. He was also a member of 
the SGA. (Bundy, 7/11/75, pp. 34, 87) Bundy worked on an intimate 
basis with the President and the Attorney Genera] during the entire 
Kennedy Administration. 

Bundy testified that it was his conviction that “no one in the Ken- 
nedy Administration, in the White House * * * ever gave any au- 
thorization, approval, or instruction of any kind for any effort to 
assassinate anyone by the CIA.” (Bundy, 7/11/75, p. 54) He said that 
Castro’s assassination was “mentioned from time to time,” but. “never 
that I can recall by the President.” (Bundy, 7/11/75, p. 73) Bundy 
emphasized that the question came up “as something to talk about 
rather than to consider.” (Bundy, 7/11/75, p. 73) 


The CHzIRMAN. Based upon that acquaintanceship, do you believe, under 
any of the circumstances that occurred during that whole period, either one 
of them would have authorized the assassination of Fidel Castro? 

Mr. Bunpy. I most emphatically do not * * Κι If you have heard testimony 
that there was pressure to do something about Cuba, there was. There was 
an effort, both from the President in his style and from the Attorney General 
in his style to keep the government active in looking for ways to weaken the 
Cuban regime. There was. But if you, as I understand it, and not even those 
who pressed the matter most closely as having essentially been inspired by the 


* “Senator Baker: Is that the reason you didn’t, because of the principle of dentability? 

‘General T.ANspaLe: No, it wasn’t. The subject never came up, and I had no reason to 
bring it up with him.” 

?“Seriator HrppLestTon ; You never had any reason to believe that the Attorney General 
had dealt directly with Mr. Harvey? 

“General LANSDALE : I hadn’t known about that at all, no * * *. 

“Senator Huppreston: * * * You have no reason to believe that he might have broached 
{a Castro assassination] with the Attorney General? 

“General LANSDALE: I wouldn't know about that—lI certainly didn’t know it. 

“Senator HUDDLESTON : You had no reason to believe that there was any kind of activity 
going on in felation to Cuba outside of what you were proposing or what was coming before 

e Special Group? 

“General LANSDALE : No, I was supposed to know it all, and IT had no indication that TI did 
ποῦ Κρ Η ali Jexcent for one operation by Harvey unrelated to assassinations}.” (Lans- 

e, . Ὁ. . 
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White House can tell you that anyone ever said to them. go and kill anyone. 

Let me say one other thing about these two men, and that is that there 
was something that they really wanted done, they did not leave people in doubt, 
so that on the one hand, I would say about their character, their purposes, and 
their nature and the way they confronted international affairs that I find it 
incredible that they would have ordered or authorized explicitly or implicitly 
an assassination of Castro. I also feel that if, contrary to everything that I know 
about their character, they had had such a decision and such a purpose, people 
would not have been in any doubt about it. (Bundy, 7/11/75, pp. 98-99) 


Bundy said that he could not explain Helms’ testimony that Helms 
had believed the CIA had been authorized to develop and engage in 
assassination activity. (Bundy, 7/11/75, pp. 99-100) He said that 
despite the extreme sense of urgency that arose during the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, Castro’s assassination was never discussed, and it would 
have been “totally inconsistent” with the policies and actions of the 
President and the Attorney General during that crisis. (Bundy, 7/11/ 
75, pp. 95, 97-98)* 

Bundy testified that he was never told that assassination efforts 
against Castro had been undertaken or that the CIA had used under- 
world figures for that purpose. (Bundy, 7/11/75, p. 68) He said that 
he had heard about “Executive Action * * * some time in the early 
‘months of 1961” (Bundy, 7/11/75, p. 4), but that since it had been 
presented to him as an untargeted capability, he did not “discourage 
or piasuadie” the person who briefed him? (Bundy, 7/11/75, pp. 4, 7, 
10 

When asked if he recalled any specific covert plans against Cuba 
involving poisons, Bundy stated : 

I have no recollection of any specific plan. I do have a very vague, essentially 
refreshed recollection that I heard the word poison at some point in connection 
with a possibility of action in Cuba. But that is as far as I have been able to 
take it in my own memory. (Bundy, 7/11/75, Ὁ. 42) 

Bundy recalled that the proposal had seemed “impractical” because 
it was going to kill “a large group of people in a headquarters mess, or 
something of that sort.” (Bundy, 7/11/75, pp. 42-43) 

Bundy stated that although Robert Kennedy did spur people to 
greater effort during MONGOOSE, “he never took away from the 
existing channel of authority its authority or responsibility.” (Bundy, 
7/11/75, pp. 47-48) He said that Robert Kennedy and Maxwell Taylor 
(SGA Chairman) had “a relation of real trust and confidence.” It was 
Bundy’s opinion that Robert Kennedy would not have by-passed 
Taylor to develop a “back-channel” with someone else to assassinate 
Castro. (Bundy, 7/11/75, p. 87) 

McNamara served as Secretary of Defense throughout the Kennedy 
Administration. He represented the Department on the Special Group 
and the SGA during the MONGOOSE operations. 

McNamara stated that he had never heard either the President or 
the Attorney General propose Castro’s assassination. (McNamara, 
7/11/75, p. 4) He noted that: “We were hysterical about Castro at 


1 Bundy stated: “* * * the most important point I want to make * * * is that I find the 
notion that they separately, privately encouraged, ordered. or arranged efforts at assassina- 
tion totally inconsistent with what I knew of both of them, And, as an example, I would 
clte-—and one among very many—the role played by the Attorney General fn the Missile 
Crisis, because it was he who, most emphatically, argued against δ so-calied surgical alr 

_strike or any other action that would bring death upon many, in favor of the more carcful 
approach which was eventually adopted by the President in the form of a quarantine or ἃ 
blockade.” (Bundy, 7/11/75, p. 98 

3 Executive Action 1s fully discussed In Section (TIT) (6). 
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the time of the Bay of Pigs and thereafter, and that there was pres- 
sure from [President Kennedy and the Attorney General] to do 
something about Castro. But I don’t believe we contemplated assassi- 
nation. We did, however, contemplate overthrow.” «(McNamara, 
7/11/75, p. 98) ἘΝ 

An exchange that occurred during McNamara’s testimony captures 
the dilemma posed by the evidence: 


The CHatruaN. We aiso have received evidence from your senicr associates 
that they never participated in the authorization of an assassination attempt 
against Castro nor ever directed the CIA to undertake such attempts. 

We have much testimony establishing the chain of command where covert 
action was concerned, and all of it has been to the effect that the Special Group 
or the Special Group (Augmented) had full charge of covert operations, and that 
in that chain of command any proposal of this character or any other proposal 
having to do-with covert operations being directed against the Castro regime, or 
against Castro personally, were to be laid before the Special Group (Augmented) 
and were not to be undertaken except with the authority of that group and at the 
direction of that group. 

Now, at the same time we know from the evidence that the CIA was in fact 
engaged during the period in a series of attempts to assassinate Castro. 

Now, you see what we are faced with is this dilemma. Either the CIA was a 
rogue elephant rampaging out of control, over which no effective direction was 
being given in this matter of assassination, or there was some secret channel 
circumventing the whole structure of command by which the CIA and certain 
Officials in the CIA were authorized to proceed with assassination plots and 
assassination attempts against Castro. Or the thirc: and final point that I can 
think of is that somehow these officials of the CIA who were so engaged misunder- 
stood or misinterpreted their scope of authority. 

Now it is terribly important, if there i: «ny way that we can find out which of 
these three points represented what actually happened. That is the nature, that 
is the quandry. 

Now, is there anything that you can tell us that would assist us in finding an 
answer to this central question? 

Mr. MCNaMara: I ean only tell you what will further your uneasiness. Because 
I have stated before and I believe today that the CIA was a highly disciplined 
organization, fully under the control of senior officials of the government, so 
much so that I feel as a senior official of the government I must assume respon- 
sibility for the actions of the two, putting assassination aside just for the moment. 
But I know of no major action taken by CIA during the time I was in the govern- 
ment that was not properly authorized by senior officials. And when I say that I 
want to emphasize also that I believe with hindsight we authorized actions that 
were contrary to the interest of the Republic but I don’t want it on the record 
that the CIA was uncontrolled, was operating with its own authority and we 
can be absolved of responsibility for what CIA did, again with exception of 
assassination, again which I say I never heard of. - 

The second point you say that you have, you know that CIA was engaged in ἃ 
series of attempts of assassination. I think to use your words. I don’t know that. 
I accept the fact that you do and that you have information I was not aware of. 
I find that impossible to reconcile. I just can’t understand how it could have 
happened and I don’t accept the third point, that they operated on the basis of 
misunderstanding, because it seems to me that the McCone position that he was 
opposed to it, his clear recollection and his written memo of 1967 that I was 
strongly opposed to it, his statement that Murrow opposed, all should eliminate 
any eat) misunderstanding. So I frankly can’t reconcile. (McNamara, 7/11/75, 
pp. 3s 4 


McNamara concluded: 


I find it almost inconceivable that the assassination attempts were carried on 
during the Kennedy Administration days without the senior members knowing 
it, and I understand the contradiction that this carries with respect to the facts. 
(McNamara, 7/11/75, p.90) | ᾿ 
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He emphasized that. approval of an assassination by the President or 
his brother would have been “totally inconsistent with everything I 
know about. the two men.” (McNamara, 7/11/75, p. 4) 

Roswell Gilpatric served as Deputy Secretary. of Defense through- 
out the Kennedy Administration and represented the Department on 
the Special Group and the SGA during the MONGOOSE operation. 
(Gilpatric, 7/8/75, p. 5) 

Gilpatric testified that he understood the mandate of the Special 
Group during Moncoose was not to kill Castro, but to “so undermine, 
so disrupt the Cuban system under Castro that it could not be ef- 
fective.’ (Gilpatric, 7/8/75, p. 28) Gilpatrie emphasized that “it 
was the system we had to deal with,” and that words such as “get rid 
of Castro” were said “in the context of the system, of the * * * govern- 
ment he had installed and was presiding over, but of which [Castro] 
was only one part.” (Gilpatric, 7/8/75, p. 29) 

Gilpatric said he knew of 50 express restriction barring assassina- 
tion, but that it was understood that “there were limits on the use of 
power,” and that those limits precluded assassination. (Gilpatric. 
7/8/75, p. 31) While he believed that it was “perfectly possible” that 
someone might reasonably have inferred that assassination was au- 
_ thorized, the limits imposed by the SGA would have required anyone 
receiving general instructions to make specific efforts to determine 
whether those instructions authorized assassination? 

Gilpatric testified that “within our charter, so to speak, the one 
thing that was off limits was military invasion.” (Gilpatric, 7/8/75, 
p. 45) When asked whether the “killing of Castro by a paramilitary 
group [would] have been within bounds,” Gilpatrie responded, “I 
know of no restriction that would have barred it.” (/d.) When asked 
if there was any concern that the raids and infiltration efforts were 
too limited, Gilpatric said: | 

Ne, to the contrary, The complaint that the Attorney General had, if we 
assume he was reflecting the President’s views on it, [was that] the steps taken 
hy the CIA up to that point, [and] their plans were too petty, were too minor, 


they weren't massive enough, they weren't going to he effective enough. (Gil- 
patric, 7/8/75, p. 47) 


1When Gilpatric was first interviewed by the Committee staff on July 7, 1975, he did not 
recall the Operation MONGOOSE designation and what it referenced. Nor did he recall 
that Genera] Lansdale was Chief of Operations for the project. even though Gilpytric 
had previously recommended Lansdale for promotion to Brigadier General and had worked 
closely with him earlier on ἃ Viet Nam operation. Gilpatric did generally recall the covert 
activities in Cuba. Gilpatric attributed his failed recollections to the lapse of time (approxi- 
mately fifteen years) since the events, 

Robert McNamara testified before the Committee on July 11. 1975. that he had spoken - 
with Gilpatric on May 80. 1975. MeNamara said: “* * © on May 30 in connection with 
my inquiries to_determine exactly who General Lansdaie was working for at the time of 
August 1962. I called * * * Ros Gilpatric * * *. and during my conversation with 
Mr. Gilpatric I asked him specifically what Lansdale was working for in August ‘62 and 
Mr. Gilpatrie stated that he was not working for either himself, that is Gilpatric, or me 
in August ’62, but rather for the committee that was dealing with the MONGOOSE 
operation.” (McNamara, 7/11/75. p. 78) 

5 “Senator Huppteston: * * * It’s on the basis of these words that everybody admits 
were used, like replace or get rid of, on the basis of these kinds of conversation alone that 
{Helms} was firmly convinced and that apparently went right down through the whole 
rank of command, firmly convinced that he had that authority to move against the life 
of a head of state. Now this disturbs me, and I don’t know whether our councils of gov- 
ernment onerate that way ΠῚ all areas or not, but if they do then it seema to me it would 
raise a very serious question as to whether or not the troons are getting the right orders. 
ones Gibvatare ; * * * T thought there were Hmits on the use of power, and that was 
᾿ of them. : 

Senator Huppteston : And going beyond that would require that somebody make a spe- 
cific effort. to make sure he understood precisely what they were talking about, would that 
be your interpretation? ΝΞ ᾿Ξ . 

- Myr. ΟἸΨΡΑΤΗΙΟ: It would," (Gilpatric, 7/8/75, Ὁ, 31) 
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Contrary to the opinion expressed by other witnesses, Gilpatric 
testified that “it was not unusual” for the President and the Attorney 
General to deal directly with people at various levels in the Execu- 
tive Branch. (Gilpatric, 7/8/75, p. 58) He described Robert Kennedy 
as the “moving spirit” of MONGOOSE (Gilpatric, 7/8/75, p. 11) 
whose role was “principally to spur us on, to get going, get cracking.” 
(Gilpatric, 7/8/75, p. 47.) Although Robert Kennedy frequently com- 
plained that the plans of the CLA and MONGOOSE were not “massive 
enough,” and that “we should get in there and do more,” Gilpatric 
said that the Attorney General was not urging specific proposals, and 
that he hed desired only “to limit the Castro regime’s effectiveness.” 
(Gilpatric, 7/8/75, p. 47) 

n Rusk served as Secretary of State throughout the Kennedy 
Administration and participated in a number of SGA meetings dur- 
ing the MONGOOSE operation. (Rusk, 7/10/75, p. 7) 

Rusk testified that he had never been informed of any Castro 
assassination plans or undertakings and had no knowledge of any 
such activity. (Rusk, 7/10/75, p. 52) He found it “very hard to be- 
lieve” that in the course of urging action against Castro, President 
Kennedy or Robert Kennedy would have sanctioned any measure 
against Castro personally.’ He believed that while it was “possible” 
that someone might have thought that specific courses of action were 
authorized by the emphasis in SGA meetings, permission to commit 
an assassination could not have been reasonably inferred. 

It would have been an abuse of the President and the Attorney General if 
somebody had thought they were getting that without confirming that this was, 
in fact, an official, firm policy decision. (Rusk, 7/10/75, pp. 97-98) 

Rusk testified that he could not imagine the President or the At- 
torney General having circumvented the SGA by going directly to 
Helms or Harvzy about assassinating Castro.? 

Theodore Surensen served as a Special Assistant to President Ken- 
nedy during the entire Kennedy Administration. He was a member 
of the National Security Council Executive Commitiee that dealt with 
the Missile Crisis, but was not involved with MONGOOSE. 

Sorensen testified that in all his daily personal meetings with the 
President and at NSC meetings he attended, there was “not at any 


1“Senator HuppLtesTon: * * * [Do] your contacts with Robert Kennedy or President 
Kennedy, indicate to you that they were agitated to such an extent about Cuba and 
MCNGOOSB progress that in a conversation with someone urging them to get off their rear- 
end and get something done that they might convey the message that they meant anything. 
- go to any length to do something about the Castro regime? 

Mr. Rusk. I find it very hard to believe that Robert Nennedy standing alone, or par- 
ticularly Robert Kennedy alleging to speak for President Kennedy, would have gone 
down that trail * * *,.” (Rusk, 7/10/75, p. 96.) 

2“Senator MonDALE: * * * We asked General Taylor yesterday whether he thought 
something of informal, subterranean, whatever kinds of communications from the highest 
leve! to Helms would have been possible without his knowledge, and he said he felt that 
was incredible, he didn’t think it was possible. 

Do you think that it would be likely that an informal order around channels, say to 
Helms or to Harvey--~—~- 

The CHAIRMAN : Over a three-year period. 

Senator MONDALE: Over a three-year period would have been possible without your 
being informed? 

Mr. Rusk : Theoretically, Senator, one would have to say it is possible. 

Senator MonpaLe: But based on your experience? 

h Mr. RUSK if In terms of practicality, probability and so forth, I don’t see how tt could 
ave happened. 

You know those things, in these circles we were. moving in could not be limited in that 
way. You know the echoes would come back.” (Rusk, 7/10/75, p. 99) 
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time any mention—much less approval by [the President]|—of any 
U.S.-sponsored plan to assassinate any foreign leaders.” (Sorensen, 
7/21/75, p. 4) 


(4) Tue Avcusr 10, 1962 Specran Grove (AUGMENTED) MEETING 


The question of liquidating Cuban leaders was raised at a meeting 
of the SGA on August 10, 1962. On August 13, 1962, Lansdale directed 
Harvey to includé in a proposed plan for Phase II of MONGOOSE, 
an option for the “liquidation of leaders.” 

At the outset, it should be noted that the documents and testimony 
about the meeting indicate that the discussion of assassination on 
August 10 was unrelated to the assassination activity undertaken by 
Harvey and Rosselli, or to any other plans or efforts to assassinate 
Castro. The Inspector General’s Report states: 

The subject (of a Castro assassination) was raised at a meeting at State on 
10 August 1962, but is unrelated to any actual attempts at assassination. It did 
result in a MONGOOSE action memorandum by Lansdale assigning to CIA 
action for planning liquidation of leaders, (1.6, Report, p. 118) 

This finding of the Inspector General is supported by both the 
chronology of the Castro assassination efforts and the testimony of 
Harvey. Harvey gave Rosselli the poison pills for use against. Castro 
(and shortly thereafter was informed that the pills were inside Cuba) 
three months before the August 10 meeting. There was no Castro 
assassination activity during the remainder of 1962. 

Harvey attended the August 10 meeting and recalled that the ques- 
tion of a Castro assassination was raised. He testified that the assas- 
sination discussion was not related to his activities with Rosselli. 
(Harvey, 7/11/75, pp. 48-50) He said that he did not regard the 
SGA discussion as authorization for his Rosselli operation because 
“the authority, as I understood it, for this particular operation went. 
back long before the formation of the SGA.” (Harvey, 7/11/75, p. 49) 


A. THE CONTEMPORANEOUS DOCUMENTS 


(1) Lansdale’s August 13, 1962 Memorandum 


Lansdale’s August 13 memorandum was sent to Harvey and _to 
the other members of Lansdale’s interagency working group.’ The 
Memorandum stated : 


In compliance with the desires and guidance expressed in the August 10 policy 
meeting on Cperation MONGOOSE, we will proguce an outline of an alternate 
Course B for submission. 

I believe the paper need contain only a statement of objectives and a list of 
implementing activities. The list of activities will be under the heading of: 
Intelligence, Political, Economic, Psychological, Paramilitary, and Military. 


tLansdale sent copies of his memorandum to Robert Hurwitch (State Department). 
General Benjamin Harris (Defense Department) and Donald Wilson (United States In- 
ormation gency }. - 

When General Harris testified. he identified a document drafted by the MONGOOSE 
Working Group in the Defense Department shortly before the August 10 meeting. The 
document listed a number of steps that could be taken in the event of an intensified 
MONGOOSE program that might involve United States military intervention. One such 
atep was “assassinate Castro and his handful of top men.” General Harris stated that this 
was “not ont of the ordinary in terms of contingency planning * * * {t's one of the 
things you look at.” (Harris. 8/18/75. p. 37) There was πὸ evidence that this docnment 
was distributed outside the Defense Department's, MONGOOSE Working Group. 
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Lansdale’s memorandum then assigned to Harvey preparation of 
papers on the following subjects: 

Mr. Harvey. Intelligence, Political, {words deleted], Economic, (sabotage, 
limited deception), and Paramllitary.” (/d.) 

According to a memorandum from Harvey to Helms on the following 
day, the words deleted from the quoted passage were “including liqui- 
dation of leaders.” (Memo, Harvey to Helms, 8/14/62) 

(2) Harvey’s August 14, 1962 Memorandum 

After receiving Lansdale’s August 13 memorandum, Harvey wrote 
ἃ memorandum to Helms, He attached a copy of the Lansdale memo- 
randum, and noted that he had excised the words “including liquida- 
tion of leaders.” Harvey's memorandum explained that: 

The question of assassination, particuiarly of Fidel Castro, was brought up by 
Secretary McNamara at the meeting cf the Special Group (Augmented) in 
Secretary Rusk’s office on 10 August. It was the obvious consensus at that 
meeting, in answer to a comment by Mr. Ed Murrow, that this is not a subject 
which bas been made a matter of official record. I took careful notes on the 
comments at this meeting on this point, and the Special Group (Augmented) is 
not expecting any written comments or study on this point.” (/d.) 

Harvey’s memorandum further stated that he had called Lansdale’s 
office and pointed out “the inadmissability and stupidity of putting 
this type of comment in writing in such a document.” (/d.) He also 
told Lansdale’s office that the CIA “would write no document pertain- 
δ ° this and would participate in no open meeting discussing it.” 
(3) The Minutes of the August 10, 1962 Meeting 

The minutes of the August 10 meeting contain no reference to 
assassination. (Memo for Record, Special Group Augmented Meet- 
ing, August 10, 1962, hereafter “August 10 Minutes”) Thomas Parrott. 
who authored the August 10 Minutes, testified that he did not recall 
ἃ discussion cf assassination at that meeting, but that the fact that 
the minutes reflect no such discussion does not necessarily indi- 
cate that the matter had not come up. (Parrott, 7/10/75, p. 34) 
Parrott pointed out that his minutes “were not intended to be a 
verbatim transcript of everything that was said,” since their purpose 
was “to interpret what the decisions were and to record those and to 
use them as a useful action document.” [Parrott, 7/10/75, pp. 34-35. ] 
Parrott testified : “we had 15 or 16 people [at the August 10, 1962 meet- 
ing] * * * all of them well informed, all of them highly articulate. 
This meeting, as I recall, went on for several hours. * * * Now I’m 
sure that particularly in a group like this that there were a great many 
proposals made that were just shot down immediately.” (Parrott, 
7/10/75, pp. 34-35) 

Parrott testified that he did not record proposals that were quickly 
rejected. (Parrott, 7/10/75, p. 35) He said that. although he had no 
recollection of a discussion of Castro’s assassination at the meeting, he 
would infer from the related documents [the Lansdale and Harvey 
Memoranda of August 13 and 14, respectively] that the subject. was 
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raised but “it never got off the ground * * *, Therefore, I did not 
record it.” (Parrott, 7/10/75, p. 35) 
(4) The August 10 Meeting 

The purpose of the August 10 Meeting was to decide on a course of 
action to succeed the intelligence collection phase of MONGOOSE, 
scheduled to conclude in August. (McCone, 6/6/75, p. 34) Because it 
was a policy meeting, a larger number of officials than usual attended. 
The Meeting was chaired by Secretary of State Rusk and those attend- 
ing included the principals of the other agencies taking part in MON- 
GOOSK, z.c., Secretary of Defense McNamara, CIA Director McCone, 
and USIA Director Murrow. 

General Lansdale submitted ἃ MONGOOSE proposal for a 
“stepped-up Course B” that would involve operations to “exert all 
possible diplomatic, economic, psychological, and other overt pressures 
to overthrow the Castro-Communist regime, without overt employ- 
ment of U.S. military.” (ansdale Memo for Special Group Aug- 
mented, 8/8/62) 

The SGA decided against the “stepped-up Course B.” In discussing 
Lansdale’s proposal, Rusk “emphasized the desirability of attempting 
to create a split between Castro and old-line Communists.” McNamara 
questioned whether the practice of building up agents in Cuba would 
not lead to actions that. “would hurt the U.S. in the eyes of world opin- 
ion.” ? The minutes state that McNamara’s concern “led to the sug- 
gestion by General Taylor that we should consider changing the over- 
all objective [of MONGOOSE] from one of overthrowing the Castro 
regime” to one of causing its failure. (SGA Minutes, 8/10/62, p. 2) 

Instead of Lansdale’s “stepped-up Course B,” the SGA chose a plan 
advanced by McCone which assumed Castro’s continuance in power 
and had the more limited objective of splitting off Castro from “old- 
line Communists.” ? (SGA Minutes, 8/10/62, p. 2) The decision and 
“action” were described as follows: 

The principal members of the Special Group felt, after some discussion, that 
the CIA variant should be developed further for consideration at next Thursday's 
meeting of the Special Group. MeCone was asked to stress economic sabotage, 


and to emphasize measures to foment a Castro-oldline Communist split. 
s 2 ¢ ¢ * ᾿ ᾿ 


Action to be taken: CIA to prepare a new version of its variant plan, in accord- 
ance with the above-summarized discussion. This should be ready by Wednesday, 
August 15, (SGA Minutes Memo, 8/10/62, pp. 2~3) 


The discussion which follows treats testimony bearing on whether 
Lansdale’s request to Harvey for an assassination plan reflected the 
wishes of the SGA or-was contemplated by the SGA’s decision to pro- 
ceed with a plan of “reduced effort” that posited Castro’s continuance 
in power. | 


That remark by McNamara seems to be inconsistent with his raising the question of 
assassination in any sense of advocacy at the same meeting. 

2The Aucust 10 Minutes show that McCone pointed ont that the stened-un Course B 
“will risk inviting an uprising, which might result {n a Hungarv-tvne blood bath {f on- 
supported.” MeCone “emphasized thet the stenped-up plan should not be undertaken unless 
the U.S. is prepared to accept attributability for the necessary actions, including the 
eventual use of military force.” The August 10 Minutes further stated that, in McCone's 
view, the CIA variant “would avoid all of these dangers because it would not invite an 
uprising.” (SGA Minutes, 8/10/62, p. 2) 
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Harvey, McCone, and Goodwin recalled that the question of assassi- 
nating Castro was raised at the August 10 meeting,’ Their testimony 
is discussed first with :egard to the meeting itself, and second, with 
regard to the action that followed. 


(1) Testimony About the August 10 Meeting 
(a) McCone 


McCone testified that “liquidation” or removal of Castro and other 
Cuban leaders arose at the August 10 meeting in the context of “ex- 
ploring the alternatives that were available” for the next phase of 
MO OSE. (McCone, 6/6/75, p. 84) He did not recall who made 
this suggestion, but remembered that he and Edward Murrow took 
“strong exception” to it. A memorandum written by McCone in 1967 
states ; 3 


I took immediate exception to this suggestion, stating that the subject was 
completely out of bounds as far as the USG [U.S. Government] and CIA were 
concerned and the idea should not be discussed nor should it appear in any 
papers, as the USG could not consider such actions on moral or ethical grounds. 


McCone testified that there was no decision at the meeting not 
to include assassination in the program, and that “the subject was 
just dropped” after his objection. (McCone, 6/6/75, p. 37) McCone’s 
1967 memorandum stated that: “At no time did the suggestion receive 
serious consideration by the Special Group (Augmented) nor by any 
individual responsible for policy.” 


(Ὁ) Harvey 


It was Harvey’s recollection that the question of assassination was 
raised by Secretary McNamara as one of “shouldn't we consider the 
elimination or assassination” of Castro. (Harvey, 7/11/75, p. 30) 
Harvey testified : 


I think the consensus of the Group was to sweep that particular proposal or 
suggestion or question or consideration off the record and under the rug as rapidly 
as possible. There was no extensive discussion of it, no discussion, no back and 
forth as the whys and wherefores and possibilities and so on. (Harvey, 7/11/75, 


p. 30) 
(c) Goodwin 


Goodwin testified that he had a recollection of “limited certainty” 
that the subject of a Castro assassination was raised at the August 10 


τὸ. Other participants (Rusk, McNamara, Bundy, and Gilpatric) did not recall the August 

scussion. 

20On April 14, 1967, after MeCone left the CIA, he dictated a memorandum stating his 
recoliection of the August 10, 1962 meeting. The memorandum was prompted by a 
telephone call from the newspaper columnist, Jack Anderson, who at that time was pre- 
paring a column on Castro assassination attempts, implicating President Kennedy and 
Robert Kennedy. After talking with Anderson on the telephone at Robert  Kennedy’s 
request, McCone dictated the April 14, 1967 memorandum, which stated. in vart, 
several MONGOOSE meetings on August 8, 9, or 10, 1962, “I recall a suggestion being 
made to liquidate top people in the Castro regime, including Castro.” 
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meeting, but he was unable to say “with any certainty” who raised the 
subject. (Goodwin, 7/18/75, p. 8) 2 


(d) McNamara 


McNamara testified that although he did not recall assassination 
being discussed at the SGA meeting, he did remember having ex- 
pressed-opposition to any assassination attempt or plan when he spoke 
with McCone several days later. (McNamara, 7/11/75, pp. 7, 8) 


(2) Testimony about Events After the August 10, 1962 meeting 
(2) McCone 


McCone testified that he called McNamara after receiving. Lans- 
dale’s August 13 Memorandum and: 


* * * insisted that that Memorandum be withdrawn because no decision was 
made on this subject, and since no decision was made, then Lansdale was quite 
out of order in tasking the Central Intelligence Agency to consider the matter.* 


McCone said that McNamara agreed that Lansdale’s Memorandum 
should be withdrawn * for the same reason, (McCone, 6/6/75, p. 39) 


(6) Harvey 


Harvey's demand that the words “liquidation of leaders” be excised 
from Lansdale’s memorandum and his further statement that “the 
Special Group (Augmented) is not expecting any written comments 
or study on this point,” raise an important question. Did Harvey mean 
that the SGA was not considering assassination or merely that the 
subject should not be put in writing? When Harvey was asked “was it 


1In a staff interview prior to bis testimony, Goodwin recalled the’ date of the meeting 
at which a Castro assassination was raised as falling in early 1961, after the Bay of Pigs. 
(Memorandum of Staff Interview with Goodwin, 5/27/75, p. 2) After reviewing the 
Minutes of the August 10, 1962 meeting and the Lansdale and Harvey memoranda of 
August 13 and 14, respectively, Goodwin testified that he had “misplaced the date of the 
meeting in my own memory.” (Goodwin, 7/18/75, p. 7.) In placing the incident on August 
10, 1962, Goodwin stated ‘‘Now, of course, you know, it may not be. That’s the best 
recollection I now have. It’s a little better than the earlier one, but it’s not certain.” 
(Goodwin, 7/18/74, p. 8) / 

2In a magazine article in June 1975, Goodwin was quoted as stating that at one ef 
the meetings of a White House task force on Cuba it was McNamara who said that 
“Castro's assassination was the only productive way of dealing with Cuba.” (Branch and 
Crile, “The Kennedy Vendetta,” Harpers, July, 1975, p. 61). In his testimony on July 28, 
1975, Goodwin said; “that’s not an exact quote” in the article, and explained: “1 didn't 
tell [the author of the magazine article] that it was definttely McNamara, that very 
possibly it was McNamara. He asked me about McNamara’s role, and I said it very well 
could have been McNamara.” (Goodwin, 7/18/75, p. 33) 

Goodwin told the Committee: “It’s not a light matter to perhaps destroy a man's 
career on the basis of a fifteen year old memory of a single sentence that he might have 
said at a meeting without substantial certainty in your own mind, and I do not have 
that” (Goodwin, 7/18/75, pp. 34-35). It is difficult to reconefle this testimony with 
Goodwin’s testimony that he told the author of the article that McNamara might very 
well have made the statement about assassination at the August meeting. 

8 MeCone’s 1967 Memorandum stated: “Immediately after the meeting, I called on 
Secretary McNamara personally and reemphasized my position, in which he heartily 
agreed. I did this because Operation MONGOOSE—an interdepartmental affair—wasx 
under the operational control of {the Defense Department] * * *.” 

+McNamara confirmed this testimony: “I agreed with Mr. MeCone that no such plan- 
ning should be undertaken.” (McNamara, 7/11/75, p. 8.) He added: “I have no knowledge 
or information about any other plans or preparations for a Castro assassination.” (Me- 
Namara, 7/11; 75, p. 7) 
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understood in an unwritten way that [assassination] was to proceed,” | 
he replied: 

Not to my knowledge, no * * *, If there was any unwritten understanding 
on the part of the members of the Special Group concerning this, other thar 
what was said at the meeting, I do not know of it * * *. (Harvey, 7/11/75, pp. 
30-31) 

Harvey said that shortly after the meeting, McCone informed him 
that he had told McNamara that assassination should not be discussed. 
McCone also told McNamara that involvement in such matters might 
result in his own excommunication. (Harvey, 7/11/75, p. 25) 


(c) Elder 


Walter Elder, McCone’s Executive Assistant, was present. when Μο- 
Cone telephoned McNamara after the August 10 meeting. Elder testi- 
fied that McCone told McNamara “the subject you just brought up, I 
think it is highly improper. I do not think it should be discussed. It is 
not an action that should ever be condoned. It is not proper for us to 
discuss, and I intend to have it expunged from the record.” (Elder, 
8/13/75, p. 23) 

Elder testified that this was the essence of the conversation but 
that he distinctly remembered “several exact phrases, like ‘would not be 
condoned’ and ‘improper’,” (Elder, 8/13/75, pp. 28, 24) 1 

McCone spoke with Harvey in Elder’s presence after receiving 
Lansdale’s August 18 memorandum. According to Elder, “McCone 
made his views quite clear in the same language and tone * * * that 
he used with Mr. McNamara.” (Elder, 8/13/75, p. 25) Elder testified 
that Harvey did not then tell McCone that Harvey was engaged in a 
Castro assassination effort. (Elder, 8/13/75, p. 25) 

Elder also described a meeting held in his office with Helms shortly 
after the McCone/Harvey/Elder meeting. Elder stated: 

I told Mr. Helms that Mr. McCone had expressed his feeling to Mr. McNamara 
and Mr. Harvey that assassination could not be condoned and would not be 
approved. Furthermore, I conveyed Mr. McCone’s statement that it would be 
unthinkable to record in writing any consideration of assassination because it left 
the impression that the subject had received serious consideration py goveru- 
mental policymakers, which it had not. Mr. Helms responded, “I understand.” 
The point is that I made Mr. Helms aware of the strength of Mr. McCone’s opposi- 
tion to assassination. I know that Mr. Helms could not have been under any mis- 
apprehension about Mr. MecCone’s feelings after this conversation. (Elder 
Affidavit, 8/26/75, p. 2) aa 

Helms, after reading Elder’s affidavit, told the Committee that he 
had no recollection of the meeting. (Helms. 9/16/75, p. 16) 


(4) Lansdale 


Lansdale recalled that the subject of Castro’s assassination had sur- 
faced at the August 10 meeting. He testified that the “consensus was 
* * * hell no on this and there was a very violent reaction.” (Lansdale, 


1 Elder said he heard the entire telephone conversation via a speaker phone. He said 
that McNamara “just more or less accepted what Mr. McCone said without comment or 
. rejoinder.” (Elder, 8/13/75, p. 24) ᾿ : ᾿ 


* 
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7/8/75, p. 20) Lansdale was questioned as to why he subsequently 
usked Harvey for a Castro assassination plan: 


Senator Baker. Why did you, three days later if they all said, hell no, [go] 
ahead with it? 

General LANSDALE. * * * the meeting at which they said that was still on a 
development of my original task, which was a revolt and an overthrow of a 
regime. At the same time, we were getting intelligence accumulating very quickly 
of something very different taking place in Cuba than we had expected, which 
was the Soviet technicians starting to come in and the possibilities of Soviet 
missiles being placed there * * * At that time, I thought it weuld be a possibility 
someplace down the road in which there would be some possible need to take 
action such as that (assassination]’ (Lansdale, 7/8/75, p. 21) 

Lansdale stated that he had one brief conversation with Harvey 
after the August 13 memorandum in which Harvey stated “he would 
look into it * * * see about developing some plans.” Lansdale said that 
was the last he ever heard of the matter. (Lansdale, 7/8/75, p. 124) 
Lansdale stated that as the Cuban Missile Crisis developed, MON- 
GOOSE “was being rapidly shifted out of consideration” and thus 
“YT wasn’t pressing for answers * * * it was very obvious that another 
situation was developing that would be handled quite differently in 
Cuba.” (Lansdale, 7/8/75, p. 124) 

Lansdale testified tnat he was “very certain” that he never discussed 
a Castro assassination plan or proposal with Robert Kennedy or with 
President Kennedy. He said that he had asked Harvey for a plan 
without having discussed the matter with anyone: 

Senator Baker: * * * did you originate this idea of laying on the CIA a require- 
ment to report on the feasibility of the assassination of Castro or did someone 
else suggest that? 

General LANSDALE: J did, as far as I recall. 

Senator Baker: Who did you discuss it with before you laid on that require- 
ment? ° 

General LANSDALE: I don’t believe I discussed it with anyone. 

Senator Baker: Only with Harvey? 

General LANSDALE: Only with Harvey. 

Senator Baker: Did you ever discuss it with Helms? 

General LANSDALE: I might have, and I don’t believe that I did. I think it was 
just with Harvey. 

Senator Baker: Did you ever discuss it with Robert Kennedy? 

General LANSDALE: No, not that I recall. 

Senator Baker: With the President? 

General LANSDALE: No. (Lansdale, 7/8/75, pp. 19-20) 

(9) Zestimony of Reporters About Lansdale’s Comments on the Au- 


gust 10 Meeting 


During the Committee’s investigation, reports concerning the 
August 10 meeting and Landsdale’s request for a Castro assassination 
plan appeared in the press, One report was based on statements made 
by Lansdale to David Martin of the Associated Press and another 
on Lansdale’s statements to Jeremiah O'Leary of the Washington 
Star-News. Because there was conflict between Lansdale’s testimony 


1“Q. * * * Why, if it is true that assassination idea was turned down on August 10, did 
you send out your memo on Au 13? 
where LANSDALE. * * *T don’t recall that thoroughly, I don’t remember the reasons 
v I_ would. 
Q. Is it your testimony that the August 10 meeting turned down assassinations as ἃ 
subject to look into, and that you nevertheless asked Ser Harvey to look inte it? 
eneral LANSDALE. I guess it is, yes. The way you put it to me now has me baffled about 
why I did it. I don’t know.” (Lansdale, 7/8/75, pp. 123-124) 
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to the Committee and what he was reported to have told Martin and ἢ 


O'Leary, the Committee invited both reporters to testify. Martin 
testified under subpoena. O’Leary appeared voluntarily but stated 
that the policy of his newspaper against disclosing news sources pre- 
cluded him from elaborating on the contents of a prepared statement, 
which he read under oath. O’Leary stated that his news report “rep- 
resents accurately my understanding of the relevant information 1 
obtained from news sources.” (O’Leary, 9/26/75, p. 5) 


(a) The Martin Report 


The lead paragraph of Martin’s report stated: 


Retired Maj. Gen. Edward G. Lansdale said Friday that acting on orders 
from President John F. Kennedy delivered through an intermediary, he devel- 
oped plans. for removing Cuban Premier Fidel Castro by any means including 
assassination. 

Martin testified that this paragraph was an accurate reflection of 
his conclusion based on the totality of his interview with Lansdale 
on May 30, 1975. (Martin, 7/24/75, pp. 19-20) Lansdale testified that, 
after reading Martin’s story, he told the reporter that “your first 
sentence is not only completely untrue, but there is not a single thing 
in your story that says it is true.” (Lansdale, 7/8/75, p. 65) 

In view of Martin’s testimony that the report’s lead paragraph was 
a conclusion based on his total interview with Lansdale, it should 
be noted that the remainder of Martin’s story does not state that Lans- 
dale was ordered by President Kennedy or the Attorney General to 
develop plans for Castro’s assassination. The report quotes Lansdale 
as stating “I was working for the highest authority in the land * * * 
the President,” and then states that Lansdale said he did not deal 
directly with the President, but “worked through” an intermediary 
who was more intimate with the President than Bundy.’ The Com- 
mittee notes that the phrases “working for” and “working through” 
do not carry the same meaning as the lead paragraph’s conclusion that 
Lansdale was “acting on orders” to develop a Castro assassination 
plan. Subsequent paragraphs in the Martin report indicate that Lans- 
dale told the reporter that the decision to undertake assassination plan- 
ning was his own; Lansdale so testified before the Committee. Accord- 
ing to the Martin article, Lansdale said that assassination was “one of 
the means he considered,” that he believed assassination would not have 
been “incompatible” with his assignment, and that he “* * * just 
wanted to see if the U.S. had any such capabilities.” Martin said he 
did not ask Lansdale specifically if Lansdale had acted on orders 
regarding an assassination plan, nor did Lansdale volunteer that infor- 
ation. ather, Martin asked Lansdale “Who were you working 

or? 


1 Lansdale refused to provide Martin the intermediary's name for the record. The Com- 
mittee did not ask Martin about Lansdale’s off-the-record statements out of respect for 
the confidentiality of news sources (Martin, 7/24/75. p. 18) 

3 Martin testified that his interview with Lansdale Involved two questions: (1) “What 
were you [Lansdale] doing in August 1962?” (Martin, 7/24/75, p. 16), and (2) “Who were 
you working for?’ (Martin 7/24/75, p. 17) Martin stated that in discussing Lansdale's 
activities in August 1962, Lansdale stated, “I just wanted to see if the U.S. had any such 
capabilities” and that this included “assassination” as weil as other means of disposing 
of Castro. Ag to the second question “Who were you working for?” Lansdale replied ‘fon 
that Project I was working for the highest authority in the land.” (Martin, 7/24/75. 
p. 
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In a subsequent conversation on June 4, 1975, Martin said he asked 
Lansdale specifically, “Were you ever ordered by President Kennedy 
or any other Kennedy to draw up. plans to assassinate Castro? 
(Martin, 7/24/75, p. 21) Martin testified that Lansdale replied “no” 
and that. his orders were “very broad.” (Martin, 7/24/75, p. 21) 
Martin further testified that in the June 4 conversation he asked Lans- 
dale whether “any assassination planning you did was done on your 
own initiative,” and that Lansdale replied “yes.” (Martin 7/24/75, 
p. 21) Martin stated his belief that Lansdale’s statements on June 4 
were at variance with his prior statements on May 30. (Martin 7/24/75, 
p. 21) It is, of course, possible that since Martin posed different ques- 
tions in the two conversations, he and Lansdale may have misunder- 
stood each other. 

(Ὁ) The O'Leary Report 


O’Leary’s report began: 
Retired Maj. Gen, Edward G. Lansdale has named Robert F. Kennedy as the 


administration official who ordered him in 1962 to launch a CIA project to 
work out all feasible plans for “getting rid of’ Cuban Prime Minister Fidel 


Castro. 
Lansdale, in an interview with the Washington Star, never used the word 


“assassination” and said it was not used by Kennedy, then the attorney general. 

But he said there could be no doubt that “that project for disposing of Castro 
envisioned the whole spectrum of plans from overthrowing the Cuban leader to 
assassinating him.” . 

O'Leary’s report contained the statement that “Lansdale said he was 
contacted by Robert Kennedy in mid-summer of 1962 * * *.” O’Leary 
told the Committee that this refererce modified the reference in the 
lead paragraph of his report. (O’Leary, 9/26/75, p. 13) 

Lansdale testified that he had submitted a statement to the Wash- 
ington Star News stating that O’Leary’s report was “a distortion of 
my remarks.” (Lansdale, 7/8/75, p. 61) Lansdale said he told the 
newspaper that: “perhaps someplace in the planning there is some- 
thing about what to do with a leader who would threaten the lives of 
millions of Americans [with Soviet Missiles] * * * but T can say I 
iever did receive any order from President Kennedy or from Robert 
Kennedy about taking action against Castro personally.” (Lansdale, 
7/18/75, pp. 61-62) ) 

Lansdale testified that. he told O’Leary that he did take orders from 
Robert. Kennedy, but made clear that “Kennedy’s orders to him were 
on a very wide-ranging type of thing.” (Lansdale, 7/8/75, p. 62) 

After the story appeared, the * * * Washington Star asked me what wide- . 
ranging things were you talking about? 

I said there were economic matters and military matters and military things 
and they were very wide-ranging things. I said perhaps all Q’Leary was think- 
ing of was assassination. I was thinking of far wider than that. (Lansdale, 
7/8/75, pp. 62-88) 

The O'Leary report states: 


Lansdale said he is certain Robert Kennedy’s instructions to him did not in- 
clude the word “assassination.” He said the attorney general, as best he could 
recall, spoke in more general terms of exploring all feasible means and practicali- 
ties of doing something “to get rid of” Castro, 
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(ἐδ) ΤῊΝ Question or Wuerruer tHE AM/LASH Puor (196? -1965) 
Was Known Apout or AUTHORIZED By ADMINISTRATION OFFICIALS 
Ootsipe tne CIA εν 


This section examines evidence relating to whether. officials in the 
Kennedy or Johnson Administrations were aware of or authorized 
the CIA’s use of AM/LASH as a potential assassin. The question is 
examined in light of the policies of those Administrations toward 
Cuba as well as the evidence bearing more directly on the authoriza- 
tion issues, | 7 

The evidence falls into a pattern similar to:that described in the 
discussion of post-Bay of Pigs activity in the Kennedy Administra- 
tion. Administration officials testified that they had never been in- 
formed about the plot and that they never intended -to authorize 
assassination. Richard Helms, on the other hand, testified that he had 
believed that assassination was permissible in view of the continuing 
pressure to overthrow the Castro regime exerted by the respective 
Administrations and the failure of either Administration to place 
limits on the means that could be used to achieve that end. 


(1) KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION’S POLICY TOWARD CUBA IN 1963 


a. Organizational Changes 


The MONGOOSE Operation was disbanded following the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, and an interagency “Cuban Coordinating Committee” 
was established within the State Department with responsibility for 
developing covert action proposals. (Bundy, 7/11/75, p. 148) The 
SGA was abolished, and the Special Group, chaired by McGeorge 
Bundy, reassumed responsibility for reviewing and approving covert 
actions in Cuba. (Bundy, 7/11/75, p. 148) 

United States policy toward Cuba ‘in 1963 was also formulated in 
the National Security Council’s Standing Group, the successor to the 
Executive Committee which had been established for the Missile 
Crisis. Members of the Standing Group included Robert Kennedy, 
Robert McNamara, John McCone, McGeorge Bundy and Theodore 
Sorensen. 

Four aspects of the Kennedy Administration’s 1963 Cuba policy | 
are discussed below: (1) the Standing Group’s discussion of possible 
developments in the event of Castro’s death; (2) the Standing 
Group’s discussion of policy options; (3) the covert action program 
approved by the Special Group; and (4) the diplomatic effort to 
explore the possibility of reestablishing relations with Castro. The 
first three took place in the spring or early summer of 1963; the 
fourth—the effort to communicate with Castro—occurred at the same 

.time the CIA offered AM/LASH the poison pen device for Castro’s 
assassination. 


ὦ. Discussion of the Contingency of Castro’s Death 

In the spring of 1963, Bundy submitted to the Standing Group a 
memorandum entitled “Cuba Alternatives” which discussed “possible 
new directions” for American policy toward Cuba. (Bundy Memo- 
randum, 4/21/63) The memorandum distinguished between events 
which might occur independently of actions taken by the United 
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States, and those which the United States might “initiate.” Listed 
under the first category was the possibility of Castro’s death. In May 
1963, the Group discussed this contingency and found that the possi- 
bilities for developments favorable to the United States if Castro 
should die were “singularly unpromising.” (Summary Record of 
Standing Group Meeting, 5/28/63) 

When Bundy’s memorandum was first discussed by the Group in 
April Robert Kennedy proposed a study of the “measures we would 
take following contingencies such as the death of Castro or the shoot- 
ing down of a U-2.” (Summary Record of Standing Group Meeting, 
4/23/63) Bundy’s follow-up memorandum, an agenda for a future 
Standing Group discussion of Cuban policy, listed contingency 
planning for Castro’s death under a category comprising events not 
initiated by the United States, e.g., “occurrence of revolt or repression 
in the manner of Hungary,” “attributable interference by Castro in 
other countries,” and “the reintroduction of offensive weapons.” 
(Bundy Memorandum, 4/29/63) 

After the Standing Group’s meeting on April 23, 1963, the CIA’s 
Office of National Estimates was assigned the task of assessing pos- 
sible developments if Castro should die. (Memorandum for Members 
of the Standing Group, 5/2/63) The resulting paper analyzed the 
forces likely to come into play in Cuba after Castro’s death, includ- 
ing the roles of his top aides, Raul Castro and Che Guevara, and 
possible Soviet reactions. (Draft Memorandum by Office of National 
Estimates titled “Developments in Cuba and Possible U.S. Actions in 
the Event of Castro’s Death,” pp. 2-5) The paper concluded that “the 
odds are that upon Castro’s death, his brother Raul or some other fig- 
ure in the regime would, with Soviet backing and help, take over con- 
trol”! The paper warned : “If Castro were to die by other than natural 
causes the U.S. would be widely charged with complicity, even though 
it is widely known that Castro has many enemies.” Ὁ 

The paper also identified several courses of action open to the United 
States in the event of Castro’s death, ranging from no United States 
initiatives, action to support a government in exile, quarantine and 
blockade, and outright invasion. Ὁ 

On May 28, 1963, the Standing Group discussed this paper. The 
Group decided that “all of the courses oi action were singularly un- 
promising”. (Summary Record of NSC Standing Group Meeting 
No. 7/63, May 28, 1963) 

Bundy testified that the Standing Group “certainly posed the ques- 
tion” in the Spring of 1963 of what would happen if Castro died or 
were killed. (Bundy, 7/11/75, p. 180) However, he said that he had 
no recollection of Castro’s assassination being considered by the Stand- 
ing Group when that contingency was discussed. (Bundy, 7/11/75, 

2 


Bundy said that one reason for having requested the estimate was 
to make a record establishing that the United States should not be 


1The paper also saw little chance that a government favorably disposed toward the 
United States would be able to come to power without extensive United States military 
support: “Anti-Moscow Cuban nationalists would require extensive U.S. help in order 


* to win, and probably U.S. military intervention.” 


*Bundy did recall that over the period 1961 to 1963 “the subject of a Castro as- 

sassination was mentioned from time to time by different individuals,” but he said that 

LETTS il of “much discussion in the Spring of 1963 on that subject.” (Bundy, 
Ὁ. 14 Ca οὐ : το το : 7 
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“fussing” with assassination, and that assassination was not a sound | 
policy. (Bundy, 7/11/75, p.142) | 

Bundy said that it was not unusual to assess the implications of a | 
foreign leader’s death, and named Stalin and De Gaulle as examples. 
In the case of Castro, Bundy said he felt it was only prudent to at- 
_ tempt to assess a post-Castro Cuba since Castro was such a “dominant 
figure.” (Bundy, 7/11/75, p. 145) 


ος The Standing Group’s Discussion of United States Policy Toward 

wes . 

The Standing Group’s documents indicate it continued to assume 
the desirability of harassing Cuba, but recognized that there were 
few practical measures the United States could take to achieve Cas- 
tro’s overthrow. 

In his April 21 memorandum on “Cuban Alternatives” Bundy 
identified three possible alternatives: (1) forcing “a non-Communist 
solution in Cuba by all necessary means,” (2) insisting on “major but 
limited ends,” or (8) moving “in the direction of a gradual develop- 
ment of some form of accommodation with Castro.” (Bundy Memo- 
randum, 4/21/63, p. 3) These alternatives were discussed at the Stand- 
ng, Group meetings on April 23 and May 28, 1963. 

orensen participated in these meetings. He testified that the 
“widest possible range of alternatives” was discussed, but that 
“assassination was not even on the list.” (Sorensen, 7/21/75, p. 4) 
He said that options such as forcing “a non-Communist solution in 
Cuba by all necessary means” 

* * * could not have included or implied assassination. Instead, it expressly 
referred to the development of pressures and gradual escalation of the con- 
frontation in Cuba to produce an overthrow of the regime, including a willing- 
ness to use military force to invade Cuba. Such a course was obviously ποῖ 
adopted by the President, and in any event expressed an approach far different 

from assassination. (Sorensen affidavit, 7/25/75)" 

The record of the first Standing Group discussion of Bundy’s 
memorandum shows that a number of alternatives (none of which 
involved assassination) were considered but no conclusions were 
reached. 

The Standing Group again met on May 28, 1963. McCone argued 
for steps to “increase economic hardship” in Cuba, supplemented by 
sabotage to “create a situation in Cuba in which it wontd be possible 
to subvert military leaders to the point of their acting to overthrow | 
Castro.” (Summary Record of NSC Standing Group Meeting, 
5/28/63) McNamara said that sabotage would not be “cenclu- 
sive” and suggested that “economic pressures which would upset 
Castro” be studied. Robert Kennedy said “the U.S. must do something 
against Castro, even though we do not believe our actions would bring 
him down.” (id.) Bundy summarized by stating that the task was 
“to decide now what actions we would take against Castro, acknowl- 

The Bundy memorandum also used the phrase “all necessary measures” to describe 
the steps the American Government was willing to take to “prevent” a direct military 
threat to the United States or to the Western Hemisphere from Cuba. Sorensen explained 


the meaning of this phrase.in the context of the April 23 discussion of Kennedy Adminis- 
. tration policy. “[this phrase] could not by any stretch of semantics or logic have ἐπ’ 


_ ¢laded assassination or any ‘other initiative. It reflected the purely defensive posture 


implemented: six months earlier when long-range missiles and other offensive weapons 
were placed in Cuba.” (Sorensen affidavit, 7/20/73) ΠΡ 7 
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edging that the measures practical for us to take will not result in his 
overthrow.” (74.) 


d. The Special Group’s Authorization of a Sabotage Program 
Against Cuba : 

During the first six months of 1968, little, if any, sabotage activity 
against Cuba was undertaken.’ However, on June 19, 1963, following 
the Standing Group’s discussion of Cuba policy in the spring, Presi- 
dent Kennedy approved a sabotage program.’ (Memorandum for the 
Special Group, 6/19/63) In contrast to the MONGOOSE program, 
which sought to build toward an eventual internal revolt, the 1963 
covert action program had a more limited objective, i.e., “to nourish a 
spirit of resistance and disaffection which could lead to significant 
defections and other byproducts of unrest.” (@) 

After initial approval, specific intelligence and. sabotage operations 
were submitted to the Special Group for prior authorization. On Octo- 
ber 3, 1963, the Special Group approved nine operations in Cuba, sev- 
eral of which involved sabotage. On October 24, 1963, thirteen major 
sabotage operations, including the sabotage of an electric power plant, 
an oil refinery, and a sugar mill, were approved for the period from 
November 1963 through January 1964. (Memorandum, 7/11/75, 
CIA Review Staff to Select Committee, on “Approved CIA Covert 
Operations into Cuba”) 


6. The Diplomatic Effort to Explore an Accommodation with Castro 


As early as January 4, 1963, Bundy proposed to President Kenned 
that the possibility of communicating with Castro be explored. 
(Memorandum, Bundy to the President, 1/4/63) Bundy’s memo- 
randum on “Cuba Alternatives” of April 23, 1963, also listed the 
“eradual development of some form of accommodation with Castro” 
among policy alternatives. (Bundy memorandum, 4/21/63) At a meet- 
ing on June 3, 1963, the Special Group agreed it would be a “useful 
endeavor” to explore “various possibilities of establishing channels 
of communication to Castro.” (Memorandum of Special Group meet- 
ing, 6/6/63) 

in the fall of 1963, William Atwood was a Special Advisor to the 
United States Delegation to the United Nations with the rank of 
Ambassador. (Atwood, 7/10/75, p. 3) Atwood testified that from 
September until November 1963, he held a series of talks with the 
Cuban Ambassador to the United Nations to discuss opening negotia- 
tions on an accommodation between Castro and the United States. 

Atwood said that at the outset he informed Robert Kennedy of these 
talks and was told that the effort “was worth pursuing.” ( Atwood, 
7/10/75, pp. 5-9) Atwood said he regularly reported on the talks to the 
White House and to Adlai Stevenson, his superior at the United 
Nations. (Atwood, 7/10/75, pp. 6-7) Atwood stated that he was told 


τ At an April 3, 1963 meeting on Cuba, Bundy stated that no sabotage operations were 
then underway because the Special Group ‘da decided * 5 * that such activity is not 


_ , ould carry out sabotage,” (fd) 
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by Bundy that President Kennedy was in favor of “pushing towards 
an opening toward Cuba” to take Castro “out of the Soviet fold and 
perhaps wiping out the Bay of Pigs and maybe getting back to 
normal.” (Atwood, 7/10/75, pp. 5-9) 

Atwood said he believed that the only people who knew about his 
contacts with the Cubans were the President, Ambassador Averell 
Harriman, Ambassador Stevenson, Attorney General Kennedy, 
McGeorge Bundy, Bundy’s assistant, and journalist Lisa Howard. 
Atwood also testified that he arranged for a French journalist, 
Jean Daniel, to visit the White House prior to Daniel’s scheduled trip 
to see Castro. (Atwood, 7/10/75, p. 19) (According to an article by 
Daniel in December 1963, Daniel met with President Kennedy on 
October 24, 1963. They discussed the prospects for reestablishing 
United States-Cuba relations and President Kennedy asked Daniel to 
report to him after seeing Castro.) ” 

On November 18, 1963, Atwood spoke by telephone with a member 
of Castro’s staff in Cuba. (Atwood, 7/10/75, p. 8) Pursuant to White 
House instructions, Atwood informed Castro’s staff member that the 
United States favored preliminary negotiations at the United Nations 
(rather than in Cuba as proposed by the Cubans), and that the United 
States desired to work out an agenda for these talks. (Atwood, 7/10/ 
75, pp. 8-9) Atwood reported this conversation to Bundy who told 
him that after the Cuban agenda was received, President Kennedy 
wanted to see Atwood to “decide what to say and whether to go or 
what we should do next.” (id., p. 9) Jean Daniel, the French jour- 
nalist, met with Castro four days later on November 22, 1963, the 
same day AM/LASH was given the poison pen. On that same day, 
President Kennedy was assassinated.’ With the change of Admin- 
istrations, Atwood’s talks with the Cubans became less frequent, and 
eventually ceased early in 1964. (Atwood, 7/10/75, p. 10) 


(2) TESTIMONY ON THE QUESTION OF AUTHORIZATION FOR THE AM/LASH 
POISON PEN DEVICE 


a. The October Meeting with AM/LASH and the Use of Robert 
Kennedy's Name Without Obtaining His Approval 

Desmond Fitzgerald met AM/LASH in October 1963, and repre- 
sented to AM/LASH that he was the personal representative of Robert 
Kennedy. He gave AM/LASH assurances of full support should 
AM/LASH succeed in overthrowing Castro. | 

The 1967 Inspector General’s Report states that, according to Fitz- 
gerald, Helms and Fitzgerald discussed the planned meeting with 
AM/LASH, and Helms decided “it was not necessary to seek approval 
- from Robert Kennedy for Fitzgerald to speak in his name.” (1. 
᾿ Report, pp. 88-89) When he testified before the Committee, Helms 
said he did not recall such a discussion with Fitzgerald. He stated 


1 Howard had initially placed Atwood in contact with the Cuban Ambassador after re- 
porting to Atwood that during a trip to Cuba, she hadi learned Castro was anxious 
Ὁ establish communications with the United States, Thereafter Howard Served as an 
intermediary in arranging Atwood’s meetings with the Cubans. (Atwood, 7/10/75 pp. 4, 


ὁ Daniel, “Unomoiat Envoy: A Historic Report from. Two Capitals,” (New Republic, 


em rt Φ . . . : . Β 
᾿ 8 Daniel was with Castro when Castro received the report of President Kennedy's 
_ absassination, Daniel, “When Castro Heard the News,” (New Republic, December 7, 1963) 
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however, that he believed he had pre-existing authority to deal with 
AM/LASH regarding “a change in government” (as opposed to 
assassination) and that authority would have obviated the need to - 
obtain Robert Kennedy’s approval.' Helms testified: “I felt so sure 
that if I went to see Mr. Kennedy that he would have said yes, that I 
don’t think there was any need to.” (Helms, 6/18/75, p. 182) 

Helms said he had considered AM/LASH to be a political action 
agent, not a potential assassin, and that Fitzgerald’s meeting with 
AM/LASH and Helms’ decision not to contect Robert. Kennedy 
should be viewed in that light. 


* * * given this Cuban of his standing and all the history * * * of trying to 
find someone inside Cuba who might head a government and have a group to re- 
place Castro * * * this was so central to the whole theme of everything we had 
been trying to do, that I [found] it totally unnecessary to ask Robert Kennedy 
at that point [whether] we should go ahead with this. This is obviously what 
he had been pushing, what everybody had been pushing for us to try todo * * * 
let's get on with doing it.” (Helms, 6/13/75, pp. 117-118) ? 


ὃ, The Delivery of the Poison Pen on November 22, 1963. 


Helms testified that while the delivery of a poison pen to AM/LASH 


was not part of an assassination plot, he believed Castro’s assassina- 


tion was within the scope of the CIA’s authority. As in the case of the 
1962 plots, Helms based his belief on the vigor of the Administration’s 
policy toward Cuba and his perception that there were no limits on 
the means that could be used in the effort against Castro, (Helms, 
9/11/75, pp. 11-12) When asked whether it was his opinion that the 
offer of the poison pen to AM/LASH was authorized because it came 


within the scope of the 1963 program against Castro, Helms 
responded : 


I think the only way I know how.to answer that is that I do not recall 
when things got cranked up in 1963 any dramatic changes or limitations being 
put on this operation. There was still an effort being made by whatever device, 
and perhaps slightly differently oriented at this time, te try to get rid of Castro 
ἘΦ * But I do not recall specific things being said now, [we are not] going to do 
this, we’re not going to do that, and we’re not going to do the other things, and 
we will do just these things. (Helms, 9/11/75, 11-12) 


Each Kennedy Administration official who testified on AM/LASH 
agreed that he had never been informed about any assassination plot 
and that he knew of no order to assassinate Castro. Their statements 


1 The following exchange occurred in Helms’ testimony. 

Sen. Harr of Michigan. Dealing with respect to what? A change in government, or 
assassination ? 

Mr. HetMs. A change in government, Senator Hart. This is what we were trying to do.” 
(Helms, 6/13/75, p. 132.) 

7 As discussed above (see pe. 88), there was conflicting testimony from CIA officers 
concerning whether or not they viewed AM/LASH as an assassin and the purpose for 
giving him the poison pen. The documentary evidence, however, ‘ndicates that in 1963 
AM/LASH was intent on assassinating Castro, that the CIA officers knew this, and that 
in addition to offering him a poison pen, the officere told AM/LASH they would supply 
him with high powered rifles with telescopic sights. , 

Helms testified that because AM/LASH “was the asset we were looking for, [w]e didn’t 
want him to blow himself or blow anything else by getting involved in something like 
this [assassination] and have it fail. We wanted him to stay in place.” (Heims, 6/13/75, 
p. 131) Helms stated that “at no time was it the idea of (the AM/LASH] case officers, 
ΠΥ Ῥέροὶς 5 the chain behind, to use [AM/LASH] to assassinate Castro.” (Helms, 

Helms Tarther stated: “* * * there was an enormous amount of temporizing with this 
fellow to keep him on the team, to keep him working away at this job, but to try and 
persuade him thet this was not the way to.go about it.” (Helms, 6/13/75, p. 133.) Helms 
testified that AM/LASH was given the poison pen “because he was fnsisting on something 


and this was a temporizing gesture rather than giving him some kind of a gun he had 
asked for * * *,” (Helms, 6/13/ ST ΕΕ 


75, Ὁ. 183) | 
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are consistent with Helms’ testimony that he did not know that the 
AM/LASH operation involved assassination, but they again disagreed 
with Helms’ view that an assassination plot could be undertaken with- 
out express authority. Running against the possibility that Admin- 
istration officials intended an assassination of Castro was testimony 
that it was inconceivable that the President would have approved an 
assassination at the same time that he had authorized talks to explore 
the possibility of improved relations with Castro.’ 


(3) THE QUESTION OF AUTHORIZATION IN THE JOHNSON 
ADMINISTRATION 


a, Summary of the Assassination Activity 


The CLA delivered arms to AM/LASH in Cuba in March and June 
of 1964. Early in 1965, after AM/LASH had become more insistent 
that Castro’s assassination was necessary and had asked for a silenced 
weapon, the Agency put AM/LASH in contact with the leader of an 
anti-Castro group, “B-1,” with the intention that AM/LASH obtain 
his desired weapon from that group. The Agency subsequently learned 
that AM/LASH had received a silencer and other special equipment 
from B-1 and was preparing to assassinate Castro. 


ὃ. The Issue of Authorization 


The issue of authori in the Johnson Administration is similar to 
that in the Kennedy Administration. The principal officials of the 
Kennedy Administration? (and DDP Helms) continued in their 
positions during the relevant period of the Johnson Administration 
(Robert Kenn y left the Administration in September 1964). Helms 
testified that he lieved Castro's assassination was within the scope 
of the CIA’s authority in view of Administration policy toward Cuba 
reflected in the AM/LASH operation in both 1963 and_ 1964-65. 
(Helms, 6/13/75, pp. 137-138) Again, there was no direct evidence that 
McCone or anyone outside the Agency authorized or knew about the 
AM/LASH plot. ; 

The Committee examined four events that may shed light on the 
perceptions of the Administration and CIA officials about assassina- 
tion during the early years of the Johnson Administration : @) the 
covert action program against Cuba in 1964-1965; (2) the Special 
Group’s action in investigating reports of Cuban exiles/underworld 
plots to assassinate Castro; (3) Helms’ report to Rusk that CIA was 
not involved with AM/LASH in a Castro assassination plot; and (4) 
Helms’ briefing of President Johnson on the 1967 Inspector General’s 
Report on alleged CIA assassination plots. 

1 Rusk testified that “I find it extraordinarily difficult to believe” and that “I just can’t 
conceive” President Kennedy would have authorized the passage of an asassination device 
for use against Castro while Atwood was exploring the possibility of normalizing relations 
with Castro. (Rusk, 7/10/75, pp. 85-86) Similarly, Bundy testified he “absolutely” did 
not believe President Kennedy would have authorized or permitted an assassination device 
to have been passed at the same time a possible rapprochment with Castro was being 
puraued. (Bundy, 7/11/75, pp. 150-151.) 

On the other hand, when the possibility of exploring better relations with Castro was 
initially raised (but before any talks were begun) Bundy indicated that accommodation 
wate aug ba agenda foPUpctial Grouy δας δε ρος Uy pe aye ee sta. 

8 Rusk fsecretary of State), McNamara (Secretary of Defense), heCone (Director of 


Central Intelligence), and Bundy (Special Assistant for National Security and Chairman 
of the Special Group). 
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ὁ. The Covert Action, Program Against Cuba in 1964-1965 


According to the minutes of a Special Group meeting on April 7, 
1964, President Johnson decided. to discontinue the use of CIA-con- 
trolled sabotage raids against Cuba.’ (Memorandum of Special Group 
Meeting, 4/7/64) A McCone memorandum indicated that in reaching 
that decision, President Johnson had abandoned the objective of 
Castro's overthrow. | 
_ At the April 7 meeting, Rusk opposed sabotage raids because they 
were unproductive and had a “high noise level” that called attention 
to them. Rusk added he suspected the “Cuban exiles who actually con- 
duct the raids of possibly wishing to leave fingerprints pointing to U.S. 
involvement in order to increase that involvement.” (/d, p. 2) McCone 
disagreed noting that the covert action program relied on a “well- 
planned series of sabotage efforts. Bundy said that since the June 1963 
approval of the current sabotage program “policy makers * * * had 
turned sabotage operations on and off to such an extent that [the sabo- 
tage programt simply does not, in the nature of things, appear feasi- 
ble.” (7d, p. 2) ? 


ὦ, The Special Group Investigation of Reported Castro Assassina- 
tion Plots by Cuban Exiles | 


On June 10, 1964, Helms sent McCone a memorandum stating that 
Agency officials had learned of several plots by Cuban exiles to 
assassinate Castro and other Cuban leaders. (Memorandum, Helms to 
McCone, 6/10/64) According to the memorandum, several of the plots 
involved “people apparently associated with the Mafia” who had been 
offered:$150,000 by Cuban exiles to accomplish the deed. Helms’ memo- 
randum stated that the sources of the reports were parties to the plots 
who had presumably given this information to CIA officials with the 
expectation that they would receive legal immunity if the plots 
succeeded. (/d.) 

Helms’ memorandum, however, did not mention any of the CIA 
assassination plots against Castro.2 To the contrary. it stated that. 
“Agency officers made clear to each of the sources that the United 


. 


ΔΑ memorandum by Bundy on April 7, 1964, Hsted seven aspects of the covert action 
program which had been in effect. These were: (1) collection of intelligence; (2) covert 
propaganda to encourage low risk forms of active and passive resistance; (8) cooperation 
with other agencies in economic denial (4) attempts to identify and establish contact with 
potential dissident elements inside Cuba; (5) indirect economic sabotage; (6) CIA-con- 
trolled sabotage raiding; and (7) autonomous operations. (Memorandum for the Record 
of the Special Group, 4/7/64) 

2In a memorandum the day after President Johnson’s decision to stop CIA-controled 
sabotage operations, McCone stated: “the real issue to be considered at the meeting and 
by the President was ἃ question of whether we wished to implement the policy (out- 
Hned In certain memoranda) or abandon the basic objective of bringing about the liquida- 
tion cof the Castro Communist entourage and the elimination of Communist presence 
in Cuba and thus rely on future events of an undisclosed nature which might accomplish 
this objective’, (Memorandum by McCone, 4/8/64) 

in the context of the Special Groun’s discussion, McCone’s use of the words “liquida- 
tion” and “elimination” appears to be another example of inartful language. A literal in- 
terpretation_of these words leaves one with the impression that assassination was ¢ccn- 
templated. But the context of the discussion does not bear out such an interpretation. 
Thus in specifying what he meant by “future events of an undisclosed nature” McCone 
pointed to “extreme economic distress caused by a sharp drop in sugar prices.”” and “other 
external factors.” (Id., p. 8) McCone testified that such references as the “ellmination” or 
piggy ation® of the Castro regime may not refer to assassination. (McCone, 6/6/7o. 
PR. ἢ 

3 Moreover, according to Bundy, no one informed him at the meetings that “in earlier 
years there had been a relationship with * * * persons allegedly involved with the criminal 
ayndteate—in order to accomplish the assassination of Fidel Castro.” (Bundy, 7/11/75, 
Ῥ. 
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States Government would not, under any circumstances, condone th & 
planned actions,” (/d., p.1) | : 

McCone said in a Special Group Meeting on June 18, 1964, that he ἢ 
was “somewhat skeptical” and opposed additional investigation, but ἢ 
“others, including Mr. Bundy, felt that the United States was being § 
put on notice and should do everything in its power to ascertain ἢ 
promptly the veracity of the reports and then undertake prevention.” 
(Memorandum of Special Group Meeting, 6/18/64) McCone made a 
Memorandum of the June 18 meeting which indicated that he had 
dissented from the Special Group’s decision. He had expressed his 
belief that the Special Group was “overly exercised,” and that he was | 
inclined to dismiss the matter as “Miami cocktail party talk.” McCone 
noted, however, that the Special Group “was more concerned than I 
and therefore planning to discuss the subject with the Attorney Gen- 
eral and possibly Mr. Hoover.” (Memorandum, 6/18/64, p. 1) 

The Special] Group decided to transmit the reports to the Attorney 
General “as a matter of law enforcement,” and when Robert Kennedy 
was so informed a few days later, he stated that the Justice Depart- 
ment would investigate. (Memorandum of Meeting, 6/22/64) The 
FBI then conducted an investigation and its results were submitted 
by McCone to the Special Group on August 19, 1964.1 (McCone to 
Bundy Memorandum, 8/19/64) 


6. Helms’ Report to Rusk 


In 1966 Helms sent a memorandum to Rusk reporting the CTA’s rela- 
tions with AM/LASH. The memorandum stated that the CIA’s con- 
tact with AM/LASH was for “the express purpose” of intelligence 
collection. (/d.) Noting allegations that had come to his attention that 
AM/LASH had been involved with the CIA in a Castro assassination 
plot, Helms stated : ; : 

The Agency was not involved with [AM/LASH] in a plot to assassinate Fidel 
Castro. * * * nor did it ever encourage him to attempt such an act. 

Helms’ memorandum made no mention of the fact that CIA officers, 
with Helms’ knowledge, had offered a poison pen to AM/LASH on 
November 22 1963, that the CIA had supplied arms to AM/LASH in 
1964, or that the CIA had put AM/LASH in touch with B-1 to obtain 
a silenced weapon to assassinate Castro. 

Helms told the Committee that this memorandum to Rusk was 
“inaccurate” and not factual. (Helms, 6/13/75, p. 115) 

The CIA’s copy of the memorandum contains a typed notation 
recommending that Helms sign the document. That notation was by 
Thomas Karamessines, who had become DDP. (Rusk, 7/10/75, p. 2) 
Helms testified that the day before his June 13, 1975, testimony to the 
Committee he had asked Karamessines whv the memorandum to Rusk 
had been written in the way that it was. Helms stated he and Kara- 
messines had concluded that they did not know the reason but Helms 
speculated that “it may be until we conducted the Inspector General’s 
Investigation somewhat later we didn’t have the facts straight, or 


1 McCone’s memorandum summarized seven FBI reports on its investigation. The FBI 
said that several of the persons interviewed stated they had knowledge of the exiles’ plot 
and a reported the information to the CIA: Others interviewed denied knowledge of 

e plans. — 
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maybe we had the facts straight then but we did not have them 
straight later.” (Helms, 6/13/75, p. 115) 


f. Helms’ Briefing of President Johnson on the 1967 Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Report 


Drew Pearson’s newspaper article in the spring of 1967 alleging 
United States involvement in plots to assassinate Fidel Castro 
prompted President Johnson to direct Helms, who was then DCI, to 
conduct an investigation. The result was the Inspector General’s Re- 
port of May 23, 1967. (Helms, 6/13/75, pp. 35-86) After receiving 
the Report, Helms briefed the President “orally about the contents. 
(/d., p. 36.) During his testimony, Helms was shown his handwritten 
notes which appeared to have been made in preparation for his brief- 
ing of the President. Those notes carried the story of CIA’s involve- 
ment in assassination through mid-1963. When asked if he had told 
President Johnson that the Inspector General had concluded that 
efforts to assassinate Fidel Castro had continued into Johnson’s presi- 
dency, Helms replied, “I just can’t answer that, I just don’t know. I 
can’t recall having done so.” (/d., p. 38.) He did note that it would 
not have occurred to him to brief President Johnson on the 1964 
AM/LASH gun deliveries because “I don’t think one would have ap- 
proached the AM/LASH thing as an assassination plot against 
Castro.” (7d., p. 39)? 


(4) Helms’ Testimony on Authorization in the Johnson Adminis- 
tration. 


Helms was asked if the Agency regarded “whatever marching 
orders they had obtained prior to the death of President Kennedy as 
still being valid and operative” when President Johnson succeeded 
to the office. Helms replied : 


This is not very clear to me at this stage. A lot of the same officers were 
serving President Johnson as they served President Kennedy, and * * * I can’t 
recall anymore whether there was any specific issue about whether this was 
taken up with President Johnson at any meeting or any session. If it had been, 
I would have thought there woulg have been records someplace. (Helms, 6/13/75, 
p. 189.) 


Helms testified that with respect to the AM/LASH operation in the 
period 1964-1965, he had no knowledge or recollection that assassina- 
tion was involved in the CIA’s relationship with him, (Helms, 
9/11/75, pp. 20-21) Helms said: “[t]he policy making and policy 
approval mechanism in President Johnson’s Administration has to 


have gone through some changes in shifts I don’t remember exactly 
what they were.” (/d., p. 22) 


So if these things [placing AM/LASH in contact with a Cuban exile leader 
who would supply him with an assassination device] were happening after 
President Kennedy was assassinated, I don’t know what authorization they’re 
working on or what their thought processes were, whether these were simply low 
level fellows scheming and so forth, on something that didn’t have high level 
approval. I honestly cannot help you. I don’t recall these things going on at the 
time. (/d.) 


When asked whether President Johnson had been informed of or 
had authorized continuing efforts to assassinate Castro, Helms replied: 


1 Helms earlier testified that AMLASH was an intelligence and political action agent. 
ahe Inspector General Report, however, treated the AMLASH operation as an assassinn- 
on plot. . 
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The Special Group would have continued to consider these matters, and τὶ 
would have assumed that whoever was chairing the Special Group would have in: 
turn reported to the President, which was the usual practice. (7d.)' 


The records of the Special Group do not show any consideration n:j 
of Castro’s assassination or of the AM/LASH plot during the J ohnsoh 
Administration (or earlier) and there was no other evidence thatgaam 
McCone or anyone above the Agency was informed of or specifically 
authorized the AM/LASH plots. 3 


to Johnson. It should be noted that Johnson attended post-Trujillo assassination meetings Ὁ 
which assessed United States involvement in that killing. His reference to Murder, Inc., : 
may have derived from his knowledge of that episode or from general knowledge he had ἃ 
of other violent covert activities conducted during the Kennedy Administration. 


